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THE MONUMENTS. 

Oft let me range the gloomy aisles alone, 
Sad luxury I to vulgar minds unknown, 
Along the walls where speaking marbles show 
What worthies form the hallow'd mould below ; 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire held; 
In arms who triumphed ; or in arts excelled ; 
Chiefs grac'd with scars, and prodigal of blood ; 
Stern patriots, who for sacred freedom stood ; 
Just men, by whom impartial laws were given ; 
And saints who taught, and led, the way to heaven. 

Tickell's Lines on the Death of Addison. (See p. 193.) 

Some would imagine that all these monaments were so many 
monuments of folly. I don't think so; what useful lessons of 
morality and sound philosophy do they not exhibit 1 — < Burke's 
First Visit to the Abbey' (Prior's Life of Burke, I 89). 
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SPECIAL AUTHORITIES. 

Besides the ample details of Keepe, Crull, Dart, and Neale, 
there are for the ensuing Chapter the following authorities : — 

T. The earlier Burial Register ^ of the Ahbey, contained in 
one volume folio, from 1606 to 1706.^ 
II. The later Burial Registers, from 1 706 to the present day, 
are contained — (1) in another folio volume, and (2) 
(from 1711) more fully in six volumes octavo, more 
properly called the ' Funeral Books.' 
m. MS. Heralds' College. 

1 The first part of this is a compilation of Philip Tynchare, the 
Precentor who was buried ' near the door of Lord Norris's monument, 
May 12, 1673/ 

3 These, as far as the year 1705, are published, with notes, in Nich- 
ols's Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica,\o\, vii. 355-57, viii. 1-13, to 
which are added, in vol. vii. 163-74, the Marriages from 1655 to 1705, 
and in vol. vii. 243-48, the Baptisms from 1605 to 1655, and 1661 to 
1702, from the same source. But these transcripts have been found so 
full of errors, that a new and corrected version was absolutely needed. 
Under these circumstances the Dean and Chapter have been fortunate 
in obtaining the valuable aid of a learned and laborious antiquarian — 
Colonel .Joseph Lemuel Chester, of the United States of America — 
who has undertaken a complete edition of the whole Register, with ref- 
erences and annotations wherever necessary, with a zeal which must be 
as gratifying to our country as it is creditable to his own. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE MONUMENTa 

/^F all the characteristics of Westminster Abbey, 
^^ that which most endears it to the nation, and 
gives most force to its name — which has, Pecoiurity 
more than anything else, made it the home of Tombs at 
the people of England, and the most vene- minster, 
rated fabric of the English Church — is not so much 
its glory as the seat of the coronations, or as the 
sepulchre of the kings ; not so much its school, or its 
monastery, or its chapter, or its sanctuary, as the fact 
that it is the resting-place of famous Englishmen, from 
every rank and creed, and every form of mind and 
genius. It is not only Beims Cathedral and St Denys 
both in one; but it is also what the Pantheon was 
intended to be to France, what the Valhalla is to Ger- 
many, what Santa Croce is to Italy. It is this aspect 
which, more than any other, won for it the delightful 
visits of Addison in the 'Spectator,' of Steele in the 
'Tatler,' of Goldsmith in 'The Citizen of the World,' 
of Charles Lamb in 'Essays of Elia,' of Washington 
Irving in the ' Sketch Book.' It is this which inspired 
the saying of Nelson, ' Victory or Westminster Abbey ! '^ 
and which has intertwined it with so many eloquent 
passages of Macaulay. It is this which gives point to 
the allusions of recent Nonconforming statesmen least 
^ See Note at end of this Chapter. 
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inclined to draw illustrations from ecclesiastical build- 
ings. It is this which gives most promise of vitality 
to the whole institution. Kings are no longer buried 
within its walls; even the splendour of pageants has 
ceased to attract; but the desire to be interred in 
Westminster Abbey is still as strong as ever. 

And yet it is this which has exposed the Abbey to 
the severest criticism. ' To clear away the monuments ' 
has become the ardent wish of not a few of its most 
ardent admirers. The incongruity of their construction, 
the caprice of their erection, the false taste or false 
feeling of their inscriptions and their sculptures, have 
provoked the attacks of each succeeding generation. 
It will be the object of this Chapter to unravel this 
conflict of sentiments, to find the clue through this 
labyrinth of monumental stumblingblocks and stones 
of offence. Although this branch of the Abbey be a 
parasitical growth, it has struck its fibres so deep that, 
if rudely torn out, both perchance will come down 
together. If sooner or later it must be pruned, we 
must first well consider the relation of the engrafted 
mistletoe to the parent tree. 

This peculiarity of Westminster Abbey is of com- 
paratively recent origin. No theory of the kind existed 
when the Confessor procured its first privileges, nor yet 
when Henry III. planned the burial-place of the Plan- 
tagenets. No cemetery in the world had as yet been 
based on this principle. The great men of Eome were 
indeed buried along the side of the Appian Way, but 
they had no exclusive right to it; it was by virtue rather 
of their family connections than of their individual 
merit The appropriation of the Church of Ste. Grene- 
vifeve at Paris, under the name of the Pantheon, to the 
ashes of celebrated Frenchmen, was almost confined 
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to the times of the Bevolution and to the tombs of 
Voltaire aud Rousseau. The adaptation of the Pan- 
theon at Rome to the reception of the busts of comparison 
famous Italians dates from the same epoch, cn^u 
and it ceased to be so employed after the ^"*^^ 
restoration of Pius VII. The nearest approach to 
Westminster Abbey in this aspect is the Church of 
Santa Croce at Florence. There, as here, the present 
destination of the building was no part of the original 
design, but was the result of various converging causes. 
As the church of one of the two great preaching orders 
it had a nave large beyond all proportion to its choir. 
That order being the Franciscan, bound by vows of 
poverty, the simplicity of the worship preserved the 
whole space clear from any adventitious ornaments. 
The popularity of the Franciscans, especially in a con- 
vent hallowed by a visit from St Francis himself, drew 
to it not only the chief civic festivals, but also the 
numerous families who gave alms to the friars, and 
whose connection with their church was, for this reason, 
in turn encouraged by them. In those graves, piled 
with the standards and achievements of the noble fam- 
ilies of Florence, were successively interred — not be- 
cause of their eminence, but as members or friends of 
those families — some of the most illustrious personages 
of the fifteenth century. Thus it came to pass, as if by 
accident, that in the vault of the Buonarotti was laid 
Michael Angelo ; in the vault of the Viviani the pre- 
ceptor of one of their house, Galileo. From those two 
burials the church gradually became the recognised 
shrine of Italian genius.^ 

1 I owe this acconnt of Santa Croce to the kindness of Signer 
Bonaini, Keeper of the Archives at Florence. See also T. A. TroUope's 
novel of GiiUio McdatestOf vol. ill. 
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The growth of our English Santa Croce, though dif- 
ferent, was analogous. It sprang in the first instance 
Result of as a natural offshoot from the coronations and 
Tomiw. interments of the Kings. Had they been 
buried far away, in some conventual or secluded spot, 
or had the English nation stood aloof from the English 
monarchy, it might have been otherwisa The sepul- 
chral chapels built by Henry III. and Heniy VII. might 
have stood alone in their glory : no meaner dust need 
ever have mingled with the dust of the Plantagenets, 
Tudors, Stuarts, and Guelphs. ' The Kings of France rest 
almost alone at St. Denys. The Kings of Spain, the Em- 
perors of Austria, the Czars of Eussia, rest absolutely 
alone in the vaults of the Escurial, of Vienna, of Mos- 
cow, and St. Petersburg. But it has been the peculiar 
privilege of the Kings of England, that neither in life 
nor in death have they been parted from their people. 
As the Coimcil of the nation and the Courts of Law 
have pressed into the Palace of Westminster, and en- 
girdled the very Throne itself, so the ashes of the great 
citizens of England have pressed into the sepulchre of 
the Kings, and surrounded them as with a guard of 
honour, after their death. On the tomb designed for 
Maximilian at Innspruck, the Emperor's effigy lies en- 
circled by the mailed figures of ancient chivalry — of 
Arthur and Clovis, of Eudolph and Cunegunda, of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. A like thought, but yet 
nobler, is that which is realised in fact by the structure 
of Westminster Abbey, as it is by the structure of the 
English Constitution. We are sometimes inclined 
bitterly to contrast the placid dignity of our recumbent 
Kings, with Chatham gesticulating from the Northern 
Transept, or Pitt from the western door, or Shakspeare 
leaning on his colunm in Poets' Comer, or Wolfe 
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expiring by the Chapel of St John. But, in fact, they 
are, in their different ways, keeping guard over the 
shrine of our monarchy and our laws ; and their very 
incongruity and variety become symbols of the har- 
monious diversity in unity which pervades our whole 
commonwealth. 

Had the Abbey of St. Denys admitted within its 
walls the poets and warriors and statesmen of France, 
the Kings might yet have remained inviolate in their 
graves. Had the monarchy of France connected itself 
with the surrounding institutions of Church and State, 
assuredly it would not have fallen as it did in its im- 
perial isolation. Let us accept the omen for the Abbey 
of Westminster — let us accept it also for the Throne 
and State of England. 

1. We have now to trace the slow gradual formation 
of this side of the story of Westminster — a counter- 
part of the irregular uncertain course of the history of 
England itself. Eeserving for future consideration the 
graves of those connected with the Convent,^ it was 
natural that, in the first instance, the Cloisters, which 
contained the little monastic cemetery, should also 
admit the immediate families and retainers of the 
Court. It was the burial-place of the adjacent Palace 
of Westminster, just as now the precincts of St. 
George's Chapel contain the burial-place of the im- 
mediate dependants of the Castle of Windsor. The 
earliest of these humbler intruders, who heads, as it 
were, the long series of private monuments — 
was Hugolin, the chamberlain of the Con- "^ 
fessor, buried (with a fitness, perhaps, hardly appre- 
ciated at the time) within or hard by the Royal 
Treasury, which he had kept so welL^ Not far off 
1 See Chapter V. a See Chapters I. and V. 
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(we know not where) was Greoffrey of Mandeville, with 
Geoffhjy of ^^^ ^i^ ^ Adelaide, who followed the Conqueror 
Mandeviue. ^ Hastings, and who, in return for his burial 
here, gave to the Abbey the manor of Eye, then a 
waste morass, which gave its name to the Eye Brook, 
and under the names of Hyde, Eye-bury (or Ebury), 
and Neate, contained Hyde Park, Belgravia, and 
Chelsea.^ 

We dimly trace a few interments within the ChurcL 
Amongst these were Egelric, Bishop of Durham, im- 
Egciric, prisoned at Westminster, where, by prayer 
de^cas^^ and fasting, he acquired the fame of an 
Novo. 1247. anchorite — buried in the Porch of St. Nich- 
olas ;2 Sir Fulk de Castro Novo, cousin of Henry III, 
and attended to his grave by the King;^ Eichard of 
Wendover, Bishop of Rochester, who had the reputa- 
Richaidof ^^^^ ^* ^ saint;* Ford, Abbot of Glaston- 
1261.^ Abbot bury;^ Trussel, Speaker of the House of 
T?^ei^^' Commons in the reigns of Edward II. and 
^^- ' Edward III, buried in St. Michael's Chapel;® 
Walter Leycester (1391), buried in the North Transept, 
at the foot of the Great Crucifix.^ 

1 Widmore, p. 21 ; Arch. xxvi. 23. « See Chapter V. 

« Matthew Paris, 724. 

* Anglia Sacra, i. 34S-^50. Weever, p. 3S8. 
^ Domerham, 525. 

* In connection both with the House of Commons in the Chapter 
House, and the interment of eminent commoners in the Abbey, roust 
be mentioned that of William Trussel, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, in St. Michael's ChapeL (CruU, 290.) Mr. F. S. Hajdon has 
assisted me in the probable identification of this ' Mens. William 
Trussel,' who was Speaker in 1366 (RoUs of Pari. 1369), with a pro- 
curator for Parliament and an escheator south of Trent in 1327. If 
so, his death was on July 20, 1364. (Frag. p. m. 37 E. III. No. 69.) 
Foss's Judges, iii. 307-309. 

7 Will of Walter Leycester, Serjeant-at-arms, dated at Westminster, 
September 3, 1389. — To be buried in the Chapel of St. Mary the 
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But the first distinct impulse given to the tombs 
of famous citizens was from Richard II. It was the 
result of his passionate attachment to West- coobtues 
minster, combined with his unbounded favour- u. 
itism. His courtiers and officers were the first mag- 
nates not of royal blood who reached the heart of the 
Abbey. John of Waltham, Bishop of Salis- John of 
bury, Treasurer, Keeper of the Privy Seal, isw. *™* 
and Master of the Rolls, was, by the King's orders, 
buried not only in the church, but in the Chapel of the 
Confessor, amongst the Kings.^ It was not without a 
general murmur of indignation^ that this intrusion 
was effected ; but the disturbance of the mosaic pave- 
ment by the brass effigy marks the unusual honour, 
the pledge of the ever-increasing magnitude of the 
succession of English statesmen, whose statues from 
the adjoining transept may claim John of Waltham as 
their venerable precursor. Other favourites of the 
same sovereign lie in graves only less distinguished. 
Sir John Golofre, who was his ambassador in ooiofte, 
France, was, by the King's express command, '**^ 
transferred from the Grey Friars' Church at Walling- 
ford, where he himself had desired to be buried, and 
was laid close beneath his master's tomb.^ The father- 
Virgin, in the Church of St. Margaret, WeBtminster — afterwards 
altered thos in the codicil, April 5, 1391 : 

' Volo et lego qnod corpus menm sepeliatar in ecclesia Sancti Petri 
Monasterii Westni' coram mafi^a cmce in parte boriali ecdeeie ejns- 
dem.' He had a koiue at Westminster. Amongst his executors was 
' Magister Arnold Brokas.' 

1 Godwin, p. 859. 

* Inter reges, mnltis mnrmnrantihns. (Walsingham, IL 218.) A 
like intrusion of one of Richard's faTourites into a royal and sacred 
place occurs in the intennent of Archbishop Courtney close to Beckef s 
shrine at Canterbury. 

• Dart, u. 21. 
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in-law of Golofre,^ Sir Bernard Brocas, who was cham- 
Brocas, berlain to Eichard's Queen, and was beheaded 
1400. Qjj Tower Hill, in consequence of having 

joined in a conspiracy to reinstate him, lies in the 
almost regal Chapel of St. Edmund.^ He was famous 
for his ancient descent, his Spanish connection (as was 
supposed) with Brozas near Alcantara, above all, his 
wars with the Moors, where he won the crest, on which 
his helmet rests, of the crowned head of a Moor, and 
which was either the result or the cause of the 'ac- 
count' to which Sir Roger de Coverley was so *very 
attentive,' of *the lord who cut oflF the King of 
waidaby, Morocco's head.' ' Close to him rests fiobert 
1807. Waldeby, the accomplished companion of the 

Black Prince, then the tutor of Richard himself, and 
through his influence raised to the sees successively of 
Aire in Gkscony, Dublin, Chichester, and York, who, 
renowned as at once physician and divine, is in the 
Abbey the first representative of literature, as Waltham 
is of statesmanship. 

Next come the chiefs of the court and camp of 
Henry V. One, like John of Waltham, lies in the 
COT7BTIBU Confessor's Chapel * — Richard Courtney, 
Courtney, * Bishop of Norwich, who during his illness at 
16.1416. Harfleur was tenderly nursed by the King 
1431. himself, and died immediately before the 

battle of Agincourt* Lewis Robsart, who from his 
exploits on that great day was made the King's 

1 CmU, App. p. 20. 

> See Chapter III. 

' Spectator, No. 829. An inscription was compoeed by the family 
in 1838. See Neale, ii. 156, and Cough's Sepulchral MonumenU, 1399. 

* On the north side of the Shrine — ' in ipdus astii ingreMsu.' (God- 
win, p. 438.) 

» Tyler's Henrt/ V. ii. 148. 
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fitandard-bearer, was a few years afterwards interred 
in St Paul's Chapel; and on the same side in the 
northern aisle, at the entrance of the Chapels of the 
two St Johns, were laid under brass effigies, wtDdsor 
which can still be faintly traced. Sir John pedon.i467. 
Windsor and Sir John Harpedon. 

The fashion slowly grew. Though Edward IV. him- 
self, with his best-beloved companion in arms, lies at 
Windsor, four of his nobles were brought conRnsBs 
to Westminster. Humphrey Bourchier, who iv. ^b^ 

,. , , «,,-%. 1 . , chier, 1471. 

died at the field of Bamet, was buned LordCarew, 

1471. Dad- 

in St Edmund's ChapeL In St Nicholas's iey.i48s. 
Chapel lie Lord Carew, who died in the same year; 
and Dudley — who, being the first Dean of Edward's 
new Chapel of Windsor, was elevated to the see 
of Durham — uncle of Henry VII.'s notorious finan- 
cier, and founder of the great house which bore his 
name. The first layman in the Chapel of St John 
the Baptist is Sir Thomas Vaughan, treasurer y^yj^j^^ 
to Edward IV. and chamberlain to Edward V. 

The renewed affection for the Abbey in the person of 
Henry VII. ^ reflects itself in the tombs of three of his 
courtiers. In the Chapel of St. Nicholas is conRTi«B8 
interred Sir Humphrey Stanley, who with his vn^ 
relatives had in the Battle of Bosworth fought i«»- 
on the victorious side.' In the Chapel of St. Paul is 
the King's chamberlain and cousin, Sir Charles Danbeaey, 
Daubeney, Lord-lieutenant of Calais ; and in RStieii, 
that of St John the Baptist his favourite "**• 

^ A cnrions record of Henry VTI.'s adyentnreB in crossing by the 
Channel Islands is presenred on Sir Thomas Hardy's monument in the 
Nare, erected in 1732. 

* Hence the bnrial of other members of the Derby family in this 
chapeL (R^ter. 1603, 1620. 1631.) 
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secretary Buthell,^ Bishop of Durham, victim of his 
own fatal mistake in sending to his second master, 
Henry VIII., the inventory of his private wealth, 
instead of a state-paper on the affairs of the nation. 

The statesmen and divines who died under Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, have left hardly any 
trace in the Abbey. Wolsey had wavered, as it would 
seem, between Windsor and Westminster. But, whilst 
the Chapel long called after his name, remains at 
Windsor, and his sarcophagus has been appropriated 
to another use at St Paul's, no indication can be found 
at the 'West-Monastery' of the tomb which Skelton 
'saw a making at a sumptuous cost, more pertaining 
for an Emperor or maxymyous King than for such a 
man as he was, altho' Cardinals will compare with 
Kings.'* Sir Thomas Cliflford, Grovemor of Berwick, 
and his wife lie under the pavement of the Choir,^ 
with two or three other persons of obscure nama* 
Tower Hill, Smithfield, and the ditch beneath the walls 
of Oxford, in that fierce struggle, contain ashes more 
illustrious than any interred in consecrated precincts. 

1 Godwin, p. 755. — He died at Dnrham Place, in the Strand ; 
hence, perhaps, his bnrial at Westminster. His tomb seems originaUy 
to hare been in the centre, and the place which it now occupies was 
originally the entrance to the Chapel. The present entrance was ef- 
fected at a later time — probably when Hunsdon's monument was 
erected — through the little Chapel of St. Erasmus. 

« Merye Tales of Shelton (ed. Hazlitt, p. 18). 

» Dart, ii. 23. Machyn's Diary, Nov. 26, 1557. 

* * Master Wentworth,' cofferer to Queen Mary. (Machyn, Oct. 23, 
1558). 'Master Gennings' (ibid.), servant of Philip and Mary, who 
left considerable sums to the abbot and monks, and desired to be buried 
under a brass. Nov. 26, 1557. Diego or Didacus Sanchez, a Spanish 
noble, was buried in the last year of Mary (1557) in the North Tran- 
sept. (These particulars I learn from his wUl, communicated by Colonel 
Chester.) Sir Thomas Parry, treasurer of Elizabeth's household, 
with a monument (1560), is in the Islip Chapel. 
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It is characteristic of the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the destinies of Europe were woven by the 
hands of the extraordinary Queens who ruled lad'wof 
the fortunes of France, England, and Scotland, court. 
and when the royal tombs in the Abbey are occupied 
by Elizabeth, the two Marys, and the two Margarets,' 
that the more private history of the time should also 
be traced, more than at any other period, by the sepul- 
chres of illustrious ladies. Frances Grey, y^^^ 
Duchess of Suffolk, granddaughter* of Henry SJSheasof 
VII., by Charles Brandon and Mary Queen g^^dbec 
of France, and mother of Lady Jane Grey, **^*"' 
reposes in the Chapel of St. Edmund, under a stately 
monument erected by her second husband, Adrian 
Stokes,^ Esquire. ' What ! ' exclaimed Elizabeth, ' hath 
she married her horsekeeper ? ' 'Yes, Madam,' was 
the reply, ' and she saith that your Majesty would fain 
do the same ; ' alluding to Leicester, the Master of the 
Horse. She lived just long enough to see the betrothal 
of her daughter, Catherine Grey, to the Earl of Hert- 
ford,* and to enjoy the turn of fortune which restored 
Elizabeth to the throne, and thus allowed her own 
sepulture beside her royal ancestors.* The service 
was probably the first celebrated in English in the 
Abbey since Elizabeth's accession ; and it was followed 
by the Communion Service,^ in which the Dean (Dr. 
Bill) officiated, and Jewell preached the sermon. Could 
her Puritanical spirit have known the site of her tomb, 



1 See Chapter m. > Machyn's Diary, Dec. 5, 1559. 

' Nnpta Duci prins est, uxor pott Armigeri Stakes. {Epitaph,) 

* Cooper's U/e of Arabella Stuart, i. 172. 

^ Compare Edwaid VL's funeral, Chapter III. 

* StiTpe's Annals, i. 292. — The monument was not erected till 
1563. 
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she would have rejoiced in the thought that it was to 
take the place of St. Edmund's altar, and thus 

Her tomb. ,,« m*i « • 

be the first to efface the memory of one of 
the venerated shrines of the old Catholic saints. 

The same lot befell the altar of St. Nicholas, which 
sank under the still more splendid pile of a still 
grander patroness of the Reformation — Anne Seymour, 

descended by the Stanhopes and Bourchiers 
Beymonr, from Auuc, solc heir of Thomas of Woodstock, 
BoiiierMt. herself widow of the Protector Somerset, and 

1687. 

sister-in-law of Queen Jane Seymour — 'a 
mannish or rather a devilish woman, for any imperfect- 
ibilities intolerable, but for pride monstrous, exceeding 
subtle and violent'^ She lived far into the reign of 
Elizabeth, and died, at the age of 90, on Easter Day, 
leaving behind a noble race, which in later days was 
to transfer the chapel where she lies to another family 
not less noble, and make it the joint burial-place of 
the Seymours and the Percys.* 

To these we must add one, who, though she herself 
belongs to the next generation, yet by her title and 
lineage is connected directly with the earlier period. 
Not in the royal chapels, but first of any secular 
Fninoeii graudcc in the ecclesiastical Chapel of St 
counteM of Benedict, is the monument of Frances Howard, 
1508. ° sister of the Lord High Admiral who repulsed 
the Armada, but, by her marriage with the Earl of 

1 Sir J. Hajwaid. See Life ofArabtUa Stuart, i. 170. 

' The marriage of Charles Seymour (1726), the 'proud Dake' of 
Somerset, to Elisabeth Percy, caused the interment and monument of 
her granddaughter, the first Duchess of Northumberland, in St. Nicho- 
las's Chapel; hence the interment of the Percy family |^.j|tiio 
in the same place for the last three generations. Lady CMfford, 
Jane Clifford, whose grave and monument are also here ^^^' 
(1629), was a great-granddaughter of the Protector Somexaet. 
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Hertford, daughter-in-law of the Duchess of SomeTset, 
from whom we have just parted. like those other 
two ladies, she in her tomb destroyed the vestiges of 
the ancient altar of the chapel, as if the spirit of the 
Seymours still lived again in each succeeding genera- 
tion. Both monuments were erected by the Earl of 
Hertford, son to the one and husband to the other. 

Frances Sidney occupies the place of the cdtar in 
the Chapel of St Paul. She claims remembrance as 
the aunt of Sir Philip Sidney,^ and the wife of Eatcliffe 
Earl of Sussex, known to all readers of ' Kenilworth ' 
as the rival of Leicester. Her more splendid monu- 
ment is the college in Cambridge, called after Fnmcas 
her double name, Sidney Sussex, which, with counter 
her descendants of the Houses of Pembroke, i«9. 
Carnarvon, and Sidney, undertook the restoration of 
her tomb. 

But the reign of Elizabeth also brings with it the 
first distinct recognition of the Abbey as a Temple of 
Fama It was the natural consequence of eliza- 
the fact that amongst her favourites so many Suoj^tb. 
were heroes and heroines. Their tombs literally verify 
Gray's description of her court : 

Girt with many a baron bold, 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 

What strings symphonious tremble in the air, 

What strains of vocal transport round her play I 

Not only does Poets' Comer now leap into new life, 
but the councillors and warriors, who in the long pre- 
ceding reigns had dropped in here and there, accord- 
ing to the uncertain light of court-favour, suddenly close 

^ The porcupines of the Sidneys are conspicuous on her tomb. 
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round upon us, and the vacant chapels are thronged, 
as if with the fiist burst of national life and indepen- 
dence. Now also that life and independence are seen 
in forms peculiar to the age, when the old traditions 
of Christendom gave way before that epoch of rev- 
olution. The royal monuments, though changed in 
architectural decoration, still preserved the antique 
attitude and position, and hardly interfered with the 
outline of the sacred edifica But the taste of private 
individuals at once claimed its new liberty, and opened 
the way to that extravagant latitude of monumental 
innovation which prevailed throughout Europe, and 
in our own day has roused a reaction against the 
whole sepulchral fame of the Abbey. 

The * gorgeous dames ' are for the most part recum- 
bent But, as we have seen, they have trampled on the 
ancient altars in their respective chapels. The Duchess 
of Suffolk still faces the east; but the Duchess of 
Somerset and the Countess of Hertford, dying thirty 
and forty years later, lie north and south. Two mural 
tablets, first of their kind, commemorate in the Chapel 
of St Edmund the cousin of Edward VI., Jane Sey- 
Lady Jane mour,* daughter of the Protector Somerset 

Seymour, ^ 

iMi. (erected by her brother, the same Earl of Hert- 

ford whom we have twice met already) ; and the cousin 
Lady of Elizabeth, Catherine KnoUys, sister of Lord 

Knouya, Huusdou, who had attended her aunt, Anne 
R. Peckaaii. Bolcyu, to the scaflfold. Then follow, in the 

died Oct 10, •' _ , «. -r^ ^ , „ . , , . 

1571. same chapel, Sir K. Pecksall, with his two 

wives, drawn hither by the attraction of the contiguous 
grave of Sir Bernard Brocas, from whom, through his 

1 Intended as the wife of Edward YI. — afterwards friend of 
Catherine Grey, daughter of the Dnchess of Suffolk. (Cooper's lifo 
ofArabeOa StwxH, i. 185.) 
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mother,^ he inherited ihe poet of Master of the Buck- 
hounds to the Queen, and through whom the Brocas 
family were continued. They have risen from their 
couches, and are on their knees. 

The Bussell family, already great with the spoils 
of monasteries, are hard by. John Baron Eussell* 
second son of the second earl,^ after a long John Loni 
tour abroad, died at Highgate,^ and lies here ^^^ 
recumbent, but with his face turned towards the spec- 
tator; whilst his daughter, first of all the sepulchral 
effigies, is seated erect, 'not dead but sleeping,'^ in 
her osier-chair — the prototype of those easy postures 
which have so grievously scandalised our more hw monn. 
reverential age. The monument to the father * ™"**' 
is erected by his widow, the accomplished daughter of 
Sir Antony Cook, who has commemorated her husband's 
virtues in Latin, Greek, and English — an ostentation 
of learning characteristic of the age of Lady Jane Grey, 
but provoking the censure of the simpler taste of 
Addison.* The monument to their daughter 531^^,^11^ 
Elizabeth is erected by her sister Anne. She *™«^ 
is a complete child of Westminster. Her mother, in 
consequence of the plague, was allowed by the Dean 
(Goodman) to await her delivery in a house within 
the Precincts.7 The infant was christened in the 

^ Neale, iL 156. — Hib faneral fees went to buy hangings for the 
zeredos. (Chapter Book, 1571.) 

s Wiffin's House of Russell, i. 493, .503. 

* Lord BusseU had a house within the Precincts. (Chapter Book, 
1581.) 

* Dormit, rum mortua est (Epitaph). 

^ Restored by the Duke of Bedford in 1867. 

* Spectator, No. 329. 

7 Lord Rnssell's letter to the Qneen announcing the birth, is dated 
at Westminster CoU^e, October 22, 1575. ( Wiffin's House 0/ Russell, 
i. 502.) 

VOL. II. — 2 
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Abbey. The procession started from the Deanery. The 
Queen, from whom she derived her name, was god- 
Her Chris, mother, but acted by her 'deputy/ the Coun- 
1676?*^' tess of Warwick, who appeared accordingly in 
royal state — Lady Burleigh, the child's aunt, carry- 
ing the train. The other godmother was Frances 
Countess of Sussex. These distinguished sponsors drew 
to the ceremony two of the most notable statesmen 
of the time, the Earl of Leicester and Sir Philip 
Sidney, who emerged from the Confessor's Chapel, after 
the conclusion of the service, with towels and basina 
The procession returned, through the Cloisters, to a 
stately, costly, and delicate banquet within the Pre- 
cincts. Thus ushered into the Abbey by such a host 
of worthies, four of whom are themselves interred in 
it, Elizabeth Bussell became maid of honour to her 
Her death, royal godmother, and finally was herself buried 
^^^' within its walls. She died of consumption, 

a few days after the marriage of her sister Anne at 
Blackfriars, at which the Queen attended, as represented 
in the celebrated Sherborne Castle picture.^ Such was 
her real end. But the form of her monument has 
„ bred one of *the vulgar errors' of West- 

Her mono- ^ 

ment miustcr mythology. Her finger pointing to 

the skull, the emblem of mortality at her feet, had 
already,* within seventy years from her death, led to 
the legend that she had ' (Ued of the prick of a needle,' ^ 
sometimes magnified into a judgment on her for work- 

1 See 'The Visit of Qaeen Elizabeth to Blackfrian, in 1600/ by 
George Scharf, in AnA. Journal, xxiii. 131. The picture contains also 
the portraits of John Lord Rnssell (p. 218) and of Lady Catherine 
KnoUys (ibid.). 

* Keepe, i. 1680. 

< Wiseman, Chirwrgical Treatises, 1st ed. p. 878, 1676, who argaea 
serioosly from it that ' in ill habits of body small wonnds are mortaL' 
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ing on Sunday. Sir Roger de Coverley was conducted 
to * that martyr to good housewifery.' Upon the inter- 
preter telling him that she was maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth, the knight was very inquisitiye into her 
name and family ; and after having regarded her finger 
for some time, ' I wonder/ says he, ' that Sir Richard 
Baker has said nothing of her in his chronicle.' ^ 

In the Chapel of St. Nicholas lies Winyfred Brydges, 
Marchioness of Winchester, who was, by her first hus- 
band, Sir R. Sackville, cousin of Anne Boleyn, ^inyj^ 
and mother of Thomas Lord Buckhurst, the m^XSm 
poet, and of Lady Dacre, foundress of Emman- ^Mtw. 
uel Hospital, close by the Abbey. Her second ^^^ 
husband was the Marquis of Winchester, who boasted 
that he had prospered through Elizabeth's reign, by 
having ' the pliancy of the willow rather than the stub- 
bornness of the oak.' 

Sir Thomas Bromley (in the Chapel of St. Paul) suc- 
ceeded Sir Nicholas Bacon as Lord Chancellor, and in 
that capacity presided at the trial of Mary sirThomM 
Queen of Scots, and died immediately after- im^^^' 
wards. Sir John Puckering (in the Chapel of sir John 
St. Nicholas) prosecuted both Mary and the ^^^ 
unfortunate Secretary Davison, and succeeded Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton as Lord Keeper — his ' lawyer-like and 
ungenteel ' appearance presenting so forcible a contrast 
to his predecessor, that the Queen could with difficulty 
overcome her repugnance to his appointment. It was 
he who defined to Speaker Coke the liberty allowed to 
the Commons : * Liberty of speech is granted you ; but 
you must know what privilege you have, not to speak 

^ Spectator, No. 329. ^ Compare Goldsmith's Citizen of the World, 
* He told, without hlushing, a hundred Ues. He talked of a lady who 
died bj pricking her finger.' 
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every one what he listeth, or what cometh in his brain 
to utter ; but your privilege is Aye or No/ * To Sir 
sirThoniM Thomas Owen of Cundover, Justice of the 
IMS. ' Common Pleas, friend of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
a fine eJEgy, resembling the portrait of him still pre- 
served at Cundover, was erected by his son Eoger, in 
the south aisle of the Choir. The tomb bears 

His tomb. 

the motto, given to him by the Queen, in allu- 
sion to his humble origin, 'Memorare n&oissima;* and 
his own quaint epitaph, * Spes, vermis, et ego' 

But the most conspicuous monuments of this era 
are those of Lord Hunsdon and of the Cecils. Henry 
LoTd Hum- Ca^T* Barou Hunsdon, the rough honest cham- 
don, 162& berlain to Queen Elizabeth, brother of Lady 
Catherine KnoUys, has a place and memorial worthy of 
his confidential relations with the Queen, who was his 
first-cousin. Like his two princely kinswomen in the 
Chapels of St. Edmund and St. Nicholas, his interment 
was signalised by displacing the altar of the Chapel of 
His monu- St Johu the Baptist. The monument W8is re- 
^^^- markable, even in the last century, as ' most 
magnificent,' ^ and is, in fact, the loftiest in the Abbey. 
It would almost seem as if his son,^ who erected it, 
laboured to make up to the old statesman for the long- 
expected honours of the earldom — three times granted, 
and three times revoked. The Queen at last came to 
see him, and laid the patent and the robes on his bed. 
' Madam,' he answered, * seeing you counted me not 
worthy of this honour whilst I was living, I count 
myself unworthy of it now I am dying.' * He, like Sir 

1 CampbeU's Lives of the Chanodlors, it. 175. 
a Fuller's Worthies, i. 433. 

* Ladj Hunsdon was buried with him (1606-7), also the widow of 
his son (1617-18). (Burial Register.) « Fuller's Worthies, i. 433. 
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R Sackville, * belonged/ as Leicester said, ' to the tribe 
of Dan, and was Noli me tangere,' ^ ' I doubt much, 
my Harry,' wrote Elizabeth to him after his suppression 
of the Northern Kebellion, ' whether that the victory 
given me more joyed me, or that you were by God ap- 
pointed the instrument of my glory.' * And with the 
bitterness of a true patriot, as well as a true kinsman^ 
he was at times so affected as to be ' almost senseless^ 
considering the time, the necessity Her Majesty hath of 
assured friends, the needfulness of good and sound 
counsel, and the small care it seems she hath of either. 
Either she is bewitched,' or doomed to destruction.^ 

Lord Burleigh was attached to Westminster by many 
ties. He was the intimate friend of the Dean, Grabriel 

Groodman ; and this, combined with his High The ceciia. 

° Lord Bur- 
Stewardship, led to his being called, in play, i«*«i». i5«. 

* the Dean of Westminster,' * and he had in his earlier 

days lived in the Precincts.^ Although he was buried 

at Stamford, his funeral was celebrated in the 

Hlfl nmenL 

Abbey, over the graves of his wife ^ and 
daughter, where already stood the towering monu- 
ment,^ erected to them before his death, in the Chapel 
of St Nicholas. It expresses the great grief of hi3 life, 
which, but for the earnest entreaties of the Queen, 
would have driven him from his public duties alto- 
gether. ' If anyone ask,' says his epitaph, * who is that 
aged man, on bended knees, venerable from his hoary 
hairs, in his robes of state, and with the order of the 

1 Aikin'fl Elizabeth, i. 243. 

2 Ibid. » Fronde, ix. 557. 

* Strype'a Memmah of Parker. « Chapter Book, 1551. 

* She too had made Dean Goodman one of her chief adviflers. 
(Strype's Armals, iii. 2. 127.) 

7 The monument has been recently restored by the present Marqnis 
of Salisbury, who is directly descended from this marriage. 
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Garter ? ' — the answer is, that we see the great min- 
ister of £lizabeth, ' his eyes dim with tears for the loss 
of those who were dearer to him beyond the whole race 
of womankind.' ^ It shows the degree of superhuman 
majesty which he had attained in English history, that 
' Sir Boger de Coverley was very well pleased to see 
the statesman Cecil on his knees.' The collar of St. 
George marks the special favour by which, to him alone 
of humble birth, Elizabeth granted the Grarter. ' If any 
ask, who are those noble women, splendidly attired, and 
who are they at their head and feet ? ' — the answer is 
that the one is Mildred, his second wife, nn^^ 
daughter of Sir Antony Cook, and sister of the BSSSji^Sf^ 
learned lady who wrote the epitaphs of Lord ^^• 
Russell in the adjacent chapel, * partner of her hus- 
band's fortunes, through good and evil, during the 
reigns of Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth,' — 
' versed in all sacred literature, especially Basil, Chry- 
sostom, and Gregory Nazianzen;' the other ^nneVew. 
•Anne, his daughter, wedded to the Earl of grfoiSST'* 
Oxford;' at her feet, his second son, Robert ^^^ 
Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury, and at her head her three 
daughters, Elizabeth, Bridget, and Susan Yere. But 

* neither they/ nor his elder son Thomas, nor ' all his 
grandsons and granddaughters,' will efface the grief 

* with which the old man clings to the sad monument 
of his lost wife and daughter.' Robert, on whom his 
father invokes a long life, lies at Hatfield ; but Biiabeth 
his wife Elizabeth has a tomb in this chapel, coanteMof 
and also (removed from its place for the mon- i69l 
ument of the Duchess of Northumberland) his coantess of 



niece Elizabeth, wife of the second Earl of May.iML 

1 The inscription is rery differently giren in Winstanley's Worthiei, 
p. 204. 
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Exeter. The first Earl, Thomas, after a life full of 
ThomM years and honours, lies ^ on the other side of 
of Exeter, the Abbey, in the Chapel of St John the Bap- 
aged' ao. tist. This tomb was built for himself and his 
NeJiitef ' two most dear wives ' — Dorothy Neville, 

J?^ who was interred there before him, and Fran- 

Frances ' 

gg*«^ ces Brydges, who, living till the Eestoration, 
*«*^^- proudly refused to let her eflSgy fill the va- 
cancy on the left side, and is buried at Windsor. 

The tombs by this time had occupied all the chief 
positions in the chapels round the Confessor's shrine. 
There remained a group of smaller chapels, abutting on 
the North Transept, hitherto only occupied by the 
Abbots:^ Islip, who built the small chapel in which 
he lies, and which bears his name ; Esteney, who lies 
in St. John's, and Kirton in St Andrew's ChapeL But 
this comparative solitude was now invaded by the sud- 
den demand of the Flemish wars.' The one unfor- 
gotten hero of those now forgotten battles. Sir Philip 
Sidney, lies under the pavement of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
the precursor, by a long interval, of Nelson and Wel- 
sir Francis liugtou. But to SiT Fraucis Vere, who com- 
vere,i609. sanded the forces in the Netherlands, his 
widow erected a tomb, which she must have copied 
from the scene* of his exploits — in a direct imitation 

1 The funeral sermon (in the fllnees of Archhishop Abbott) was 
preached by Joseph Hall. (State Papers, March 8, 1623.) 

« See Chapter V. 

' This part of the Abbey, dniing the two next centuries, was known 
as 'The Tombs/ (Register; and see Fuller's Church History, 1621.) 

* The following epitaph, not ou his tomb, records his end : — 

When Vere soDght death, ann'd irlth hi* fword and ahteld, 
Death was aflraid to meet him In the field : 
Bat when his weapon* he had laid aside, 
Deftth, like a coward, atraek him, and he died 
(PettigTBw.lfiS.) 
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of the tomb of Engelbert^ Count of Nassau, in the 
church at Breda, where, as here, four kneeling „. ^ ^ 

^ HiB tomb. 

knights support the arms of the dead man 
who lies underneath. This retention of an older taste 
has always drawn a tender feeling towards the tomb.^ 
•Hush! hush! he vill speak presently,' softly whis- 
pered Soubiliac to a question thrice repeated by one 
who found him standing with folded arms and eyes 
riveted on the fourth knight, whose lips seem just 
opening to address the bystander.® By a natural af- 
finity, the tomb of Sir Francis Vere drew They«res 

*^ and Bean- 

after it, a century later, the last of his de- ctorM.1702. 

scendants into the same vault — Aubrey de Vere, the 
last Earl of Oxford, and afterwards the Beauclerk fam- 
ily, through the marriage of the Duke of St. Albans 
with his daughter and heiress, Diana de Vere.* Close 
beside is Sir George Holies, his kinsman and girOMrge 
comrade in arms -on a monument as far re- ««"-'^«* 
moved from mediaeval times as that of Sir Francis Vere 
draws near to them. The tall statue stands, not, like 
that of Vere, modestly apart from the wall, but on 
the site of the altar once dedicated to the Confessor's 
favourite saint — the first in the Abbey that stands 
erect ; the first that wears, not the costume of the time, 
but that of a Soman general ; the first monument 
which, in its sculpture, reproduces the events in which 
the hero was engaged — the Battle of Nieuport He, 
like Vere, attracted to the spot his later descendants ; 

^ Comi>are the arrangement of the tomb of the Emperor Lewis at 
Manich. 

^ The tomb was injiired by the workmen engaged on Wolfe's 
monament. {Gent, Mag.) 

' Ciuiningham's Handbook, p. 42. This same story is told of the 
figure on the N. W. comer of the Norris tomb. (Life of NoUehent, ii. 
p. 86.) « See Chapter IIL 
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and for the sake of the neighbourhood of his own and 
his wife's ancestors a hundred years later, rose the 
gigantic monumeut of John Holies, Duke of New- 
castle,^ who lies at the feet of his illustrious name- 
sake.^ Deeper yet into these chapels the Flemish 
trophies penetrate. Against the wall, which must 
have held the altar of the Chapel of St Andrew, is 
De Buigh. the mural tablet of John de Buigh, who fell 
^^^ in boarding a Spanish ship ; and in front of 

it rises a monument, if less beautiful than that of Yere, 
yet of more stirring interest, and equally connected 
with the wars in that old 'cockpit of Europe.* We 
have seen that on the other side of the Abbey was 
interred Catherine EnoUys, the faithful attendant of 
Anne Boleyn. We now come to a continuation of the 
same mark of respect on the part of Elizabeth — not 
often shown, it is said — for those who had been stead- 
fast to her mother's cause, and, curiously enough, to a 
house with which the family of Enollys was in con- 
stant strife. Sir Francis KnoUys, the husband of 
Catherine Carey, and Treasurer of the Queen's House- 
hold,* perhaps from their neighbourhood in Oxford- 

1 Dart, ii. 2. 

* Another Holies — Francis, son of the Earl of Clare, who died at 
the age of eighteen, on his retnm from the Flemish war a few years 
later — sits, like his namesake, in Roman costume in St. 
HoUm'i622. E^n*'i^d** Chapel, * a figure of most antique simplicity and 
beauty.' (Horace Walpole.) His pedestal was copied from 
that on which, in a similar attitude, dose by, sits Elizabeth Russell 
(see p. 184). The like sentiment of a premature death probably 
caused this twin-like companionship. The dose of his epitaph 
deserves notice: 

Bfan'ii life if meuared by his work, not days, 
No aged sloth, but aotiTe yoath, hath pndw. 

For the HoUes monuments the sculptor, Stone, received respectively 
j£100 and £50 from Lord Clare. (Walpole^s Anecdotes of Painting, 
ii. 59.) ' Biog, BrUamuca, 
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shire, was a deadly rival to Henry Norris. ' Queen Eliz- 
abeth loved the KnoUyses for themselves; the Nor- 
rises for themselves and herself. The Nor- TheNwrta 
rises got more honour abroad ; the KnoUyses ^°^'' 
more profit at home, continuing constantly at court; 
and no wonder, if they were the warmest who sate 
next the fire.' Henry Norris was the son of that un- 
happy man who, alone of all those who perished on the 
scaffold with Anne Boleyn, denied or was silent as to 
her guilt Elizabeth, it is believed, expressed her grati- 
tude for the chivalry of the father by her favour to the 
son. He was further endeared to her by the affection 
she had for his wife, Margaret, daughter of Lord Wil- 
liam of Thame, whom, from her swarthy complexion, 
the Queen called *her own crow.'^ By his marriage 
with Margaret, Henry Norris inherited Eycote HemyLord 
in Oxfordshire, where, according to his ex- leoa 
pressed intention, the local tradition maintains that he 
is buried.^ The monument in the Abbey, however, is 
a tribute, ' by their kindred, not only to himself, but to 
the noble acts, the valour, and high worth of that right 
valiant and warlike progeny of lus — a brood of martial- 
spirited men, as the Netherlands, Portugal, Little Bre- 
tagne, and Ireland can testify.' ' William, John, 
Thomas, Henry, Maximilian, and Edward, are all rep- 
resented on the tomb, probably actual likenesses. All, 
except John^ and Edward, fell in battle. John died 
of vexation at losing the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, 

^ FnUer'B Worthies, iii. 16, 17. But rather from the Norris crest, a 
zsven. 

' Bart, ii. 7. — Neale (ii. 198) sajs that he was interred here. His 
daughter and sole heiress, Elizabeth, ia bmied in St Nicholas's Chapel. 
(Begister, Norember 28, 1645.) 

* Camden, in Neale, ii. 195. 

« See Fronde, xi 108, 128, 184. 
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and the Queen, to whose hardness he owed his n^lect, 
johnNoiris. repaired the wrong too late, by one of those 
*"*• stately letters, which she only could write, 

consoling 'my own crow* for the loss of her son.^ 
'Though nothing more consolatory and pathetical 
could be written from a Prince, yet the death of the 
son went so near the heart of the Earl, his ancient 
Edward father, that he died soon after.' Edward 
Norri».i«)4. j^Jq^^ flurvived his father and brothers; and, 
accordingly, he alone is represented, not, as the others, 
in an attitude of prayer, but looking cheerfully up- 
wards. 'They were men of haughty courage, and of 
great experience in the conduct of military affairs ; and, 
to speak in the character of their merit, they were 
persons of such renown and worth, as future time 
must, out of duty, owe them the debt of honourable 
memory/ ^ That honourable memory has long ago per- 
ished from the minds of men ; but still, as preserved in 
this monument,' it well closes the glories of the Eliza- 
bethan court and camp in the Abbey * 

One other monument of the wars of those times, 
though of a comparatively unknown warrior, and lo- 
cated in what must then have been an obscure and 
solitary place in the South Aisle of the Choir, carries 
us to a wider field. ' To the glory of the Lord of Hosts,* 

1 FnUer's Worthies^ iiL 8, who giyes the letter. 

s Camden, in Neale, ii. 199. 

* From this monament the Chapel was called, in the next centory 
(see Register, Aug. 16, 1722 ; Aug. 8, Oct. 24, 1725), * Norris's Chapel ; 
as now, for a like reason, the ' Nightingale Chapel.' 

^ Here also lie Sir John Burrough, Groyernor of the Netherlands 
under Lord Essex; and Henry Noel (1596), gentleman pensioner to 
the Queen, and hnried here by her particular directions, for ' his gentile 
address and skill in music' (Dart, ii. 7.) 

^ Is it an accidental coincidence, or an indication of Macanlay's 
exact knowledge, that the Lay of the contemporary < Battle of Ivry * 
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here restetb Sir Bichard Bingham, Knight, who fought 
not only in Scotland and Ireland, but in the g^ MchMd 
Isle of Candy under the Venetians, at Cabo ^^ 
Ghrio, and the famous Battaile of Lepanto ^^' 
against the Turks ; in the civil wars of France ; in the 
Netherlands, and at Smerwich,^ where the Bomans 
and Irish were vanquished/ 

Not far off is the monument of William Thynne, 
coeval with the rise of the great house of which his 
brother was the founder ; and by his long life ^rmMm 
covering the whole Tudor dynasty, from the ai^Mirch 
reign of Henry VII., when he travelled over "' ^^^ 
the yet united Europe, through the wars of Henry VIII., 
when he fought against the Scots at Musselburgh, to 
the middle of Elizabeth's reign, when he ' gently fell 
asleep in the Lord/ 

The descent from the Court of Elizabeth to that of 

James I. is well indicated by the change of interest in 

the monuments. They are not deficient in a ^^j^ ^^ 

certain grandeur, but it is derived rather from ^^" ^ 

the fame of the families than of the individuals. Such 

are the monuments of Lady Catherine St. lAdy 

I John (once in St Michael's, now in St. Nich- st johS* 

olas's Chapel), of the Fanes, of the Talbots, Taibots, ' 

and of the Hattons, in the Chapels of St. Hattons, 

1619; Cap- 
Nicholas, St Edmund, and St Erasmus; of i«ton,ie3i. 

Dudley Carleton,^ the ambassador in Spain, in St Paul's 

ChapeL He it was who, on his return from Spain, 



coromences with the like strain? Compare Froade, zi. 237. Yere's 
motto is also Deo exercitum. 

1 For Bingham's exploits at Smerwich in Dingle Bay, see Fronde, 
xi. 2*>-2.35. 

^ 8tone receired for this monument £200. (Walpole's Anecdotes, 
iL62.) 
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' found the King at Theobald's, hunting in a very care- 
less and unguarded manner, and upon that, in order to 
the putting him on a more careful looking to himself, 
he told the King he must either give over that way of 
hunting, or stop another hunting that he was engaged 
in, which was priest-hunting; for he had intelligence 
in Spain that . . . Queen Elizabeth was a woman of 
power, and was always so well attended that all their 
plots against her failed ; but a Prince who was always 
in woods and forests could be easily overtaken. The 
advice, however, wrought otherwise than he had in- 
tended, for the King continued to hunt, and gave up 
hunting the priests/ ^ The two greatest men who 
passed away in James I/s reign rest far off — Bacon in 
his own Yerulam, Shakspeare in his own Stratford. 
One inferior to these, yet the last relic of the age of 
Elizabethan adventure, has left his traces close by. 
The Gatehouse of Westminster was the prison, St 
Margaret's Church the last resting-place, of Sir Walter 
Ealegh.^ A companion of his daring expeditibn to 
Fayal rests, without a memorial, in St Edmund's 
Lord Her- Chapel — Lord Hervey, who had greatly dia- 
vey, 1W2. tinguishcd himself at the time of the Spanish 
Armada, and afterwards in Ireland.' 

One stately monument of this epoch is remarkable 
from its position. In the southern side of the central 
Lewfa aisle of Henry VII.'s Chapel was buried 
of Rich- Ludovic Stuart, Duke of Richmond and 

mond, died , T^itii^ 

Feb. 16. Lennox, cousm to James I. (who had been 

162S-4 ; bar- ' . . , 

led Feb. 17. hig QUO Confidential companion m the ex- 
pedition to Gtowrie House), Lord Chamberlain, and 

1 Barneffl Ovm Time, i. 12. « See Chapter V. 

* Register. The facts from Camden and Dagdale are commnni- 
cated by the kindness of Lord Arthnr Herrej. 
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Lord High Admiral of Scotland.^ The funeral cere- 
mony took place two months after his burial, Ducheas 
perhaps from his having died of the 'spot- monc^iod. 
ted ague.'^ His widow,^ who raised the charie« 

^ ' Lennox, son 

monument, and, with the exception of his Jfucifeasof 
brother Esme,* all the Lennox family, were |jSdM?ay^* 
laid beside him, including the natural son of f'^jj^.^""* 
Charles IL, to whom his father transferred the EsmeLen- 
name and titles of the great family then just ^^p^^ ^, 
extinct The heart of Esme, its last lineal JuriS^oct 
descendant, was placed in an urn at the feet ^^ ^'^^ 
of his ancestors, after the Eestoration ; and in the vault 
lies the beautiful Duchess of Eichmond, widow of the 
last of the race, ancestress of the Stuarts of Blantyre, 
whose eflSgy was, by her own special request, placed 

1 Epitaph, 2 Sam. iii. 38: — 

GHBONOo"- AN IonoratIs.* qVIa pbInCbps bt VTb MaonYs obIIt 

hoDIb. 
The elongated letters are all the Roman nnmerals. If they are ex- 
tracted, and placed according to their value, they give (as pointed out 
to me hy Mr. Poole, the master-mason of the Abhey) the date of the 
year : — 

M. DC. vvv. ininii., t. «. looo + eoo + 15 + s = 1623. 

For other like chronograms see Pettigrew's Epitcq>ks, 163, 164. 

2 State Paper Office, 1624. 

' She requested Charles L's intervention for the removal of the 
stone partition of the Chapel ' wherein is a door and corridors, and for 
the erection of an iron grate in lieu thereof.' The king, ' though ready 
to do anything that may add to the honour of the duke, was careful 
not to command anything that may give an injury and blemish to the 
strength and security of that Chapel,' and therefore referred the matter 
to the Dean and Chapter, and they apparently objected, as the partition 
still remains. (State Paper Office, 1626.) The tomb has been splen- 
didly restored at the cost of the present representative of the family, 
the Earl of Damley. 

* He, in 1624, with much pomp, equal to that of the funeral of Anne 
of Denmark, was buried in the vault of his grandmother. Lady Mar- 
garet (See Chapter III.) 
VOL. II. — 8 
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close by after her death, ' as well done in wax as could 

be,' ' under crown-glass and none other,* * in the robes 

she wore at the coronation of Queen Anne, and with a 

parrot which had ' lived with her Grace for forty years, 

and survived her only a few days.' The parrot confirms 

the allusion of Pope to 'the famous Duchess, who 

would 

Die, and endow a college or a cat' ' 

The shadows of the reign of Charles L rested heavily 
on the tombs of the next generation. First come those 
Court or which gather round the great favourite of the 
two first Stuart reigns — Greorge Villiers, 
family. Dukc of Buckingham, ' Steenie.' • Never any 
man in any age, nor, I believe, in any country or na- 
tion, rose in so short a time to so much greatness of 
honour, fame, and fortune, upon no other advantage or 
recommendation than the beauty and gracefulness of 
his person.'^ This tragical rise we trace both in the 
Sir Gaoige ^^^^ ^^ ^^ parents and of himself. In the 
vuuen,ifl06. Chapel of St. Nicholas lies the Leicestershire 
squire. Sir Greorge Villiers, with his second wife, Mary 
Beaumont, to whom, at his own early death, he left the 
handsome boy, and by whose * singular care and affec- 
tion the youth was trained in those accomplishments 

1 See Note at the end of the Chapter. 

> Pope's Moral Euays, Epistle iii. 96, with his own note and Whar- 
ton's comment (yoL iii. p. 245). 

* Clarendon, i. 16. Westminster witnessed a singular proof of the 
Conrt affection and the popular hatred for Villiers. One of his fkvoar- 
ites, Sir John Grimes, had a pompons funeral in the Abbey. The 
butchers of King Street buried a dog in Tothill Fields in ridicule of the 
ceremony, saying, ' the soul of a dog was as good as that of a Scot.' 
On that occasion the communion cloth, two copes, and Prince Henry's 
lobes, were stolen from the Abbey. (State Papers, Domestic, James I., 
YoL Ixxxvi. No. 132.) Grimes's graYe is unknown. 
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which befitted his natural grace.' ^ Each of the two 
stately figures which lie on that tomb, carved by the 
hand of the famous sculptor, Nicholas Stone,- lives in 




FLAK or THK BUOIUNOHAM (VILLIKBS) VAULT IN HXNBT VIl/s 
CHAPEL. 



Na 1. i8 the shaped leaden coffin of 

Lord Francia Yilliera (1648). Under 

U Mxt two other leaden coffins of the 

common shape. The wooden cases 

are wholly absent Over the legs of 

these is a small leaden coffin of a child 

Lord Charles ViUien (1626). 
Ko. 2. Mary» Duchess of Buckingham, 

0704). 
Na 8. Charles HamUton, Earl of Selkirk 

0739). 
No. 4. Catherine, Countess Orandison, 

a72WJ). 

the pages of Clarendon, as he follows the fortunes of 
their son. That stiff burly knight, in his plated armour 



No. 5. General William Steuart 0786). 

No. 6. A shaped leaden coffin of a child 
(no inscription). 

[Doubtless (from the Register) Philip 
FeOding, third son to William Eari of 
Denbigh, buried Jan. 10, 1627-8.] 

No. 7. A cubical chest, plated with an 
Earl's coronet and monogram. 

No. 10. A stone under the floor, remov- 
able to enter the vault 

Na IL The steps under the stone. 



1 CUurendon, i. 17. 

* He received £560 for it. 



Walpcle's AMcdUes, ii. 61. 
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and trunk breeches, is ' the man, of a very venerable 
aspect,* who (more than twenty years after his death) 
drew the bed-curtains of the ofl&cer of the King's ward- 
robe, at midnight, ' and, fixing his eyes upon him, asked 
him if he knew him ; ' and when ' the poor man, half 
dead with fear and apprehension/ having at last ' called 
to his memory the presence of Sir George Villiers, and 
the very clothes he used to wear, in which at that time 
he seemed to be habited,' answered ' that he thought 
him to be that person* — then ensued the warning, 
thrice repeated, and conveyed with difficulty, to the 
Duke his son, whose colour changed as he heard it ; 
and he swore that that knowledge could come ' only by 
the Devil, for that those particulars were known only 
to himself and to one person more, who he was sure 
countewof would ucvcr speak of it/* And that lady, 
ham, burled with broad full facc and flowing ermine 
1^2. ' mantle, created Countess of Buckingham in 
her own right, and professing to be 'descended from 
five of the most powerful kings of Europe by so many 
direct descents,' ^ is the mother towards whom the Duke 
' had ever a most profound reverence,' — in whose be- 
half, when he thought that she had suffered a neglect 
from Henrietta Maria, he came into the Queen's 'cham- 
ber in much passion,' and told her ' she should repent 
of it,' 'and that there had been Queens in England 
who had lost their heads/ ^ She it was who warned 
the Lord-Keeper (Williams) 'that St David's (Laud) 
was the man that did undermine him with her son, and 
would undermine any man, that himself might rise/ * 
She too it was with whom, after the Duke had received 
the fatal warning, he ' was shut up for the space of two 

1 Clarendon, i. 74, 78. " Epitaph. 

8 Clarendon, i. 69. ^ Bacon's Uft^ zvL 368. 
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or three hours, the noise of their discourse frequently 
reaching the ears of those who attended in the next 
rooms : and when the Duke left her, his countenance 
appeared full of trouble, with a mixture of anger, never 
before observed in him, in any conversation with her ; ' 
and she, 'at the Duke's leaving her, was found over- 
whelmed in tears, and in the highest agony imaginabla* ^ 
Within six months she received the news of the 
Duke*s murder, and 'seemed not in the least degree 
surprised ; ' but heard it as if she had foreseen q^^^ 
it, ' nor did afterwards express such a degree j^^l^ 
of sorrow as was expected from such a mother ham^lSSi 
for the loss of such a son.' ^ But the thrill of bSelW 
that fall, at least in the royal circle, 'the ^®'^®* 
lively regret, such as never Prince had expressed for 
the loss of a servant,' after his first cold reception of 
the news had passed away, are well repre- 
sented in his tomb ' in the north side of the 



1 Clarendon, i. 78, 79. — In her grare were interred two grand- 
daoghters and two great-grandsons of the Feilding family. William, 
Earl of Denbigh, had married her daughter. (Barial Register, 1638, 
1640. 1641.) On opening the vault in 1878 there was found on the 
plate of her coffin the following inscription : — ^ I. H. S. rbpebtor 

QUISQUIS E8, LAMINA HUIC LOCULO IKFIXA QUAM H08PITEM 

LiGWEUB HABEAT FAUCIS TE EDOCTUK YOLO. [Then foUowB a de- 
scription of her, resembling her epitaph.] wata ebat ipsis calendis 

MAII, BED DIES ILLI MAOIS PROPRIE WATALIS ERAT IDEM QUI 
8AKCTI8 DEI, DIB SCILICET IN QUO HAS SUAB TERREKAS 8UPBR- 
INDUYLAB FBLICITBB POBUIT, ANKO ^T : BVM LXII. — XIX. APRIL. 
— FBBlA. QUINTJl A.D. MDCXXXII. HAXO A MB. EDOCTU8 ABI XN- 

8TRUCTIOR ET ATE MARIA DiGAB wvu. It seems to imply the 
Roman Catholic belief either of the Countess or her suryivors, and is 
curious in connection with Laud. Possibly it even hints at the Abbey 
falling into the hands of the Roman Catholics. An imperfect copy of 
this inscription was made in the Burial Register, on opening the vault 
in 1719. « Clarendon, i. 79. 

* He had already designed the place for his family. His son Charles 
Marquis Buckingham, Earl of Coyentry, was buried March 17, 1626-7, 
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central aisle of Henry VII.'s Chapel — the first intru- 
sion of any person not of royal lineage into that mauso- 
leum of Princes. No higher place could well be given ; 
and though the popular distrust was so strong as to 
curtail the funeral itself within the smallest possible 
dimensions,^ the deep sensation in his own circle is 
His moim. showu by the inscription on his coflBn, which 
ment, 1633. jecords how he had been the ' singular favour- 
ite of two Kings, and was cut oflF by a nefarious parri- 
cide/ 2 and yet more by the elaborate monument erected 
by his widow, and completed in 1633. We seem to be 
present in the Court of Charles as we look at its fan- 
tastic ornaments ('Fame even bursting herself, and 
trumpets to tell the news of his so sudden fall') and 
its pompous inscriptions, calling each State in Europe 
severally to attest the several virtues of this ' Enigma 
of the World.' It corresponds to the blasphemous 
comparison in which the grave Sir Edward Coke 
likened him to Our Saviour, and to Clarendon's more 
measured verdict on that 'ascent so quick, that it 
seemed rather a flight than a growth ; ' ' such a darling 
of fortune, that he was at the top before he was well 
seen at the bottom : his ambition rather found at last 
than brought there, as if a garment necessary for that 
air ; no more in his power to be without promotion, and 
titles, and wealth, than for a healthy man to sit in the 

' in a little chapel on the north side of King Henry Vn/s monnment ; ' 
and on Jan. 19, 1627-8, his nephew, Philip Feilding, the third son to 
William Earl of Denbigh, by the Dake's sister. (Register.) See 
Appendix. His wife, Lady Catherine Manners, whose efRgy lies by 
his side, is not buried here : 

' When Bfannen* name with TIlIieTS* Joined I eee, 
How do I reyereoce your nobility.* 

(Cowley.) 

1 Keepe, p. 101. * See Appendix. 
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sun in the brightest dogdays, and remain without any 
warmth/ ^ 

There is a lesser interest attaching to the tomb, as 
indicating the ecclesiastical tastes and sentiments of 
that age. He, the friend of Laud, the piUar of the 
High Church party, nevertheless from his tomb asserts 
and reasserts his claim to the name — in our own time 
by their followers so vehemently repudiated — of * Pro- 
testant ; ' and the allegorical figures are the first wanton 
intruders into the imagery (now so dear to the school 
of Laud) which adorns that ancient Chapel. 

Within the same vault (if we may thus far anticipate 
the course of history) repose in two cofl&ns, placed upon 
and beneath that of the murdered Duke, his two sons, 
George and Francis, who appear as blooming boys side 
by side on their father's monument above, as they do 
in Vandyke's famous picture at Windsor. LordFnuicii 
Francis, born after his fathers death, was the Jaiy7, 

buried July 

first to follow, 'a youth of rare beauty and io,ie4a 
comeliness ^ of person,* who fell at the battle of Kings- 
ton, which had been precipitated by his own and his 
brother's rashness. His body was 'brought from 
thence by water to York Place, in the Strand, and 
deposited in his father's vault in the Abbey, with an 
inscription, which it is pity should be butted with 
him.' * The cofl&n of Francis, with that of his q^^ 
brother Charles, is placed above his father's 22I^Wke 
remains. Beneath them lies the last surviving h!iS"d?id^" 
successor in the dukedom, George Villiers, the buried June 
profligate courtier of Charles 11. — the ' Zimri ' ^' ^^• 
of Dryden, the rival of ' Peveril of the Peak ; * where 

1 Clarendon, i. 61, 62. ^ Clarendon, vi. 96. 

* Bryan Fairfax's lAft of the Duke of Buckingham^ p. 24. The in- 
scription which Fairfax gives is almost exactly the same as that found 
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Pope's famous though fictitious description of his miser- 
able deathbed is recalled to us, as on the decayed coffin- 
plate we dimly trace the record of his Geoige and 
Garter — ' Feriscdidis eques! ^ 

Two other magnates of that age rest in the Abbey, 
who must have regarded the fall of Buckingham with 
feelings somewhat different from those of Charles and 
Laud. In the Chapel of St. Benedict, second of the 
secular monuments which fill its narrow space, and 
similar to that of Buckingham's parents, is the tomb of 
Lord Middlesex, erected to him by his wife, who rests 
by his side, in ' the calm haven which he has reached 
after the stormy voyage of his long life.' * Lionel Cran- 
field, * though extracted from a gentleman's family, had 
been bred in the City, and, being a man of great wit 
cranfleid. *^^ Understanding in all the mysteries of 
Sddieaex, trade, had found means to work himself into 
^"*- the favour of the Duke of Buckingham;'* 

and was accordingly, 'with wonderful expedition,* 
through various lesser oflBces, raised to the highest 
financial post of Lord High Treasurer. As by his busi- 
ness-like habits he rose to power, so by them he was 
led to thwart his patron's extravagance ; and hence the 
celebrated impeachment by which he fell, and which 
called forth the prophetic remonstrance of King James, 
in a scene which must have suggested many a page in 
the ' Fortunes of Nigel : ' 

' By God, Stenny ' [the King said to the Duke in much 
choler] ' you are a fool, and will shortly repent this folly, and 

on the coffin in 1866; and records hiB extraordinarj beaaty and hia 
nine wounds. 

1 See Appendix. ' Epitaph. 

* Clarendon, i. 39. — He was owner of Knole, where his portrait 
8tiU< 
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will find that, in this fit of popularity, you are making a rod, 
with which you will be scourged yourself ! * And turning in 
some anger to the Prince, told him, ' That he would live to 
have his belly full of Parliament impeachments : and when I 
shall be dead, you will have too much cause to remember 
how much you have contributed to the weakening of the 
crown/ * 

On the other side of the Abbey, in St Paul's Chapel, 
is Sir Francis (afterwards Lord) Cottington.^ Look at 
his face, as he lifts himself up on his elbow; and 
read Clarendon's description of his interviews Lord cot- 
with Buckingham, with James I., with Laud, 1662. ^' 
and with Charles IL, and think of the quaint caustic 
humour which he must have diffused through those 
three strange English reigns, and of the Spanish Court, 
in which he spent his early youth and his extreme 



A very wise man, by the great and long experience he had 
in business of all kinds ; and by his natural temper, which 
was not liable to any transport of anger, or any other passion, 
but could bear contradiction, and even reproach, without 
being moved, or put out of his way ; for he was very steady 
in pursuing what he proposed to himself, and had a courage 
not to be frighted with any opposition. ... He was of 
an excellent humour and very easy to live with : and, under 
a grave countenance, covered the most of mirth, and caused 
more than any man of the most pleasant disposition. He never 
used anybody ill, but used many very well for whom he had 
no regard : his greatest fault was, that he could dissemble, 

1 Clarendon, i. 41. 

3 The npper part of the tomb was erected, dnring his lifetime, to 
the memory of his wife (1633), whose bnst is the work of Hubert le 
Suenr. The lower part is by 'the one-eyed Italian Fanelli.' — Calen- 
dars of State Papers (Domestic), 1634, Preface, p. xlii. 
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and make men believe that he loved them very well, when 
he caied not for them. He had not very tender affections, 
nor bowels apt to yearn at all objects which deserved com- 
passion ; he was heartily weary of the world, and no man 
was more willing to die ; which is an argument that he had 
peace of conscience. He left behind him a greater esteem of 
his parts than love to his person.^ 

When Charles I. wished to employ torture after the 
death of Buckingham, the answer that it was unlavirful 
was conveyed to him by Sir Thomas Bichard- sirThonuw 
son, who was known as the 'jeering Lord i6m. *** 
Chief Justice.' ^ When, on one occasion, he came out 
from being reprimanded by Laud, he declared that 
* the lawn-sleeves had almost choked him.' When, on 
another occasion, he condemned Prynne, he said, ' Let 
him have the Book of Martyrs to amuse him/ * He 
is buried in the north aisle of the Choir, under his 
monument 

The dragon's teeth which had been sown in the lives 
of the statesmen on whose graves we have just trodden, 
bore their natural harvest in the lives of those whose 
graves we have to tread immediately afterwards. Close 
by the tomb of his ancestor, Lord Hunsdon, in the 
Chapel of St. John, is the tablet to Thomas xhonu« 
Cary — the one memorial in the Abbey which ^^*^' ^®*- 
speaks of the death of Charles I., whose attendant he 
was, and whose monument represents him as dying a 

^ Clarendon, vi. 465, 467. — His body was bronght from Valladolid, 
and, though he died a Roman Catholic, was interred in the Abbey. 
The epitaph bj his son is twice inaccurate. It was not nnder Charles 
but James, that his career began in Spain ; and he died, not at the 
age of 74, bnt at 77. 

^ See Evelyn's Memoirs, ii. 10. 

* See Foss's Judges, vi. 359-362. 
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second death fourteen years afterwards, in the year in 
which the execution of his master took place.^ 

Then comes the period, which, more than any other, 
indicates the strong hold which the Abbey had laid on 
The Mao- *^® mind of the whole nation ; when not even 
?H™o^- ^^^ excess of Puritan zeal, or the sternness 
1I01IW.ALTH. Qf Eepublican principles, could extinguish in 
the statesmen of the Commonwealth the longing to be 
buried in the Eoyal Monastery.^ 

Pym, the chief of the Parliamentary leaders, was the 
first He died at Derby House, close by, in Canon 
Pym, died Row, an oflBcial residence of members of Par- 
SS'cd Dec liament. Whilst at Oxford there was a * great 
16, 1648. feast, and great preparations made for bonfires 
that night, for that they heard that Master Pym was 
dead,' the House of Commons, by a respect hitherto 
without precedent, ordered that his body should be ' in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey, without any charge for 
breaking open the ground there, and a monument be 
prepared for him at the charge of the Commonwealth.' 
The funeral of * King Pym,' as he was called, 

Hii nmenl. 

was celebrated, worthily of such a name, with 
* wonderful pomp and magnificence, in that place where 
the bones of our English kings and princes are com- 
mitted to their rest/ * The body, followed by his two 
sons, was carried from Derby House on the shoulders 
of the ten chief gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
and was accompanied by both Houses of Parliament, 
and by the Assembly of Divines, then sitting in the 

1 This appears bj comparing the date of the plate on the coffin (dis- 
covered in 1879), with the inflated inscription on the monnment. 

^ Here, as elsewhere, the graves of the men of letters are reserved 
for the consideration of Poets' Comer. 

s Clarendon, iv. 436. 
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Jerusalem Chamber.^ He was laid at the entrance of 
the Chapel of St. John the Baptist, under the grave- 
stone of John Windsor. The funeral sermon was 
preached by Stephen Marshall, on the words (Micah 
vii 1, 2) ' Woe is me ! for the good man is perished out 
of the earth.' The grand stickler for Parliamentary 
usage was buried in a grand Parliamentary fashion : 

None can completely Pym lament. 
But something like a Parliament, 
The public sorrow of a State 
Is bat a brief commensurate ; 
We must enacted passions have. 
And laws for weeping at his grave.* 

Pym's grave became the point of attraction for the 
next few years. Close beside him was laid Sir William 
Strode, with him one of the 'Five members,' sirwmiam 
and 'from his fury' known as 'the Parlia- ^^^^ 
ment driver.' Within the chapel lies Robert g^fS"' 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, the Parliamentary ^®5oct 
general. The critical moment of his death, ^'^^' 
and his position as a possible mediator between the 
contending parties, gave a peculiar importance to his 
funeraL Tt was made by the Independents ' a golden 
bridge for a departing enemy.' The dead heroes of the 
Abbey were called to greet his approach : 

How the ghosts throng to see their great new guest — 
Talbot, Vere, Norrisy Williams and the rest I 

The sermon was preached by the Presbyterian minister, 
Dr. Vines, who compared him to Abner. Its title was 
taken from ' the hearse,' which was unusually splendid, 
and was placed ' where the Communion Table stood.' 

1 See Chapter VI. 

^ Mercurius Britannicus, quoted in Forster's StateMmen, ii. 299, from 
which the above details are taken. 
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But in the night, by some ' rude vindictive fellows who 
got into the church/ variously suspected to be Cavaliers, 
or Independents, the head of the effigy was broken, the 
buff coat which he had worn at Edgehill was slit, the 
scarlet breeches were cut, the white boots slashed, and 
the sword taken away.^ The same rough hands, in 
passing, defaced the monument of Camden. In conse- 
quence the hearse was removed, and, as the peculiar 
feeling of the moment passed,^ there was no fulfilment 
of the intention of moving the body to a grander situ- 
ation, in Henry VII/s Chapel, where (said the preacher) 
there 'should be such a squadron-monument, as will 
have no brother in England, till the time do come (and 
I wish it may be long first) that the renowned and 
most excellent champion that now governs the sword 
of England shall lay his bones by him.' ' 

This wish, thus early expressed for Cromwell, was, as 
we have seen, realised ; and to that royal burial-place, 
as if in preparation, the Parliamentary funerals hence- 
Popham. forth converged. In St. John's Chapel,* in- 
i«6i. ^ deed, with Strode and Essex, was laid the 
fierce Independent, Edward Popham, distinguished both 

^ In Dnlwich Gallery there was long posseiwed a portrait of 'the 
old man who demolished with an axe the monument of the Earl of 
Essex, in Westminster Abhey.' 

3 His grave was in St. John's Chapel, by the right side of the Earl 
of Exeter's monument (Register), in a vanlt occupied by an Abbot, 
whose crozier was still perfect. {Perfect Relation of Essex's FtmercU,) 
In 1879, after a long search, the coffin of Essex was discovered as 
indicated. The fragment of the crozier was still there. (Camden.) 
This disposes of the varions conjectnres in Neale, ii. 185. (See 
Chapter V.) 

' These particulars are taken from the Funeral Sermon, the Elegy, 
the Programme of the Funeral, the Perfect Relation, and the L\fe of 
Essex, all published at the time. See also Heath's Chromde, p. 125, 
who mistakes the position of the heane. 

« Dart, ii. 145 ; Kennett, p. 537. 
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by sea and land. But in Henry VII.'s Chapel, at the 
head of Elizabeth's tomb, was magnificently bmied 
the learned Isaac Dorislaus, advocate at the i^^^^ 
King's trial. Under the Commonwealth he SSJS'june 
was ambassador at the Hague, where he was ^*' ^^^' 
assassinated ' one evening, by certain highflying Royal- 
ist cut-throats, Scotch most of them ; a man of heavy, 
deep-wrinkled, elephantine countenance, pressed down 
with the labours of life and law. The good ugly man 
here found his quietus.' ^ 

In the same vault probably which contained the 
Protector and his family was deposited Ireton, his son- 
in-law, with an honour the more remarkable, ireton, died 
from the circumstance that his death took i66o':bnr{ed 
place at a distance. His body was brought from i«6o-l ' 
Limerick, where he had died of the plague in the camp, 
and lay in state at Somerset House,^ with the hatch- 
ment bearing the motto, DiUce et decorum est pro patria 
mori, which the Cavaliers interpreted, * It is good for 
his country that he should die.' * Evelyn watched the 
procession pass ' in a very solemn manner.' Cromwell 
was chief mourner.* His obsequies were honoured by 
a sermon from the celebrated Puritan Dean of Christ- 
church, John Owen, on the * Labouring Saint's Dis- 
mission to rest.'^ He must have been no common 
man to have evoked so grave and pathetic an eulogy : 
' The name of God was as land in every storm, in the 

^ Carljle'fl Cromwdl, i. 311 ; Kennett's Register ^ p. 536. 

3 Noble, i. 63. — A magniloquent epitaph, printed at the expense 
of Hugh Peters, was fonnd amongst the papers of a descendant of 
Ireton's, in which his victories are described as so wonderful, ' ut dixis- 
ses Deum pro Iretano milttasBe, Iretonum pro Dto* (Cmll, Appendix, 
p. 28.) 

> Dart, ii. 143. « Evelyn, ii. 48. 

» Owen's Work*, xv. 452. 
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discovery whereof he had as happy an eye, at the great- 
est seeming distance, when the clouds were blackest and 
the waves were highest, as any.'^ 

Next followed Colonel Deane, the companion of Pop- 
Deane, June ^^ ^^^ Blakc ; Coloncl Mackworth, one of 
Mid^orth. Cromwell's Council; Sir William Constable, 
i6M.^con- ^^^ °®^^ ^ him General Worsley ,2 ' Oliver's 
Ih^hs!^^ great and rising favourite,' who had charge of 
Jn^ill the Speaker's mace when 'that bauble' was 
^^^ taken from the table of the Long Parliament. 

After that. *in a vault built for the purpose,*' was 
Blake, laid the first of our naval heroes, whose name 
bunedifl57* ^^ -^^^^^ thought worthy, in the most stirring 
of our maritime war-songs,^ to be placed by the side of 
Nelson. 

Blake [says a great but unwilling witness ^] was the first 
man that declined the old track, and made it manifest that 
the science might be attained in less time than was im- 
agined; and despised those rules which had been long in 
practice, to keep his ship and his men out of danger ; which 
had been held in former times a point of gteat ability and 
circumspection, as if the principal art requisite in the captain 
of a ship had been to be sure to come home safe again. He 
was the first man who brought the ships to contemn castles 

1 Owen'B Works, xv. 458. 

2 Heath's Chronicle, p. 381. ffistorif of Birch Chapel in Manchester 
Parish, pp. 39-51, by the Rer. J. Booker. There is no entry of his 
burial in the Register. He died in St. James's Palace (Thorloe State 
Papers, v. p. 122), where, in the Chapel Rojal, two of his children 
were buried. 

^ CampbeU's Lives of the Admirals, p. 128. 

* His death is yariouslj reported Aug. 14, 17, 27, but his will was 
proved Aug. 20. His funeral was arranged on the model of that of 
Colonel Deane. 

* Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Tour manly hearts shall glow. 
Clarendon, yii. 213, 215-217. 
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on shore, which had been thought ever very formidable^ and 
were discovered by him to make a noise only» and to fright 
those who coold rarely be hurt by them. He was the first 
that infused that proportion of courage into the seamen, by 
making them see by experience what mighty things they 
could do if they were resolved ; and taught them to fight in 
fire as well as upon water ; and, though he hath been very 
well imitated and followed, he was the first that gave the 
example of that kind of naval courage and bold and resolute 
achievements. 

It was after his last action with the Spaniards — 
'which, with all its circumstances, was very wonder- 
ful, and will never be forgotten in Spain and the 
Canaries' — that Blake on his return 'sickened, and 
in the very entrance of the fleet into the Sound of 
Plymouth, expired.* 

He wanted no pomp of funeral when he was dead, Crom- 
well causing him to be brought up by land to London in all 
the state that could be ; and to encourage his offi- Blake's 
cers to venture their lives, that they might be '^™*'*^ 
pompously buried, he was, with all the solemnity possible, 
and at the charge of the public, interred in Harry the 
Seventh's Chapel, among the monuments of the Kings.^ 

This is the first distinct claim of a burial in West- 
minster Abbey as an incentive to heroic achievements, 
and it came well through the ruler from whose reign 
' the maritime glory of the Empire may first be traced 
in a track of continuous light/ ^ 

Four days before Cromwell, died Denis Bond, of the 
Council, in the beginning of that terrific storm which 

^ Clarendon, vii. 215. — His dear friend, General Lambert, rode in 
the procession from the landing place. (Campbell's Admirals, ii. 126.) 
s Hallam's Contt. Hut, it 856. 
VOL. II. — 4 
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caused the report that the Devil was coming, and that 
Cromwell, not being prepared, had given bond for his 
appearance,^ and he was probably interred in Henry 
VIL's Chapel.2 

Last of all came Bradshaw, who died in the short 
interval of Eichard CromwelFs Protectorate, and was 
BradBhaw, interred from the Deanery, which had been 
Nov. 2, 166D. assigned to him as Lord-President of the High 
Court of Justice.^ He was laid, doubtless, in the same 
vault as his wife,^ 'in a superb tomb amongst the 
kings/ ^ The funeral sermon was preached by his 
favourite Independent pastor, Bowe, on Isaiah Ivii 1. 

All these were disinterred at the Bestoration. The 
&ite of Cromwell's remains, which was shared equally 
by those of Bradshaw and Ireton, we have already 
Diflintcr- seen.* For the rest, the King sent an order 

ment of the ' o 

magnates of to the Dcau of Wcstmiustcr, to take up the 

the Com- * 

monweaith, bodics of all such Dcrsous as had been unwar- 

Sopt. 12, ^ 

leei. rantably buried in Henry VII/s Chapel or 

the Abbey, since the year 1641, and to bury them in 
some place in the churchyard adjacent.^ The order 
was carried out two days afterwards. All who were 
thus designated — in number twenty-one — were ex- 
humed, and reinterred in a pit dug at the back-door 

1 To these may be added — from the Register, and from the war- 
rant in Nichols's Collect, viii. 153 — (under the Choristers' seats in 
the Choir) Colonel Boscawen and Colonel Carter (1645); close to 
Lord Norris's tomb, Colonel Meldmm (1644); on the north side of 
the Confessor's Chapel, Hmnphrej Salwej (December 20, 1652); 
on its sonth side, Thomas Haselrig (October 30, 1651); the poet 
May, and the preachers Twisa, Strong, and MarshaU (1646-55). See 
Chapter IIL 

s Kennett's Register, p. 536. < Heath, p. 430. 

* See Nichols's Collect, viii. 153. * Evelyn, Jannary 30, 1660-61. 

See Chapter m. 

' The warrant is given verbatim in Nichols's CiHUct, viii. 153. 
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of one of the two prebendal houses ^ in St Margaret's 
Churchyard, which then blocked up the north side of 
the Abbey, between the North Transept and the west 
end. Isaac Dorislaus — perhaps from compunction at 
the manner of his death — was laid in a grave some- 
what apart. 

Seven only of those who had been laid in the Abbey 
by the rulers of the Commonwealth escaped seven ex- 
what Dr. Johnson calls this * mean revenge.' c«p«om- 

Popham was indeed removed, but his body was con- 
veyed to some family burial-place; and his monument, 
by the intercession of his wife's friends (who popbam'a 
had interest at Court), was left in St John's «o"""»«*^ 
Chapel, on condition either of erasing the inscription, or 
turning it inwards.* 

Archbishop Ussher had been buried in state, at 
Cromwell's express desire, and at the cost of £200, 
paid by him.* When the corpse approached London, 
it was met by the carriages of all the persons Archbishop 
of rank then m town. The clergnr of London at Reigau* 

^'^ M&Tch 21, 

and its vicinity attended the hearse from Som- i«5-;; _,, 

•^ burled April 

erset House to the Abbey, where the con- i7,ifiw. 
course of people was so great that a guard of soldiers 
was rendered necessary. This funeral was the only 

1 Eennetffl Regi$ter, p. 534. -> The honsee stood till Febrnazjr 17, 
173S-39 (Chapter Book; see Chap. VI.), and are to be seen in an old 
plan of the Procincts, and in Sandford's plan of the Procession at the 
Coronation of James 11. The back-yard was in what is now the green 
between the chnrchvard and the Abbey. According to Neale {Hist, of 
the Puritans, iv. 319), this 'work drew such a general odimn on the 
goyemment, that a stop was put to any further proceedings.' The 
warrant, however, confines the outrage to those who have been named. 

' Dart, ii. 145 ; Crall, p. 140. It wonld seem from the state of the 
monument that the inscription was erased. 

> Winstanley's Worthies, p. 476. — He erroneously states that Ussher 
was buried in Henry yn.'8 ChapeL 
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ocoaaion on which the Liturgical Service was heaid 
within the Abbey during the Commonwealth. The 
sermon waa preached by Dr. Nicolas Bernard (formerly 
his chaplain, and then preacher at Gray's Inn), on the 
appropriate text, 'And Samuel died, and all Israel 
were gathered together ; ' ^ and the body was then de- 
posited in St Paul's Chapel, next to the monument of 
Sir James Fullerton,^ his only instructor, whose quaint 
epitaph still attracts attention. The toleration of 
Cromwell in this instance was the more remarkable, 
because, in consequence of the BoyaUst plots, he had 
just issued a severe ordinance against all Episcopal 
ministers. The statesmen of Charles II. allowed the 
Archbishop to rest by his friend, but erected no me- 
morial to mark the spot. 

Elizabeth Claypole escaped the general warrant, 
probably from her husband's favour with the Court;' 
ninbflth ^^® ^^^^ ^' Essex, perhaps from his rank; 
gS^^ Grace Scot,* wife of the regicide Colonel Scot, 
oSS" perhaps from her obscurity ; George Wild, the 
^^^•*'^- brother of John Wnd, M.P., Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer imder the Parliament ('the first 
judge that hanged a man for treason for adhering to 
his Prince');* and General Worsley. 

With this violent extirpation of the illustrious dead 



1 Elrington's Life of Utsher, p. 279. 

> Sir James Fallerton was buried near the steps ascending to King 
Henry YII.'i Chapel, Jan. 3, 1630-^1. (Register.) 

s See Chapter m. 

^ Her touching monument is in the» North Transept, 1645-46. Her 
husband was executed in 1660. She lies close by in the vault of her 
own family, the MaaleverezB. (See Register 1652-53, 1675, 1687, 1689, 
1713.) 

* He died Jan. 15, and was buried near St. Paul's Chapel door, 
Jan. 21, 1649-50. (Register.) The inscription can still be read. 
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the period of the Bestoration forces its way into the 
Abbey. But its traces are not merely destructiva 

The funerals of the great chieb of the Bestoration — 
George Monk, Duke of Albemarle ; Edward Montague, 
Earl of ^ Sandwich; James Butler, Duke of Ormond — 
followed the precedent set by the interment of the 
Duke of Buckingham in the reign of Charles xhbchikfs 
L, and of the Parliamentary leaders under toiSJo?."*" 
the Commonwealth. They were all buried Monk. Daks 
amongst the Kings in the Chapel of Henry marie, died 
VII. At the head of Queen Elizabeth's blSSriedAprii 
tomb, in a small vault, probably that from Montague, 
which Dorislaus had been ejected. Monk was iJJd^ch, 
laid with Montague, 'it being thought reason- ^^^ *• ^^'^ 
able that those two great personages should not be 
separated after death.' ^ Monk, who died at his lodg- 
ings in Whitehall, lay in state at Somerset House, and 
then, * by the King's orders, with all respect imaginable, 
was brought in a long procession to the Abbey.* The 
'last person named in the Gazette' as attending was 
* Ensign Churchill,' who, after a yet more glorious ca- 
reer, was to be laid there himself.* Dolben (as Dean) 
officiated.* The next day a sermon was preached by 
Bishop Seth Ward, who had 'assisted in his last 
Christian offices, heard his last words and dying 



1 The Earl of Sandwich, in Pep3r8'8 Diari/f as his chief, is always 
' Mj lord.' For the programme of his funeral, see Pepys's Correspond- 
ence^ y. 484. Evelyn was present. {Memoirs^ ii. 372.) 

2 Cmll, p. 107. ~ In the interval between Monk's death and funeral 
his wife died, and was bnried in the same vault, February 28, 1669-70. 
' This twain were loving in their lives, and in their deaths they were 
not divided.' (Ward's Sermon, 29.) 

* Campbell's Admirals, ii. 272. 

^ See the whole account in Sandford's Funeral of Monk, The Deaa 
and Prebendaries wore copes. Offerings were made at the altar. 
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Ormond, with his whole race, was deposited 
in the more august burial-place at the foot of 
Henry VII. which had but a few years before 
held Oliver Cromwell, which then received the oflfepring 
of Charles II/s unlawful passions, and which henceforth 
became the general receptacle of most of the great 
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(Not examined.) 
Frances, Lady Carteret. 
John, Barl of Granville. 

Mary, second Duchess of 

Northumberland. 
Grace, 0>untess Granyille. 



Elizabeth, second Duchess 
of Albemarle. 
r2. Sophia, 0>untess of Gran- 
Tille. 




FLAK OF THE YAX7LT OF OENBRAL UOVK, IN THB NORTH AIBLB OF 
HENRY vn.'8 CHAPKL. (Examined Sept 27, 1807.) 

nobles who died in London, and who lie there un- 
Eari of marked by any outward memorial. The first 

Ossory.July . . ■• r-^ -,. 

80, 1080. who was so mterred was Ormond s own son, 
the Earl of Ossory,^ over whom he made the famous 

^ Ward's Sermon, p. 32. ' I saw him die erect in his chair, tUi im- 
peratorem decuU* 

^ Keepe, p. 109. His body is said to have been removed to the 
family vault in Kilkenny Cathedral, bnt not till after his father'A buriaL 
(Ormond*s will.) (Carte's Life of Ormond, ii. 499.) There is now no 
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lament : ' Nothing else in the world could affect me so 
much; but since I could bear the death of my great 
and good master, King Charles I., I can bear anything ; 
and though I am very sensible of the loss of such a 
son as Ossory was, yet I thank God my case D^chesa of 
is not quite so deplorable as he who condoles j^J^^*** 
with me, for I had much rather have my J^^ 
dead son than his living one/ There his wife S'^oSSSidl* 
was buried, on a yet sadder day; and there ^^•*»^^- 
his own body, 'by long sickness utterly wasted and 
decayed,' * was laid quite privately, just before the fall 
of the House of Stuart, which he had so long upheld 
in vain. 

It is highly characteristic of Charles II., who took to 
himself the grant given him for his father's monument,*^ 
that not one of these illustrious persons was honoured 
by any public memorial.^ Sandwich and Ormond still 
remain imdistinguished. Monk, for fifty years, was 
only commemorated in the Abbey by his eflBgy in 
armour (the same that was carried on his hearse) in the 
south aisle of Henry VII.'s Chapel — a standing testi- 
mony of the popular favour, and of the regal weight of 
the general and statesman on whom, during the calami- 
ties of the Great Civil War, of the Great Plague, and 
the Great Fire,^ the King and nation had leaned for 
counsel and support His ducal cap, till almost within 



trace of this coffin in that ranlt. When opened in 1864 it contained 
many bones, bat only one leaden coffin, and that of a female. I owe 
this to the Rev. James Graves of Kilkenny. 

1 Keepe, ii. 506, 550. > See Chapter III. 

> The banners, pennons, and guidons, of Monk and Sandwich, and 
other insignia of honour, were hanging over their graves in 1 7 1 1 . (CruU, 
p. 110.) The names were inscribed in 1867. 

^ *li the general had been here, the city had not been bnined.' 
(Ward's Sermon^ p. 30.) 
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our own time, was the favourite receptacle of the fees 
for the showmen of the tombs, as well as the constant 
butt of cynical visitors.^ At length, in pursuance of 
the will of his son Christopher, who lies by his side, 
Monament the present monument was erected by the 
1720. ' family, still without the slightest indication 
of the hero in whose honour it was raised. Charles II. 
used to say of him, that ' the Duke of Albemarle never 
overvalued the services of Gteorge Monk ; ' ^ the King 
himself did not overvalue the services of the Duke of 
Albemarle. 

Much the same fortune has attended the memorials 
of the inferior luminaries of the Bestoration who rest 
g^ ^ in the Abbey .^ Clarendon, its great historian, 
OMendon, ^^q brought from his exile at Eouen, and laid 
ie74-6. jjj j^j3 family vault, but without a stone or 
name to mark the spot, at the foot of the steps to 
Bj^^^p Henry VII/s ChapeL* In St. Edmund^s 
Moni?Dec. Chapel lies Nicholas Monk, 'the honest 
20,1661. clergyman* who undertook the journey to 
Scotland to broach the first design of the Bestoration 
to his brother the General, for whom he had always 
had ' a brotherly affection,' but who was sent back with 
such 'infinite reproaches and many oaths, that the 

* See Note on the Waxworks. * Campbell's Admirals, ii. 273. 

* Thomas Blagg, who defended the Castle of Wallingford, and died 
November 14, 1660, was bnried on the 'north side of the church.' Sir 
Thomas Ingram, Privy Councillor to Charles II., who died Feb. 13, 
1671-72, has a monument at the entrance of St. Nicholas's Chapel. 

4 The name was added in 1867. Here was laid his mother (1 66 1) 
and his third son (1664-65), and afterwards his grandson. Lord Corn- 
bury (1723), (who 'represented* Queen Anne, as Governor of New 
York, by appearing at a lev^e in woman's robes). His niece, Anne 
Hyde, wife of Sir Boss Carey, was buried on July 23, 1660, in the 
centre of the Choir, with a quaint epitaph, commemorating this mem- 
orable date. 
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poor man was glad when he was gone, and never had 
the courage after to undertake the like employment.' ^ 
His services, however, were not forgotten, and he was 
raised to the see of Hereford, and dying immediately 
afterwards was buried in the Abbey. The Duke, his 
brother, and all the Bishops followed. Evelyn was 
present^ But he also was left for sixty years to wait 
for a monument, which ultimately was erected by his 
last descendant, Christopher Eawlinson, in 1723. Two 
other prelates, like him, died immediately after the 
Eestoration. Close to Nicholas Monk, under a simple 
slab, lies Feme, Bishop of Chester, and Master 
of Trinity, who had attended Charles I., Pcme, 

•^ , March 25, 

during his imprisonments, almost to the last, i<^- 
and 'whose only fault it was that he could Bishop 
not be angry.' Brian Duppa, Bishop, first of Apff »i. 
Salisbury, and then of Winchester — who had 
been with Charles I. at the same period, and had been 
tutor to Charles II. and James II. — lies in t,i«„«„„ 
the North Ambulatory, with a small monu- *°®"*- 
ment, which recalls some of the chief points of interest 
in his chequered life: — how he had learned Hebrew, 
when at Westminster, from Lancelot Andrewes, then 
Dean; how alBFectionately he had clung to R,,o^or 
Richmond, the spot where his education of ^hablbb ii. 
Charles II. had been carried on ; how, after the Restora- 
tion,* he had there built the hospital, which he had 
vowed during his pupil's exile; how there he died, 
almost in the arms of that same pupil, who came to see 

1 Clarendon, yii. 383, 384. State Papers, 1662. 

a Evelyn, ii. 184. 

8 Kennett, p. 650. Pepys's Diary, July 29, 1660. — * To Whitehall 
Chapel. Heard a cold sermon of the Bishop of Salisbnry (Dnppa), 
and the Communion did not please me ; they do so overdo that.' 
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him a few hours before his death, and received his final 
blessing — one hand on the King's head, the other 
raised to heaven.* 

In the wake of the mighty chiefs who lie in Henry 
VII/s Chapel, are monuments to some of the lesser 
BariofMari- s^ldicrs of that time. In the North Transept 
jumu] *^^ ^^ neighbourhood are five victims of 
MiSfkerr^, the Dutch War of 1665— viz., William Earl 
lSm^*' of Marlborough, Viscount Muskerry, Charles 
Sl^^l*?' Lord Falmouth, Sir Edward Broughton, and 
jM"""' Sir William Berkeley. Of these, aU fell in 
]^6iey, battle except Broughton, who 'received his 
Aug. 16M. death-wound at sea, and died here at homa' 
Berkeley, brother of Lord Falmouth, was 'embalmed 
by the Hollanders, who had taken the ship when he 
Hamuton, ^^ slaiu,* and ' there in Holland he lay dead 
Nevt/liJ^ ^ a sugar-chest for everybody to see, with his 
Spt ^®^* flag standing up by him.' He was then ' sent 
^^^' over by them, at the request and charge of his 

relations.' ^ From the Dutch war of 1672 were brought, 
to the same North Aisle, Colonel Hamilton, Captain Le 
Neve, 'and Sir Edward Spragge,* the naval favourite 
of James II., and the rival of Van Tromp, * whose un- 
timely loss lus enemy mourned with a chivalrous 
HarbOTdand regret — * the love and delight of all men, as 
1672. well for his noble courage as for the gentle 

sweetness of his temper.* In the Nave, beside Le 
Neve's tablet, is the joint monument to Sir Charles 

1 The monnment originallj was where that of Lord Ligonier now 
ia. A monament of his namesake. Sir Thos. Dappa, who oatlived the 
dynasty he had served (1694), is in the North Aide. 

^ Register; Pepjs, Jane 16, 1666. 

* Under the organ-loft. (Ibid.) 
4 CampbeU's Admirals, ii. 338. 

* Ibid. ii. 349, 350. 
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Harboid ^ and Clement CottrelI» * to preserve and unite 
the memory of two faithful friends, who lost i.air|^„e 
their lives at sea together, in the terrible fight ^^^• 
off the Suffolk coast,' ^ ' in which their Admiral (Lord 
Sandwich) also perished/ Not far off is the monument 
of Sir Palmes Fairbome * who fell as Governor of Tan- 
giers, October 24, 1680 — remarkable partly as a trace 
of that outpost of the British Empire, first cradle of our 
standing army — partly from the inscription written by 
Dryden, containing, amongst specimens of his worst 
taste, some worthy of his best moods, describing the 
mysterious harmony which often pervades a remarkable 
career: — 

His youth and age, his life and death combine 
As in some great and regular design, 
All of a piece throughout, and all divine : 
Still nearer heav'n his virtues shone more bright, 
Like rising flames, expanding in their height. 

Others are curious, as showing the sense of instability 
which, in that inglorious reign, beset the mind of the 
nation, even in the heart of the metropolis : — 

Ye sacred reliques I which your marble keep, 
Here, undisturb'd by wars, in quiet sleep ; 
Discharge the trust which (when it was below) 

1 There is a toacbiDg allusion in Sir Charles Harbord's wUl < to the 
death of his dear son Sir Charles Harbord, which happened the 28th of 
May, 1672, being Whitson Tuesday, to bis great grief and sorrow, never 
to be laid aside ;' and he directed forty shillings to be given to the poor 
(and himself, if he died in or near Westminster, to be buried) near to 
the monument, * as long as it shall continue whole and undefaced, in 
Westminster Abbey Church, on the 28th day of May, for ever, by the 
advice and direction of the Dean then for the time being.' (Conminni- 
cated by Colonel Chester.) 

* Epitaph. 

* His wife was buried here, 1694 ; an infant son had also been buried 
in the Cloisters, 1678-79. (Register.) 
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Fairborne's undaunted soul did undergo, 
And be the town's Balladium^ Jrom the foe. 
Alive and dead these walls he will defend : 
Great actions great examples must attend. 

Three memorials remain of the calamitous vices of 
the period. Thomas Thynne, * Tom of Ten Thousand/ ^ 
ThomM *^® * Western Issachar' of Dryden's poems, 
Thynje. jJQg j^q^ f^j fj^Qjj^ ^is aucestor William, of hap- 
1681-2. pjgp fama His monument, like the nearly 
contemporary one of Archbishop Sharpe at St. Andrews, 
represents his murder, in his coach in Pall Mall, by the 
three ruffians of Count Konigsmark.^ The coachman 
is that Welshman of whom his son, the Welsh farmer, 
boasted that his father's monument was thus to be seen 
in Westminster Abbey. The absence of the long in- 
scription which was intended to have recorded the 
event * is part of the same political feeling which pro- 
tected the murderer from his just due. It was erected 
(such was the London gossip) by his wife, * in order to 
get her a second husband, the comforts of a second 
marriage being the surest to a widow for the loss of a 
first husband.' 

In the Cloisters is the tablet to Sir Edmond ^ Berry 
Godfrey, the supposed victim of the Popish Plot, 
sirRR restored by his brother Benjamin in 1695, 

Godfrey, '' , i i i • i . <. 

1078, 1695. with an epitaph remarkable for the smgular 
moderation with which he refets to History for the 
solution of the mystery of Sir Edmond's death, 

1 So in the epitaph. * Tom Brown, iii. 127. 

* See an account by Hombeck and Bninet of the last confeBsion of 
two of the asBanins (1682). 

♦ It is given in CniU (Appendix, p. 26). 

» So it is written on his monament. He was called * Berry ' after a 
family to which he was related. He is boned at St. Martin's-in-the- 
Fields. {Londimana, iii. 199.) 
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In the centre of the South Transept lies ' Tom Chif- 
finch,^ the King's closet-keeper. He was as well last 
night as ever, playing at tables in the house, t. chunnch. 
and not being ill this morning at six o'clock, i<»& 
yet dead before seven. ... It works fearfully among 
people nowadays, the plague^ as we hear, increasing 
rapidly again.' * 

We pass to a monument of this epoch, erected not 
by public gratitude, but by private affection, which 
commemorates a husband and wife, both re- ^mi^^ 
markable in the whole of the period which 25i?^ 
they cover. In the solitude of the North ^•^'Sf*' 
Transept, hitherto almost entirely free from ^^•■^• 
monuments, the romantic William Cavendish, 'the 
loyal Duke of Newcastle,' built his own tomb. 

He was a very fine gentleman, active, and full of courage ; 
and most accomplished in those arts of horsemanship, danc- 
ing, and fencing which accompany a good breeding. He 
loved monarchy, as it was the foundation and support of his 
own greatness ; and the Church, as it was well constituted 
for the splendour and security of the Crown ; and religion, 
as it cherished and maintained that order and obedience that 
was necessary to both; without any other passion for the 
particular opinions which were grown up in it, and distin- 
guished it into parties, than as he detested whatsoever was 
Hke to disturb the public peace.' 

With him is buried his second wife, herself as re- 
markable as her husband — the most prolific MM^aret 
of female writers, as is indicated by her book dqc^ of 
and inkstand on the tomb. She was sur- j^,^f^* 
rounded night and day with young ladies, ^^^^ 
who were to wake up at a moments notice 'to take 

1 He was the brother of the more notorious William Chiffinch. 
* Fepys's Diary, April 4, 1666. « Clarendon, iv. 517. 
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down her Grace's conceptions;' authoress of thirteen 
folios, written each without corrections, lest her com- 
ing fancies should be disturbed by them ; of whom her 
husband said, in answer to a compliment on her wis- 
dom, ' Sir, a very wise woman is a very foolish thing : ' 
but of whom, in her epitaph, with more unmixed admi- 
ration, he wrote that * she was a very wise, witty, and 
learned lady, as her many books do testify ; ' and, in 
words with which Addison was 'very much pleased' 
— ' Her name was Margaret Lucas, youngest sister of 
Lord Lucas of Colchester — a noble family, for all the 
brothers were valiant, and all the sisters virtuous.'^ 
'Of all the riders on Pegasus, there have not been a 
more fantastic couple than his Grace and lus faithful 
Duchess, who was never ofif her pillion/ ^ ' There is as 
much expectation of her coming/ said Pepys, ' as if it 
were the Queen of Sweden/ He describes her appear- 
ance at the Royal Society : * She hath been a good and 
seemly woman, but her dress so antick, and her deport- 
ment so ordinary, that I do not like her at all ; nor did 
I hear her say anything that was worth hearing, but 
that she was full of admiration, all admiration ! ' ' In 
reply to her question to Bishop Wilkins, author of the 
work on the possibility of a passage to the Moon — 
'Doctor, where am I to find a place for waiting in the 
way up to that planet ? ' — Wilkins answered, ' Madam, 
of all the people in the world, I never expected that 
question from you, who have built so many castles in 

1 Spectator f No. 99. It has been suggested to me that this may have 
been inspired by a passage in Moli^re's Georges Dandin, acted in 1668, 
act i. scene 4 — ' Dans la maison de Sotenville, on n'a jamais vn de 
coquette ; et la bravoure n'y est pas pins h^r€ditaire anx mftles que la 
chastet^ anx femelles/ 

* Walpole {LondinianOf i. 127). 

s Fepys's Diary, April and May, 1667. 
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ihe air, that you may lie every night at one of your 
own I' 

By a slight anticipation of the chronological order, 
we may here notice the monument which stands next 
to this in the Transept, and which with it long guarded 
the open space.^ It was attracted to its position by a 
triple affinity to this particular spot. John Holies was 
descendant both of the families of George jobnHoUet, 
Hollos and Sir Francis Vere, who lie imme- Newcitto, 

Aujr. 

diately behind; and after his marriage with nn. 
the granddaughter of William Cavendish, who lies 
immediately by his side, he was created Duke of New- 
castla^ By all these united titles he became 'the 
richest subject that had been in the kingdom His monn. 
for some ages ; ' ® and his monument is pro- ™®°*' ^^• 
portionably magnificent, according to the style which 
then prevailed. On it the sculptor Gibbs staked his 
immortality; and by the figures of 'Prudence' and 
* Sincerity,' * which stand on either side, set the exam- 
ple of the allegorical figures which, from that time, 
begin to fill up the space equally precious to the living 
and the dead.* 

The statesmen and warriors of the Revolution have 
but slight record in the history of the Abbey. Ben- 

1 The houses of these two Dakes of Newcastle can stiU be traced ; 
that of Cavendish in Newcastle Place in ClerkenweU, that of Holies 
in the neighbourhood of Lincoln's Inn and of Newcastle Street in the 
Strand. 

3 See p. 61. 

* Burnett's Own Time, vi. 62 (or ii. 580) ; and see his epitaph. 

* ' Sincerity ' lost her left hand in the scaffolding of George IV.'s 
coronation. 

^ The Chapel behind was, from his vault, formerly called the 'Holies 
Chapel ;' and in it a new vault was, in 1766, made for Lord and Lady 
Mountrath, who before that had been buried in the Argyll vault. 
(Register.) 
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tinck, the Earl of Portland, with his first descendants, 
favourite and friend of William IIL, lies in the Or- 
thx rbvo- mond vault, just ' under the great east win- 
LwraoH or Jq^ » 1 When Marshal Schomberg fell in 
SSke^^' the passage of the Boyne, it was felt that 
portund, « ijhe only cemetery in which so illustrious a 
The Duke of warrior, slain in arms for the liberties and 
Aufr*. ' religion of England, could properly be laid,'* 
■««i 7». was Westminster Abbey. His corpse was em- 
balmed and deposited for that purpose in a leaden coffin 
sir joMph ^^ ^^® fi^l^ ^^^» ^ *^^^' ^® ^^ never car- 
diS oST? ried further than Dublin, where he now lies 
i^m^^ in St Patrick s Cathedral* His family, how- 
Diana evcr, are interred in the Ormond vault at 
mS^^Sd Westminster — brother, son, and daughter. 
J^pi^^j^ In the vault of the Duke of Richmond* 
Febf T"^^ with whose family he was connected by mar- 
i<»w. riage,^ is Sir Joseph Williamson, the English 
plenipotentiary at Ryswick.^ In the south aisle of the 
Nave lies, by the side of his daughter Diana and wife 
Dorpthy (former love of Henry Cromwell), Sir William 
Temple/ beneath a monument which combines their 
names with that of his favourite sister Lady Gifford, 
who long survived him. 

One monument alone represents the political aspect 
of this erji — that of Geoige Saville, Marquis of Hal- 

1 Register. ' Macanlay, iii. 638. 

3 Beside the monameDt inscribed with the famoiiB epitaph bj Swift 
(Pettigrew'A Epitaphs, 186.) 

* Register. — This seems hardly compatible with the statement in 
CmU (p. 120), that he was boned in the same small yanlt that con- 
tained Elizabeth Clajpole, which \b on the other side of the Chapel. 

» Nichols's Collect, viii. 12. 

* In St. Paul's Chapel is the monument of Sir Henrj BeUasyze, 
governor of Galwaj, 1717. 

^ Register. See Macanlay's Essatf on Sir W, Temple, 
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ifax, who, with his wife and daughter, lies in the vault 
of Monk close by. But its position marks his ^^ 
importance. It is the first visible memorial Sfi^igof 
of any subject that has gained a place in J^^ 
the aisle which holds the tomb of Queen Eliz- ^^^ 
abeth. Its classical style, with its medallion portrait, 
marks the entrance into the eighteenth century, which 
with its Augustan age of literature, and its not un- 
worthy line of ministers and warriors, compensates by 
magnificence of historic fame for its increasing degra- 
dation of art and taste. 

Close beside Greoi^e Saville is the monu- r,,o^o» 
ment of the second Halifax, who lies with ^J* 
him^ in Greneral Monk's vault — Charles chariw 
Montague, his successor in the foremost ranks SuS of^' 
of the state, his more than successor as a Say as!* 
patron of letters: — 

When sixteen barren centuries had past, 
This second great Mscenas came at last.' 

He had an additional connection with Westminster 
from his education in the School, and in his will he 
' desired to be buried privately in Westminster Abbey, 
and to have a handsome plain monument' ' The yet 
more famous ashes of his friend Addison were attracted, 
as we shall see, to that spot, by the contiguity j^^s 
of him who 'from a poet had become the chief SSPKb. it, 
patron of poets.' On Addison's cofl&n rests m^% 
the cofl&n of James Craggs, Secretary of State, ^'^^^ 
and, in spite of their diveigent politics, the friend both 
of Addison and Pope. The narrow aisle, where he was 

^ He lies on Ladj Stanhope's coflSn (Register), t. «. the daughter of 
George Saville. 

s Dr. Sewell to Addison. (British Poets.) 
* Biofl. Brit. v. 306. 

TOL. II. — 5 
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buried, could not afford space for more monuments; 
and in the erection of his memorial, at the western 
extremity of the church, we have at once the earliest 
example of a complete dissociation of the grave and 
His monu- tomb, and also the first monument of impos- 
"*•"*• ing appearance erected in the hitherto almost 

vaccmt Nave.^ His premature end at the age of thirty- 
five, by the smallpox, then making its first great rav- 
ages in England, no doubt added to the sympathy 
excited by his deatk^ The statue was much thought 
of at the time. ' It will make the finest figure, I think, 
in the place ; and it is the least part of the honour due 
to the memory of a man who made the best of his 
station.'^ So Pope wrote, and the interest which he 
expressed in the work during its execution never 
flagged: 'the marble on which the Italian is now at 
work ; ' ' the cautions about the forehead, the hair, and 
the feet ; ' the visits to the Abbey, where he ' saw the 
statue up,' though 'the statuary was down' with ill- 
ness ; the inscription on the urn, which he saw ' scored 
Hiseitah ^^^' ^^ the Abbey.' The epitaph remains. 
' The Latin inscription,' he says, ' I have made 
as full and yet as short as I possibly could. It vexes 
me to reflect how little I must say, and how far short 
all I can say is of what I believe and feel on that sub- 
ject: like true lovers' expressions, that vex the heart 
from whence they come, to find how cold and faint 
they must seem to others, in comparison of what in- 
spires them invariably in themselves. The heart glows 
while the tongue falters.' ^ It exhibits the conflict in 

1 It stood originallj at the east end of the Baptisteij. 

> Johnson's Poets, ii. 63. 

• See Pope's Works, iii. 868 ; vi. 374. 

4 Pope, iz. 427, 428, 442. — For the character of Cxaggs, see his 
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public opinion between Latin and English in the writ- 
ing of epitaphs. It also furnishes the first materials 
for Dr. Johnson's criticism: — 

Statesman, yet friend to trath 1 of Boul sincerey 
In action faithful, and in honour clear I 
Who broke no promise, serv'd no private end, 
Who gain'd no title, and who lost no friend; 
Ennobled by himself, by all approved, 
Frais'd, wept, and honoured by the Muse he lov'd. 

JACOBUS GRAGGS, BEOI MAON^ BBITANNLB A SECRETIS 81 
OONSILIIS BANOTIOBIBUS, FRINCIPIS PABITEB AC FOPULI AMOB 
BT DELIOI^: YIXIT TITULIS BT INYIDIA MAJOB, ANN08 HBU 
PAUCOS, XXXV. 

The Unes on Craggs [so writes Dr. Johnson] were not 
originally intended for an epitaph ; and therefore some faults 
are to be imputed to the violence ^vith which they are torn 
from the poem that first contained them. We may, how- 
ever, observe some defects. There is a redundancy of words 
in the first couplet : it is superfluous to tell of 

CrlticiBm 

him, who was dncere. true, and faUhfuL that he of Dr. 

JohnBon. 

was in honour dear. There seems to be an opposi- 
tion intended in the fourth line, which is not very obvious : 
where is the relation between the two positions, that he 
gained no title and lost no friend ? It may be proper here 
to remark the absurdity of joining, in the same inscription, 
Latin and English, or verse and prose. If either language 
be preferable to the other, let that only be used; for no 
reason can be given why part of the information should be 
given in one tongue, and part in another, on a tomb more 
than in any other place, or any other occasion ; and to tell 
all that can be conveniently told in verse, and then to call 
in the help of prose, has always the appearance of a very \ 

Epistle (ibid. iii. 295, 296 ; and for the original inscription, ibid. iv. 
290). 



\ 
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artless expedient, or of an attempt unaccomplished. Such 
an epitaph resembles the conversation of a foreigner, who 
tells part of his meaning by words, and conveys part by 
signs.^ 

The situation of the monument has been slightly 
changed, but the care which was expended upon it 
was not in vain, if the youthful minister and faithful 
lover of the Muses becomes the centre of the memo- 
rials of greater statesmen than himself, and of poets 
not unworthy of Pope — Pitt and Fox, Wordsworth and 
Keble. 

In the Nave is a slight record of an earlier statesman 
of thifl age — Sidney, Earl Godolphin, * chief minister 
Lord of Queen Anne during the nine first glorious 

Godolphin, o o 

died Sept years of her reign/ buried in the south aisle — 

16, buried •' *^ 

Oct 8, 1712. ' a man of the clearest head, the calmest tem- 
per, and the most incorrupt of all the ministers of 
states ' that Burnet had ever known ^ — * the silentest 
and modestest man that was, perhaps, ever bred in a 
court; '^ and who maintained to his life's end the 
short character which Charles II. gave him when he 
was page, — * He was never in the way, and never out 
Henrietta, of the Way/ * The bust was erected to him by 
Mart- " Henrietta (his daughter-in-law), daughter and 
itS.^ * heiress of the great Duke of Marlborough, 
who was buried beside him and his brother. Her 
mother Sarah was standing by Lord Godolphin's death- 
bed, with Sir Eobert Walpole, then in his early youth. 
The dying Earl took Walpole by the hand, and turning 
to the Duchess, said : ' Madam, should you ever desert 

1 JoboBon's Poets, ill. 205, 206. 

* Own Time, vi. 135 (or ii. 614). 

» Ibid. ii. 240 (or i. 479). * See Pope, ▼. 256. 
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this joung man, and there should be a possibility of 
returning from the grave, I shall certainly appear to 
you.' 1 

Before passing to Walpole and the ministers of the 
Hanoverian dynasty, we must pause on the War of the 
Succession in Grermany and Spain, as before war of 
we were involved in the Flemish wars of cessiov/ 
Elizabeth and the Dutch wars of Charles II.; and 
again the funerals of Blake and Monk are renewed, and 
the funerals, of Nelson and Wellington, in our own day, 
anticipated. When the 'Spectator,' *in his serious 
humour, walked by himself in Westminster Abbey/ he 
observed that ' the present war had filled the church 
with many uninhabited monuments,^ which had been 
erected to the memory of persons whose bodies were 
perhaps buried on the plains of Blenheim, or in the 
bosom of the ocean.' ® These monuments were chiefly 
in the northern aisle of the Nave — to Gten- Kmipw, 
eral Killigrew, killed in the battle of Al- 1707. ** 
manza ; to Colonel Bingfield,* aide-de-camp Bingudd, 
to the Duke of Marlborough, killed at the vw. 
battle of Bamillies, whilst ' remounting the Duke on a 

^ Walpole's Letters, rol. i. p. cxxiii. 

s One sach monumeiit wan placed there long after Addison's time. 
Old Lord Ligonier, after having fonght aU through the wars of 
Anne, died at the age of 92 (1770), in the middle of the reign of 
George III. 

« Spectator, No. 26 (1711). 

^ ' Poor Bingfield, holding mj stirnip for me, and lifting me on 
horseback, was killed. I am told that he leaves his wife and mother 
in a poor condition/ (Letter to the Daphess of Marlborough on the 
next day, March 24, 11 a.m.) There is a similar expression in the 
formal despatch : ' Ton maj depend that Her Majesty will not fail to 
take care of poor Bingfield's widow.' (Coxe's Life of Marlborough, ii. 
354, 357.) He is called on the monument Bringfield. His head was- 
struck off bj a cannon-ball. The monument records that he had often, 
been seen at the services in the Abbey. 
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fresh horse, his former " f ayling " ^ under him, and in- 
terred at Bavechem, in Brabant, a principal part of the 
English generals attending his obsequies ; ' to 



Lieutenant Heneage Twysden, killed at the septiroA 
battle of Blaregnies, and his two brothers, JohnTwy*. 

den, Oct* M, 

John and Josiah, of whom the first was lieu- ^'f^- 
tenant under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and per- JyJS^ 
ished with him, and the second was killed at 



Twyidtt 
1708. 



the siege of Agremont in Flanders. 

In the southern aisle was the cenotaph to Major 
Creed, who fell in his third charge at Blenheim, and 
was buried on the spot * It was erected by ^^^ 
his mother,* 'near another which her son, ^''^^ 
while living, used to look up to with pleasure, for the 
worthy mention it makes of that great man the Earl 
of Sandwich, to whom he had the honour to be re- 
lated, and whose heroic virtues he was ambitious to 
emulate.' ^ 

To the trophies on ' one of these new monuments,' 
perhaps this very one, as Sir Roger de Coverley went 
up the body of the church he pointed, and cried out, 
' A brave man I warrant him ! ' As the two friends 
advanced through the church, they passed, on the south 
side of the Choir, a more imposing structure, on which 
Sir Roger flung his hand that way, and cried, 'Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, a very gallant man ! ' The sir cioudes- 
* Spectator ' had passed there before, and * it aj^ oct.Ji. 
had often given him very great offence. In- 22. 1707. 
stead of the brave rough English Admiral, which was 
the distinguishing character of that plain gallant man, 

^ The hone did not 'fayl,' hut the Dnke was thrown in leaping a 
ditch. (Coxe, ii. 354.) 

' Epitaph. — It originaUj stood where Andre's monument now is, 
and therefore nearer to Harbord's monument, to which it allndes. 
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he is represented hj the figure of a beau, dressed in a 
long periwig, and reposing himself on velvet cushions, 
under a canopy of state. The inscription is answerable 
to the monument, for, instead of celebrating the many 
remarkable actions he had performed in the service of 
his country, it acquaints us only with the manner of 
his death, in which it was impossible for him to reap 
any honour/ ^ The Admiral was returning with his 
fleet from Gibraltar. It was believed that the crew had 
got drunk for joy that they were within sight of Eng- 
land. The ship was wrecked, and Sir Cloudesley's body 
was thrown ashore on one of the islands of Scilly, 
where some fishermen took him up, and, having stolen 
a valuable emerald ring from his finger, stripped and 
buried him. This ring being shown about made a great 
noise all over the island. The body was accordingly 
discovered by Lieutenant Paxton, purser of the * Arun- 
dell/ who took it up, and transported it in his own ship 
to Plymouth, where it was embalmed in the Citadel, 
and thence conveyed by land to London, and buried, 
from his house in Soho Square, in the Abbey with great 
solemnity.* 

At the time when the 'Spectator' surveyed the 
Abbey the great commander of the age was still living. 
The precincts had already witnessed a scene of mourn- 
ing, in connection with his house, more touching than 
any monument, more impressive than any funeral. At 
The Duke King's CoUegc, Cambridge, is a stately monu- 
borough. ment, under which lies the Duke's only son, 
cut ofif there in the flower of his promise. The Duke 

1 Spectator, No. 189. 

' Campbell's Admirals, iii. 28^0. Plymouth Memoirs, hj James 
Yonge, p. 40. — There is no monnmcDt to Admiral Delaval, long the 
companion of Sir Cloadeale/ Shovel, who died in the North, and was 
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himself had been obliged to start immediately for his 
great campaign. But a young noble ^ amongst the West- 
minster boys, as he played in the cloisters, recognised a 
strange figure, which he must have known in the great 
houses of London. It was Sarah, Duchess of Mouming of 
Marlborough, who ' used, by way of mortifica- oSchisof 
tion and as a mark of affection, to dress herself JJ,ro^h, tor 
like a b^gar, and sit with some miserable j^SS, 
wretches * in the cloisters of Westminster ^^^^* 
Abbey/ At last on that proud head descended the 
severest blow of all ; and we are once more admitted 
to the Abbey by the correspondence between Pope and 
Atterbury. ' At the time of the Duke of Marlborough's 
funeral,' writes Pope, ' I intend to lie at the Deanery, 
and moralise one evening with you on the vanity of 
human glory ; ' ® and Atterbury writes in return — 

I go to-morrow to the Deanery, and, I believe, shall stay 
there till I have said ' Dust to dust,' and shut up that last 
scene of pompous vanity. It is a great while for me to stay 
there at this time of the year, and I know I shall ofben say 
to myself, whilst expecting the funeral : 

O rus, quando ego te aspiciam, quandoque licebit 
Ducere sollicitse jucunda oblivia vitse ? 

baried in the Abbej on Jannary 23, 1706-7 (ibid. iii. 8 ; Chamock's 
Naval Biography, ii. 1 ), at the upper end of the West Aisle. (Register. ) 

1 The Dnchess of Portland said ' the Dake (her husband) had often 
seen her, during this mourning of hers, when he was a boj at Westmin- 
ster SchooL' She used to say that < she was very certain she should go 
to heaven ; and as her ambition went now beyond the grave, that she 
knew she should have one of the highest seats.' (Mrs. Delany's Auto- 
biography ^ iii. 167.) 

^ A Chapter order, May 6, 1710, mentions the 'Appointment of a 
constable to restrain divers disorderly beggars daily walking and beg- 
ging in the Abbey and Cloisters, and many idle boys daily coming into 
the Cloisters, who there play at cards and other plays for money, and 
are often heard to curse and swear.' ^ tetters, iv. 6. 
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In that case I shall fancy I hear the ghoet of the dead thus 
entreating me : 

At tu sacrats ne parce malignus arenas 

Ossibus et capiti inhumato 
Particulam dare . . . 
Quamquam f estinas, non est mora longa : licebit 

Injecto ter pulvere curras. 

There is an answer for me somewhere in Hamlet to this 
request, which you remember though I do not : ' Poor ghott^ 
thou shaU be satisfied / ' or something like it. However that 
be, take care that yon do not fail in your appointment, that 
the company of the living may make me some amends for 
my attendance on the dead. 

Sedme 
Imperiosa trahit Proserpina, vive valeque. 

Death of '^^^ ^^^ prelate and the Tory poet waited, 

Sf*i£S* ^^ doubt, long and impatiently for the slow 

j^e^; cavalcade of the funeral of the Great Duke, 

fbSVaif ^ whose Whiggery they could not pardon even 

fTsI*' at that moment — 

By unlamenting veterans borne on high — 
Dry obsequies, and pomps without a sigh. 

His remains had been removed from Windsor Lodge, where 
he died, to Marlborough House. From thence the procession 
was opened by bands of military, accompanied by a detach- 
ment of artillery, in the rear of which followed Lord Cadogan, 
Commander-in-Chief, and several general officers, who had 
been devoted to the person of the Duke, and had suffered in 
his cause. Amidst long files of heralds, officers at arms, 
mourners, and assistants, the eye was caught by the banners 
and guidons emblazoned with his armorial achievements, 
among which was displayed, on a lance, the standard of 
Woodstock, exhibiting the arms of France on the Cross of 
St. Qeorge. 
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In the centre of the cavalcade was an open car, bearing the 
coffin, which contained his mortal remains, surmounted with 
a suit of complete armour, and lying under a gorgeous canopy, 
adorned with plumes, military trophies, and heraldic achieve- 
ments. To the sides shields were affixed, exhibiting em- 
blematic representations of the battles he had gained, and 
the towns he had conquered, with the motto, ^ BelLo hoec 
€t plura* On either side were five captains in military 
mourning, bearing aloft a series of bannerols, charged with 
the different quarterings of the Churchill and Jennings 
families. 

The Duke of Montagu, who acted as chief mourner, was 
supported by the Earls of Sunderland and Godolphin, and 
assisted by eight dukes and two earls. Four earls were also 
selected to bear the pall. The procession was closed by a 
numerous train of carriages belonging to the nobility and 
gentry, headed by those of the King and the Prince of 
Wales. 

The cavalcade moved along St James's Park to Hyde Park 
Corner, and from thence, through Piccadilly and Pall Mall, 
by Charing Cross to Westminster Abbey. At the west door 
it was received by the dignitaries and members of the Church, 
in their splendid habiliments;^ and the venerable pile 
blazed with tapers and torches innumerable. . . . The pro- 
cession then moved through the Nave and Choir to the 
Chapel of Henry VIL* 

— to the vault* which contained the ashes of Ormond, 
and which had once contained the ashes of Cromwell. 
The expenses were defrayed by Sarah herself. 

Twenty-four years afterwards the body was removed 
to a mausoleum, erected under her superintendence, in 

^ See note in Atterbmy's Letters, iv. 6, 7. — The Dean and Canons 
appear in copes. The Dean set up an altar at the head of Henry VlL's 
tomb (ibid. iv. 1 1 ), as in Monk's fnneral. 

' Coze's Marlbaraugh, vi. 385. ' Register. 
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the Chapel at Blenheim, and there, a few weeks later, 
she was laid by his side.^ 

Admiral ^® Duke's brother. Admiral Churchill, who 
bSSfiUly preceded him by a few years, rests in the 
^'^ "^«- south aisle of the Choir. 

Whilst Atterbury and Pope were complaining of the 
hard fate of having to assist at the funeral of the Duke 
of Marlborough, they were also corresponding about 
Sheffield. aiiother tomb, preparing in Henry Vll/s 
SScki^- Chapel, over the grave of one whose claims 
SS m!'34, ^ so exalted a place were made up of heter- 
Suulch S5, ogeneous materials, each questionable of itself, 
"^^' yet, together with the story of its erection, 

giving a composite value to the monument of a kind 
equalled by few in the Abbey. John SheflBeld, first 
Marquis of Normanby, and then Duke of Buckingham- 
shire or of Buckingham,^ by some of his humble co- 
temporaries regarded as a poet, has won a place in 
Johnson's ' Lives of the Poets,' and has left one cele- 
brated line.* He has achieved for his name* a more 
legitimate place in Poets* Comer than his verses could 
have given him, by uniting it with the name of Dry- 
den,^ on the monument which he there erected to his 
favourite author. 



^ It appears from the Duchess's will, dated Angiist 11, 1744, that 
the Duke's body was then still in the Abbej, and from the account of 
her funeral in October 1744, that it had bj that time been removed. 
(Thomson's Memoirs of the Thicken of Marlborough^ pp. 502, 562.) 

3 Johnson's UvUf ii. 153. — The ambiguity of the title was to guard 
against confusion with Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham. His full title 
was * the Duke of the County of Buckingham.' 

' A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw. (Johnson, ii. 1S5.) 

^ ' Muse, 'tis enough — at length thj labour ends. 
And thou shall live — for Buckingham commends, 
Sheffield approves, consenting Phoebus bends.' (Pope, iii. 881.) 

• Seep. 121. 
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It was, however, his political and militaTy career, and 
still more his rank, which won for him a grave and 
monument in Henry VII.'s Chapel. He must have 
been no despicable character, who at twelve years 
undertook to educate himself; who maintained the 
presence of mind ascribed to him in the extraordinary 
peril at sea to which he was exposed by the Sheffield's 
perfidy of Charles II. ; who, by his dexterous monument, 
answers evaded the proselytism of James II. and the 
suspicions of William III. But probably his family 
connections carried the day over all his other qualifi- 
cations. He who had in his youth been the accepted 
lover of his future sovereign, Anne, the legitimate 
daughter, and who afterwards married the natural 
daughter of James II., almost fulfilled the claims of 
royal lineage. His elevation to the historic name of 
Buckingham — which, perhaps, procured for his monu- 
ment the Chapel next to that filled, in the reign of 
Charles L, by his powerful namesake — left his mark 
on the stately mansion which, even when transformed 
into a royal palace, is still ' Buckingham, House,' created 
by his skill out of the old mulberry garden in St. 
James's Park, with the inscription Rvs in urbe, ' as you 
see from the garden nothing but country.* ^ As he lay 
there in state, the crowd was so great, that the father 
of the antiquary Carter, who was present, was nearly 
drowned in the basin in the courtyard.^ The Duchess, 
'Princess Buckingham,' as Walpole calls her, was so 
proud of her 'illegitimate parentage as to go and weep 
over the grave of her father, James II., at St. Grermains, 
and have a great mind to be buried by him.' ® ' On the 

^ Defoe's Journey through England, i. 194. 
' Gent. Mag,^ vol. Ixxxiv. pt. ii. p. 548. 

' Walpole, i. 234. •— One of the monks tried to make her obserre 
how ragged the pall was, bat she would not bay a new one. 
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martTTdom of her grandfather, Charles L, she received 
Lord Hervey in the great drawing-room of Buckingham 
House, seated in a chair of state, attended hj her 
women in like weeds, in memory of the Royal Martyr.'^ 
Yet she did full honour to her adopted race ; and to 
express her gratitude for the contrast between the 
happiness of her second marriage and the misery of 
her first, her husband's funeral was to be as magnifi- 
cent as that of the great Duke of Marlborough ; and 
Sheffield's ^ monument to be as splendid as the Italian 
iSrch 25, *^^^ ^^ ^^^ pedantic age could make it. 
1721. Pope was in eager communication with her 

and the artist Belluchi, to see that the likenesses were 
„. faithful^ Three children, two sons and a 

HisCunilj. 

daughter, were transferred at the same time 
to their father's vault, from the neighbouring Church 
of St Margaret.^ One son alone ^ remained, the last of 
Edmund ^^® housc, from whom his mother was insep- 
SSSS of* arable ; and when he died in early youth at 
^iSSi, Kome,a few years later, she revived the pageant 
SSJiJ'oct once mora Priding herself on being 'a Tory 
hntildVia. Duchess of Marlborough,' she wrote to Sarah, to 
81, 1736-e. bQpj.^)^ the triumphal car that had transported 
the remains of the famous Duke. ' It carried my Lord 
Marlborough,' replied the other, 'and shall never be 
profaned by any other corpse/ ' I have consulted the 
undertaker,' retorted her proud rival, 'and he teUs me 
that I may have a finer for twenty pounds.'* The 
waxen eflBgies of herself and of her son, which were 
prepared for this solemnity, are still preserved in the 

* Walpole's Reminiscences, 

> Pope, viii. 336 ; ix. 228. * RegiBter. 

* On the monument Time is represented bearing away the fonr 
children. 

* Wzl^Wa RemuUsoenees. 
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Abbey.^ That of her son, as it lay in state, she invited 
his friends to visit, with a message that, if they had a 
mind to see him, she could carry them in conveniently 
by a back-door.' 

The Duchess settled her own funeral with the Garter 
Kmg-at-Arms, on her deathbed, and ' feared dying 
before the pomp should come home/ ' Why Catherine. 

*^ -^ •' DactaesBof 

don't they send the canopy for me to see ? Bucking- 

^ hamahire, 

Let them send it, though all the tassels are AprU8,i748. 
not finished' She made her ladies vow to her that, if 
she should lie senseless, they would not sit down in 
the room before she was dead. 

Both mother and son were laid in the same tomb 
with the Duke. Atterbury's letters are filled with 
aflfection for them,® and Pope wrote a touching epitaph 
for her* (which was, however, never inscribed), and 
corrected an elaborate description in prose of her char- 
acter and person, written by herself.* She quarrelled 
with the poet^ but accepted the corrections, and showed 
the character as his composition in her praise. 

Sheffield's epitaph on himself is an instructive memo- 
rial at once of his own history and of the strange turns 
of human thought and character.® * Pro Rege Sheffield's 
6cepe, pro Bepuhlicd semper,' well sums up his ^p^**!***- 
political career imder the last three Stuarts. Then 
comes the expression of his belief : — 

^ See Note on the Waxworks, p. 208. 

* Walpolc's Reminiscences^ i. 234. 

< For the Dnchess, see Atterhory's Letters, iv. 135, 153, 161, 163,258, 
268, 310, 317 ; and for the yonng Dnke, ibid. iv. 149, 155. 
^ Johnson's Lives of the Poets, iii. 216. 

* Pope, Tii. 323, 325. 

* The sensation produced hy the epitaph at the time is evident from 
the long defence of it ' by Br. Richard Fiddes, in answer to a Free- 
thinker' (1721). 
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DtibiuB sed turn improbus vixi ; 
Iticerttu morior^ non perturbalva. 
Humanum est nescire et errare. 

Deo confido 
Omn^>oterUi benevolentissimo 
Ens entium^ miserere meu 

Many a reader has paused before this inscription. 
Many a one has been touched by the sincerity through 
which a profound and mournful scepticism is combined 
with a no less profound and philosophic faith in the 
power and goodness of God. In spite of the seeming 
claim to a purer life * than SheflBeld, unhappily, could 
assert, there is in the final expression a pathos, amount- 
ing almost to true penitence. ' If any heathen could 
be found,' says even the austere John Newton, * who 
sees the vanity of the world, and says from his heart, 
Etis entium, miserere mci, I believe he would be heard.' 
He adds, * But I never found such, though I have 
known many heathens.'^ Perhaps he had never seen 
this monument, but quoted the words from hearsay. 
The expression is supposed to have been suggested by 
the traditional last prayer of Aristotle, who earnestly 
implored * the mercy of the Great First Cause.' * But 
many readers also have been pained by the omission of 
any directly Christian sentiment, and have wondered 
how an inscription breathing a spirit so exclusively 
drawn from natural religion found its way, unrebuked 
and uncorrected, into a Christian church. Their won- 
der will be increased when they hear that it once 

^ UnlesA ' non improbus ' refen to his opinions, 'not hardened.' 

3 Scott's Eclectic Notes, p. 265. 

' Fiddes (p. 40), who quotes from Calius Rhodigenius (torn. ii. lib. 17, 
c. 84), and adds the prayer of the friends who are supposed to be stand- 
ing by the philosopher's deathbed — ' Qui philosopharum animas excipit 
et tvam coUiget,' (Ibid. torn. ii. lib. 18, c. 81 .) 
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contained that very expression of awestruck affection for 
the Eedeemer, which would fill up the void ; that it 
originally stood ' Christum adveneror, Deo confido/ ^ 
The wonder will be heightened yet more when they 
learn that this expression was erased, not by any too 
liberal or philosophic layman, but by the episcopal 
champion of the High Church party — Atterbury, to 
whom, as Dean of Westminster, the inscription was 
submitted. And this marvel takes the form of a sig- 
nificant lesson in ecclesiastical history, when we are told 
the grounds of the objection — that the word adveneror 
' was not full enough as applied to Christ' ^ How like 
is this criticism to the worldly theologian who made it, 
but how like also to the main current of theological 
sentiment for many ages, which, rather than tolerate a 
shade of suspected heresy, will admit absolute negation 
of Christianity — which refuses to take the half unless 
it can have the whole. And, finally, how useless was 
this caution to the character of the prelate who erased 
the questionable words. The man of the world always 
remains unconvinced, and in this case was represented 
by the scoffing Matthew Prior, who, in the short inter- 
val that elapsed between the Duke of Buckingham's 
funeral and his own, wrote the well-known lines, which, 
though professedly founded on a perverse interpreta- 
tion of the charitable hope of the Burial Service, evi- 
dently point in reality to the deep-seated suspicion of 
Atterbury's own sincerity: 

1 The original inscription is given at length in Croll, ii. 49 (1722) ; 
and also in Fiddes's Ldier (1721 ), who argnes at length on the force of 
the expression (p. 38). It was in this form that it received the approval 
of Erasmus Darwin. (Lifey by Charles Darwin, p. 15.) 

^ The opposite party, in the pablished copies of the inscription, in- 
serted solo after Deo, (Fiddes, p. 39.) 

VOL. II. — 6 
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Of these two learned peers, I prythee say, man, 
Who is the lying knave, the priest or layman? 
The Duke — he stands an infidel confess'd, 
* He 's our dear brother,' quoth the lordly priest.^ 

Three statesmen stretch across the first half of the 
eighteenth century. John Campbell, Duke of Argyll 
1C78-1748. ^^^ Greenwich — soldier and statesman alike, 
A^u^Ld ^* ^^^ ^^^ order in neither service, but con- 
i^ST^ spicuous in both as the representative of the 
15,1743. northern kingdom, which through his influ- 
ence more than that of any single person was united to 
England — was buried in a vault ^ in Henry VIL's 
Chapel, made for himself and his family, far away from 
his ancestral resting-place at Kilmun. His monument, 
erected by Eoubiliac at the cost of an admiring friend, 
stands almost alone of his class amongst the poets in 
the Southern Transept — a situation ® which may well 
be accorded by our generation to one with whose 
charming character and address our age has become 
familiar chiefly through the greatest of Novelists. In 
the sculptured emblems. History pauses at the title of 
* Greenwich,* which was to die with him. ' Eloquence,' 
with outstretched hand, in an attitude which won 
Canova's special praise,* represents the ' thunder ' * 

1 Pope's Works, ix. 209. 

3 This new yanlt was made in 1743. His widow was interred there 
April 23, 1767 ; his daughters, Caroline, Coontess of Dalkeith, in 1791, 
and Mary (Lady Mary Coke) in 1811 (Register), 'the lively little lady* 
who, in the Heart of Midlothian, banters her father after the interriew 
with Jeannie Deans. 

* The monument displaced the ancient staircase leading from the 
Dormitory. {Gleanings, "p. 48.) Close to it were charac- 
teristically pressed the monuments of two lesser members of 
the Campbell clan. * Life o/NoUekens, ii. 161. 

^ 'Argyll, the state's whole thunder bom to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field.' — (Pope.) 
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and ' persuasion ' ^ described by the poets of his age. 
The inscription which History is recording, and which 
was supplied by the poet Paul Whitehead,^ and the 
volumes of 'Demosthenes ' and Caesar's 'Commentaries/ 
which lie at the foot of Eloquence, commemorate his 
union of military and oratorical fame ; whilst his Whig 
principles are represented in the sculptured Temple of 
Liberty and a cherub holding up Magna Charta, 

Walpole died at Houghton, and was interred in the 
parish church without monument or inscription : 

So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name 
Vnxich once had honour, titles, wealth, and fame. * 

But he is commemorated in the Abbey by the monument 
of his first wife, Catherine Shorter, whose beauty, with 
the good looks of his own youth, caused them j^^ ^^^ 
to be known as ' the handsome couple/ The 5^; ^ 
position of her statue, in the south aisle of ^^*^- 
Henry VII/s Chapel, is one to which nothing less than 
her husband's fame would have entitled her. It was 
erected by Horace Walpole, her youngest son, and re- 
mains a striking proof both of his affection for her and 
his love of art. The statue itself was copied 

Her Btatoe. 

in Rome from the famous figure of ' Modesty/ 
and the inscription, written by himself, perpetuates the 
memory of her excellence: 'An ornament to courts, 
untainted by them.' If the story be true, that Horace 
was really the son of Lord Hervey, it is remarkable as 
showing his unconsciousness of the suspicion of his 
mother's honour. He murmured a good deal at having 
to pay forty pounds for the ground of the statue,^ but 

1 ' From his rich tongue 

Persuasion flows, and wins the high debate.' — (Thomson.) 

2 Neale, ii. 258. * Coxe's Walpole, chap. Ixii. and IxiiL 
« Walpole's LetUrt, ii. 277. 
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'at last/ he saTS, 'the monument for my mother is 
erected : it puts me in mind of the manner of interring 
the Kings of France — when the reigning one dies, the 
last before him is buried. Will you believe that I have 
not yet seen the tomb ? None of my acquaintance were 
in town, and I literally had not courage to venture 
alone among the Westminster boys; they are as formid- 
able to me as the ship-carpenters at Portsmouth/ ^ 

Pulteney, after his long struggles, determined, when 
he had reached his peerage, to be buried in the Abbey, 
puiteney which he had known from his childhood as a 
SSi'^diad Westminster boy. A vault was constructed 
b^<rf July ^^^ himself and his family in the Islip Chap- 
17, 1764. ^j a ^^^ there, in his eightieth year, his obse- 
HiBftmeni. q^j^g ^q^ performed by his favourite Bishop 
Zachary Pearce.^ In the pressure to see his funeral 
(which, as usual, took place at night), a throng of spec- 
tators stood on the tomb of Edward I., opposite the 
vault* A mob broke in, and, in the alarm created by 
the confusion, the gentlemen tore down the canopy of 
the royal tomb, and defended the pass of the steps 
leading into the Confessor's Chapel with their drawn 
swords and the broken rafters of the canopy. Pelham's 

1 Walpole's LeUera, i. 352. 

* Probably attracted bj the grave of Jane Crewe, heireas of the 
PnlteDejs in 1639, whose pretty monument is over the chapel door. 

* The most conspicnoos monument in the Cloisters is that of David 
Pnlteney, who died September 7, 1731, buried May 17, 1732. (Regis- 
ter.) He was M. P. for Preston, and in 1722 a Lord of the Admiralty. 
It seems that the independence which is so lauded in this epitaph 
showed itself in his opposition to Walpole, and his defence of free trade 
and of the interests of the British merchants abroad (see PaHiamentary 
History, viii. 1, 608, 647). . 

* Gent, Mag. 1817, part i. p. 33. — The antiquary Carter was present, 
as a boy : ' I stood, with many others, on the top of the tomb. ... A 
dreadful conflict ensued. Darkness soon closed the scene.' (Ibid. 1799, 
partii. p. 859.) 
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career is celebrated by tbe monument to his 'very 
faithful' secretary, Boberts, in the South jf^^^^g^ 
Transept His brother the Duke of New- ^^^"^ 
castle is faintly recalled by the monument ^^•^ 
on the opposite side to Bobinson, who was distin- 
guished by the name of ' Long Sir Thomas Bobinson.' ^ 
' He was a man of the world, or rather of the town, and 
a great pest to persons of high rank, or in office. He 
was very troublesome to the late Duke of Newcastle, 
and when in his visits to him he was told that His 
Grace had gone out, would desire to be admitted to 
look at the clock or to play with a monkey that was 
kept in tha hall, in hopes of being sent for in to the 
Duka This he had so frequently done, that all in the 
house were tired of him. At length it was concocted 
among the servants that he should receive a summary 
answer to his usual questions, and accordingly, at his 
next coming, the porter, as soon as he had opened the 
gate, and without waiting for what he had to say, dis- 
missed him in these words: Sir, his Grace has gone 
out, the clock stands, and the monkey is dead.' His 
epitaph commemorates his successful career in Barba- 
does, and ' the accomplished woman, agreeable compan- 
ion, and sincere friend ' he found in his wife. Genwii 

The rebellion of 1745 has left its trace in ta^ioct. 
the tablet erected in the North Transept to JSesSt** 
General Guest, ' who closed a service of sixty ^°*'*«'- 

^ Hawkins' Johnson, p. 192, which erroDeoaslj states that he 'rests 
in the Ahbej.' He was caUed ' Long ' from his statare, to distinguish 
him from the ' German ' Sir Thomas Rohinson of the same date, who 
was a diplomatist. ' Long Sir Thomas Rohinson is dying hj inches,' 
said some one to Chesterfield. 'Then it will he some time hefore he 
dies.' The appointment to the governorship of Barhadoes, mentioned 
on his monument, was given to him because Lord Lincoln wanted his 
house. ( Walpole's Letters, I 22 ; vi. 247.) 
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years by faithfully defending Edinburgh Castle against 
the rebels^ in 1745;' and in the elaborate monument 
J^^^^J^ of Eoubiliac, in the Nave, to Marshal Wade, 
Jl^h^ii^*^ whose military roads, famous in the well- 
iSfftoe known Scottish proverb, achieved the subju- 
Ghoirgate. ^^^^ ^f ^yie Highlands. A cenotaph in the 
East Cloister celebrates ' two affectionate brothers, val- 
Th« iant soldiers and sincere Christians,' Scipio 

DUTOQTOS, 

1745,1766. and Alexander Duroure, of whom the first 
fell at Fontenoy in 1745 ; and the second was buried 
here in 1765, after fifty-seven years of faithful service. 

Following the line of the eye, and erected by the 
great sculptor just named — who seems for these few 
years to have attained a sway over the Abbey more 
complete than any of those whose trophies he raised — 
are the memorials of two friends, 'remarkable for 
their monuments in Westminster Abbey,* but for little 
General besidc. That to General Fleming was erected 
Umh 80. by Sir John Fleming, who also lies there, ' to 
Genwai the mcmory of his uncle, and his best of 
Feb. 2, friends.' ^ That to General Hargrave appears 
both^ried to havc provokcd a burst of general indigna- 
choirgate. tiou at the time. It was believed to have 
been raised to him merely on account of his wealth.' 
At the time it was thought that 'Europe could not 
show a parallel to it'* Now, the significance of the 
falling pyramids has been so lost, that they have even 

1 ' My old commander General Gaest,' says Colonel Talbot in Wa- 
verley, vol. iii. chap. 3. 

3 Epitaph. — The whole Fleming family are congregated nnder 
these monuments. (Register.) 

» * Some rich man.' (Goldsmith's Citizen of the World, p. 46.) It 
was said that a wag had written nnder the figure struggling from the 
tomb. ' Lie still if you're wise ; you '11 be damned if you rise.' (Hut- 
ton's London Tour.) * Malcolm, p. 169. 
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been brought forward as a complaint against the Dean 
and Chapter for allowing the monuments to go to ruin. 

It was at this time that Goldsmith uttered his com- 
plaint: 'I find in Westminster Abbey several new 
monuments erected to the memory of several great 
men. The names of the great men I abso- Roabiuac's 
lutely forget, but I weU remember that Eou- '"<»«^^*»*-- 
biliac was the statuary who carved them. . . . Alas! 
alas ! cried I, such monuments as these confer honour 
not on the great men, but on little Boubiliaa' ^ But 
the sculptor himself was never satisfied. He constantly 
visited Dr. Johnson to get from him epitaphs worthy of 
his works.^ He used to come and stand before 'his 
best work,' the monument of Wade, and weep to think 
that it was put too high to be appreciated.^ The 
Nightingale tomb was probably admitted more for his 
sake than for that of the mourners. Tet when he 
came back from Bome, and once more saw his own 
sculptures in the Abbey, he had the magnanimity to 
exclaim, with the true candour of genius, ' By God 1 my 
own works looked to me as meagre and starved as if 
they had been made of tobacco pipes.' 

The successors of Marlborough by land and sea still 
carry on the line of warriors, now chiefly in the Nave. 
At the west end is the tablet of Captain Wil- wuiiam 
liam Horneck, the earliest of English engi- Aplnv,* 
neers, who learned his military science under ^^**' 
the Duke of Marlborough, and is buried in his father's 
grave in the South Transept There also is 

, , , - ^. _. * , , , SirThoiMs 

told the story of Sir Thomas Hardy — descend- Hardy. Aug. 
ant of the protector of Henry VII. on his Jg^^j^^* 
voyage from Brittany to England, and ances- 
tor of the companion of Nelson — who, for his services 

^ Goldsmith. > Life of Ref/nolda, I 119. * Akermann, ii. 37. 
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under Sir Geoige Booke, lies buried (with his wife) 
near the west end of the Choir. There, too, is the 
first monument erected by Parliament to naval heroism 
— the gigantic memorial of the noble but now forgotten 
coraewBii, death of Captain Comewall, in the battle off 
^SS; dS Toulon ; and, close upon it, the yet more pro- 
Juiiea»i7fl5. ^igiQug u^ass of rocks, clouds, sea, and ship, to 
commemorate the peaceful death of Admiral TyrrelL^ 
In the North Transept and the north aisle of the Choir 
follow the cenotaphs of a host of seamen — Baker, who 
Baker died ^^ ^^ Portmahon ; Saumarez, who fought 
Not. i), from his sixteenth to his thirty-seventh year 
saumarei, under Ausou and Hawke ; the * good but un- 
itS^tlth. fortunate ' Balchen, lost at sea ; Temple West, 
Baichen, j^jg gon-iu-law ; Vernon, celebrated for his 
wS^W '^^^ ^^^ Portobello lying'; Lord Aubrey 
vemon, Beauclcrk, the gallant son of the first Duke 
Beauderk. ^f g^. ^Ibaus, who fcU uudcr Vemou at Car- 
175?*°' thagena, and whose epitaph is ascribed to 
bLriS'in Young; and Warren, represented by Rou- 
T^^pt» biliac with the marks of the small-pox on 
Holmes, his facc. Wa^r, celebrated for his 'fair char- 

1761 

acter,' who in his youth had fought in the 
service of the American Quaker, Captain Hull, is buried 
in the North Transept,* and Admiral Holmes is near 
St. Paul's Chapel. 

^ The idea of the monnineiit seeniB to be to represent the Resurrec- 
tion nnder difficulties. TyrreU, though he died on land, was buried in 
the sea, and is sculptured as rising out of it. Compare the like thought 
in the bequest of William Glanirille in the churchyard at Wot ton, who, 
when his father was buried in the Goodwin Sands, and he six yards 
deep in the earth, left an injunction, still observed, that the apprentices 
of the parish should, over his grave, on the anniversary of his death, 
recite the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and 
read I Cor. zv. 

* * There was never any man that behaved himself in the Straits (of 
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The narrow circle of these names takes a wider sweep 
as, with the advance of the century, the Colonial Em- 
pire starts up under the mighty reign of Chatham. 
Now for the first time India on one side, and North 
America on the other, leap into the Abbey. The palm- 
trees and Oriental chiefs on the monument of Admiral 
Watson recall his achievements at the Black ^^^j^j^ 
Hole of Calcutta, and at Chandemagore;^ as JJlSdllt 
the elephant and Mahratta captive on that of ^^^^ 
Sir Eyre Coote, and the hill of Trichinopoly ^g^ed 
on that of General Lawrence, recall, a few Jjg;*'^**'*™* 
years later, the glories of Coromandel and the n ™°**' 
Camatic. George Montague, Earl of Halifax, M^u«ae, 
' Father of the Colonies,' from whom the capi- iSi&x, 

1771 

tal of Nova Scotia takes its name, is com- 
memorated in the North Transept; Massachusetts' 
and Ticonderoga,^ not yet divided from us, appear on 

Gibraltar) like poor Charles Wager, whom the very Moore do mention 
with tears sometimes.' (Pepys, iv. 1668.) ' Old Sir Charles Wager is 
dead at last, and has left the fairest character.' ( Walpole, i. 248.) 

1 Gideon Loten, governor of Batavia, with Ps. xv. 1-4 for his char- 
acter, has a tablet in the North Aisle (1789). 

3 Massachusetts is the female figure on the top of the monument. 
It was executed by Schnmberj;. 

* Ticonderoga appears also on the monument, not far off, of Colonel 
Townsend, executed by T. Carter. * Here,' says the sculp- Townsend 
tor's antiquarian son, 'I recall my juvenile yean. ... I killed July 
then loved the hand that gave form to the yielding marble. ^' ' 
I now revere his memory, deeper engraved on my heart than on that 
part of the monument allotted to perpetuate the name of the sculptor.' 
{Gent. Mag. 1799, pt. ii. p. 669.) Yet it was not entirely Carter's: 
Pray, Mr. NoUekens,' asked his biographer, * can yon teU me who ex- 
ecuted the basso-relievo of Townsend's monument ? ... I am sorry to 
find that some evil-minded persons have stolen one of the heads.' Nol- 
lekens : ' That 's what I say. Dean Horsley should look after his 
monuments himself. Hang his waxworks ! Yes, I can tell you who 
did it. Tom Carter had the job, and employed another man of the 
name of Eckstein to model the fillet. It 's very clever. Flaxman used 
to say he would give something for the possession of the name of the 
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the monument in the south aisle of the Nave, erected 
ix)rdHowe, ^ Viscount Howe, the unsuccessful elder 
m^t'e^^ brother of the famous admiral But the one 
im^** conspicuous memorial of that period is that 
wSSTkiued of ^ brother's friend — 'friends to each other 
septisT' ^ cannon to gunpowder'^ — General Wolfe, 
olfimfteh, He was buried in his father's grave at Green- 
itm!^ wich, at the special request of his mother; 
monament. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^j excitcd by his prcmature death 

in the moment of victory ia manifested by the unusual 
proportions of the monument, containing the most 
elaborate delineation of the circumstances of his death 
— the Heights of Abraham, the River St. Lawrence,* 
the faithful Highland sergeant, the wounded warrior, the 
oak with its tomahawks. * Nothing could express my 
rapture,' wrote the gentle Cowper, ' when Wolfe made 
the conquest of Quebec' So deep was the enthusiasm 
for the ' little red-haired corporal,' * that the Dean had 
actually consented to erect the monument in the place 
of the beautiful tomb of the Plantagenet prince, Aymer 
de Valence — a proposal averted by the better taste of 
Horace Walpole, but carried out in another direction 
by destroying the screen of the Chapel of St John the 
£vangelist, and dislodging the monument of Abbot 
Esteney. It marks, in fact, the critical moment of the 
culmination and decline of the classical costimie and 



artist who executed the scnlptnral parts of this monnment, which he 
considered as one of the finest productions of art in the Abbey.' 
(Smith's Life ofNolUhens, ii. 308.) 

1 Walpole's Memoirs of George IL 

^ The bronze bas-relief is by Capitsoldi. It is exact down to the 
minnteet details of Wolfe's cove, the Ch&tean de St. Louis, &c. This 
monument is by Wilton, who ' carved Wolfe's figure without clothes 
to display his anatomical knowledge.' {Life o/NoUekenSy ii 173.) 

* Notes and (iueries, xiL 39S. 
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undTaped figures of the early part of the century. 
Already, in West's picture of the Death of Wolfe, we 
find the first example of the realities of modem dress 
in art^ 

Earl Howe — great not only by his hundred fights, 
but by his character, ' undaunted and silent as a rock, 
who never made a friendship but at the cannon's 
mouth ' * first of the naval heroes, received his public 
monument in St Paul's instead of the Abbey. It was 
felt to be a marked deviation from the rule, and the 
Secretary of State, Lord Dundas, in proposing it to Par- 
liament, emphatically gave the reason. It was that, 
'on a late solemn occasion, the colours which Lord 
Howe had taken from the enemy on the first of June 
had been placed in the metropolitan Cathedral' But 
that great day of June is not left without its mark in 
Westminster. The two enormous monuments ^^^.^ 
of Captains Harvey and Hutt, and of Captain captaiot. 
Montagu, who fell in the same fight, originally HSttriiid 
stood side by side between the pillars of the dtS jSi 
Nave,* the first beginning of an intended **^^®*' 
series of memorials of a like kind. Corres- c!^!^ainL 
ponding to these three captains of the Nave, Bayne, 
but of a slightly earlier date, are the three Mumen, 
captains of the North Transept — Bayne, Blair, hm. ' 
and Lord Robert Manners, who perished in like manner 
in Rodney's crowning victory, and whose colossal monu- 
ment^ so cried for room as to expel from its place the 

^ Life o/R^twldt, ii. 206. 

* Campbell's Admirals, vii. 240. 

> (Neale, ii. 228.) They were transposed by Dean Vincent, Montaga 
to the west end, and Haryey and Hntt, greatly rednoed, to one of the 
windows. 

* It was shut np for seven years after its erection, from the deUj of 
the inscription. ( Oent. Mag,, vol. Iziii pt. ii. p. 782.) 
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font of the church, which has since taken refage in the 
western end of the Nave.^ 

The tablet of Kempenf elt in the Chapel of St Michael 
commemorates the loss of the 'Royal Greoige.*' Ad- 
Kempenfeit, miral Harrison is buried at the entrance into 
1787'. ' the Cloisters, with the two appropriate texts, 
oct2«,im. BeuB portiis mens et refugium, and Detis mon- 
^"^?^?: . stravit miracula sua in profundia; and the 

donald, died x- ^ / 

Oct. SI, funeral of Lord Dundonald, in the Nave — 

buried Not. 

14, 1860. thus at the close of his long life reinstated in 
the public favour — terminates the series of naval 
heroes which begins with Blake. Nelson,' who at Cape 
St Vincent looked forward only to victory or West- 
minster Abbey, found his grave in St Paul's. 

The military line still runs on. The unfortunate 
General Burgoyne, whose surrender at Saratoga lost 
Bui]so7ne, Amcrica to England, lies, without a name, in 
18 "i7w. ^' the North Cloister. But of that great struggle * 
the most conspicuous trace is left on the southern wall 
Andr* died ^* ^^® Navc by the memorial of the ill-fated 
SSi«S nI?I* Major Andre,^ whose remains, brought home 
"' ^^^- after a lapse of forty years, lie close beneath. 
When,^ at the request of the Duke of York, the body 

1 Neale, ii.208. 

3 Near this are the monnmenta of Admirals Storr (1783), Pocock 
(1793), and Totty (1800), and of Captain Cook, who fell in the sea- 
fight in the Bay of Bengal (1799), and the handsome medallion of 
Captain Stewart (1811). 

* See a humorous allusion to this in Lusus West. ii. 210. See Note 
on the Waxworks. 

* The only other mark of the American war, showing the tragic 
Wngg, died interest it excited, is the monument to William Wragg, 
Sept s, 1777. shipwrecked in his escape from South Carolina. 

^ The bas-relief appears to represent Andr^ as intended to be shot ; 
not, as was the case, to be handed. 

* Lf/e of Major Andr€, by Winthrop Sargeant, pp. 409-41 1. Burial 
Register. Annual RegisUr, 1821, p. 333. 
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was remoyed from the spot where it had been buried, 
under the gallows on the banks of the Hudson, a few 
locks of his beautiful hair still remained, and were sent 
to his sisters. The string which tied his hair was sent 
also, and is now in the possession of the Dean of West- 
minster. A withered tree and a heap of stones now 
mark the spot, where the plough never enters. When 
the remains were removed, a peach tree,^ of which the 
roots had pierced the coffin and twisted themselves 
round the skull, was taken up, and replanted in the 
King's garden, behind Carlton House. The courtesy 
and good feeling of the Americans were remarkable. 
The bier was decorated with garlands and flowers, as it 
was transported to the ship. On its arrival in Eng- 
land, it was first deposited in the Islip Chapel, and 
then buried, with the funeral service, in the Nave, by 
Dean Ireland, Sir Herbert Taylor appearing for the 
Duke of York, and Mr. Locker, Secretary of Greenwich 
Hospital, for the sisters of Andr^. The chest in which 
the remains were enclosed is still preserved in the 
Revestry. On the monument, in bas-relief,* by Van 
Grelder, is to be seen the likeness of Washington 
receiving the flag of truce and the letter either of 
Andrd or of Clinton. Many a citizen of the great 
Western Bepublic has paused before the sight of the 
sad story.^ Often has the head of Washington or 
Andr^ been carried ofif, perhaps by republican or royal- 
ist indignation, but more probably by the pranks of 
Westminster boys : * the wanton mischief,* says Charles 

^ In 1868 died an old American lady who had as a girl given him a 
peach on that occasion. 

* The monument was deemed of snfficient importance to displace 
that of Major Creed. 

' Amongst them Benedict Arnold (through whose act Andr^ had 
suffered). Peter yon Schenck, p. 147. 
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Lamb, 'of some school-boy, fired perhaps with some 
raw notions of Transatlantic freedom. The mischief 
was done/ he adds, addressing Southey, 'about the 
time that you were a scholar there. Do you know 
anything about the unfortunate relic ?'^ Southey, 
always susceptible at allusions to his early political 
principles, not till years after could forgive this passage 
at arms. The wreath of autumnal leaves from the 
banks of the Hudson which is placed over the tomb 
was brought by the Dean from America. 

Here and there a few warriors of the Peninsular War 
are to be found in the Aisles. Colonel Herries's fune- 
ral, in the south aisle of the Nave, was remarkable for 
the attendance of the whole of his corps, the Light Horse 
Volunteers, of which he was described as the 

Sir R. Wil- 

■on, May 16, Father.* Sir Kobert Wilson, like Lord Dun- 

1849 

Sir James douald, after many vicissitudes, has found a 
at Pau. place in the north aisle of the Nave.^ There 

March 11, * 

^ried also the late Indian campaigns are represented 
i^ ci d ^y ^^® ^^^ chiefs, Outram and Clyde, united 
bilriedT^*' iu the closc proximity of their graves, after 
sir^" ^^^ ^^"8 rivalry of their lives, followed by Sir 
iQ^^' George Pollock, whose earlier exploits pre- 
served Afghanistan. The Crimean War, the 
Indian Mutiny, and the loss of the * Captain,' will be 
long recalled by the stained glass of the North Tran- 
sept. The granite column which stands in front of the 
Abbey also records, in a touching inscription — from 
its public situation more frequently read perhaps than 
any other in London — the Westminster scholars who 

1 Lamb's Elia. ^ Lord Teignmonth's Life, i. 268. 

* Two joxmg oificers, Bryan and Beresford, who feU at TalaTora 
(1809), and Cindad Rodrigo (1812), haT6 moniimentB in the North 
Aiale. 
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fell in those campaigns, and whose names acquire an 
additional glory from the most illustrious of their num- 
ber, Lord Baglan.^ A monument not far from Kem- 
penfelt, in the Chapel of St. John, was erected to the 
memory of Sir John Franklin by his hardly Monument 
less famous widow, a few weeks before her pronkun^ 
own death in her 83rd year. Its ornaments ^^*- 
are copied from the Arctic vegetation, and from the 
armorial bearings which served to identify the relics 
found on his icy grave, and the lines which indicate his 
tragic fate are by his kinsman, the Poet-Laureate 
Tennyson. 

Down to this point we have followed the general 
stream of history, as it has wound, at its own sweet 
will, in and out of Chapel, Aisle, and Nave, without 
distinction of class or order. But there are channels 
which may be kept apart, by the separation both of 
locality and of interests. 

The first to be noticed is the last in chronological 
order, but flows more immediately out of the general 
arrangement of the tombs. The statesmen of J™^^ 
previous ages had, as we have seen, found statmmkh. 
their resting-places and memorials, according to their 
greater or less importance, in almost every part of the 
Abbey. But in the middle of the last century a marked 
change took place. Down to that time one exception 
presented itself to the general influx. The Northern 
Transept, like the north side of a country churchyard 
— like the Pelasgicum under the dark shadow of the 
north wall of the Acropolis of Athens — had remained 
a comparative solitude. But, like the Pelasgicum un- 
der the pressure of the Peloponnesian War, this gradu- 

^ The erection of the colnmn (1861) is commemorated, and the in- 
acription giyen in Luxum WesL, ii. 282-85* 
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ally began to be occupied. At first it seemed destined 
to become the Admirals' Comer. They, more than any 
other class, had filled its walls and vacant niches. One 
great name, however, determined its future fate for 
ever. The growth of the naval empire which those nau- 
tical monuments symbolised had taken place under one 
commanding genius. William Pitt, Earl of ^©^ 
Chatham, was the first English politician who, SSd SS^'ii, 
without other accompaniments of military or ^^^ 
literary glory, or court-favour, won his way to the chief 
place of statesmanship. Whatever fame had gathered 
round his life, was raised to the highest pitch by the 
grand scene at his last appearance in the House of 
Lords. The two great metropolitan cemeteries contended 
for his body — a contention the more remarkable if, as 
was partly believed at the time, he had meanwhile been 
privately interred in his own churchyard at Hayes. It 
was urgently entreated by the City of London, as ' a 
mark of gratitude and veneration from the first com- 
mercial city of the empire towards the statesman whose 
vigour and counsels had so much contributed to the 
protection and extension of its commerce/ that he 
should be buried ' in the cathedral church of St. Paul, in 
the City of London.' Parliament, however, had already 
decided in favour of Westminster, on the ground that he 
ought to be brought ' near to the dust of kings ; ' ^ and 
accordingly, with almost r^al pomp, the body HiBftmemi. 
was brought from the Painted Chamber, and J^^'i^rs. 
interred in the centre of the North Transept, in a vault 
which eventually received his whole family. 

Though men of all parties had conenrred in decieeing 
posthumous honoois to Chatham, his corpse was attended to 

^ Anecdotes of Lord Chatham, pp. 332, 335 ; Malcolm, p. 254. 
VOL. II. — 7 
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the grave almost ezdtudvely by opponents of the Govemment. 
The banner of the lordship of Chatham was borne by Colonel 
Barr6, attended by the Dake of Richmond and Lord Rock- 
ingham. Burke^ Saville, and Dunning upheld the palL 
Lord Camden was conspicuous in the procession. The chief 
mourner was young William Pitt.^ 

Such honours Ilium to her hero paid. 

And peaceful slept the mighty Hector's shade.' 

The North Transept ' has ever since been appropriated 
to statesmen, as the other transept to poets/ The 
words of Junius have been literally fulfilled : ' Re- 
corded honours still gather round his monument, and 
thicken over him. It is a solid fabric, and will support 
the laurels that adorn it' ^ 

In no other cemetery do so many great citizens lie within 

so nanow a space. High over those venerable graves towers 

the stately monument of Chatham,^ and from above, 

Monnnieiit 

and effigy of his effigy, graven by a cunning hand, seems still, 
with eagle face and outstretched arm, to bid Eng- 
land be of good cheer, and to hurl defiance at her foes. The 
generation which reared that memorial of him has disap- 
peared. And history, while, for the warning of vehement, 
high, and daring natures, she notes his many errors, will yet 

^ Macanlay's Essays, yi. 229. 

< His own last words, commanicated to me by a friend, who heard 
them from the first Lord Sidmouth. 

* Anecdotes of Chatham, p. 379. — In the same vault are his wife 
and daughter (Lady Harriet Eliot), and the second Lord and Lady 
Chatham. His coflftn was fonnd turned over by the water thrown into 
the vault in the fire of 1806. Lady Harriet's death deeply affected her 
brother. (See Life of WUberforcey i. 125, and Stanhope's Life of Pitt^ 
i. 313.) 

^ Bacon, the sculptor, also wrote the inscription. George lU. ap- 
proved it, but said, ' Now, Bacon, mind you don't turn author, but stick 
to your chiseL' (Londiniana, ii. 63.) The figure itself is suggested by 
Roubiliac's ' Eloquence ' on the Argyll monument. 
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delibeiately pronoimce that, among the eminent men whose 
bones lie near his, scarcely one has left a more stainless, and 
none a more splendid name.^ 

Next in order of date, buried by his own lo^ii«m- 
desire ' privately in this cathedral, from the ni^^*^ 
love he bore to the place of his early educa- m^ss,' 
tion,' is Lord Mansfield.^ "^• 

Here Murray, long enough his country's pride, 
Is now no more than Tully or than Hyde.* 

Close behind the great judge stands the statue of the 
famous advocate, Sir William Follett. These gj^ ^ ^ 
are the sole representatives, in the Abbey, of JnJJfk^** 
the modem legal profession. But the direct ^^• 
succession of statesmen is immediately con- pJJJ*^ 
tinned. The younger Pitt was buried in his 
father's vault. * The sadness of the assist- wtt, died at 

Putiiej, Jan. 

ants was beyond that of ordinary mourners. ??v^!i£*®** 

^ , , - . . , Feb.22,180«. 

For he whom they were committmg to the 
dust had died of sorrows and anxieties of which none 
of the survivors could be altogether without a share. 
Wilberforce, who carried one of the banners before the 
hearse, described the awful ceremony with deep feeling. 
As the coffin descended into the earth, he said, the 

^ Macanlay's Essays. 

' It is copied from a portrait by Reynolds. His nephew (1796) was 
buried in the same vault. 

> 'Foretold by Pope, and fulfilled in the year 1793.' (Epitaph.) 
The passage is from Pope's Epistles — 

And what is feme ? the meanest have their day ; 
The greatest can but blue, and para away. 
Orao'd w thou art, with all the power of w(nrds, 
So known, eo hononr'd, at the House of Lords : 
Oonspienoiis scene! another yet is nigh 
(More siUnt far)^ where kings and poets Us; 
Where Mnrray (long enongh his country's pride) 
Shall be no more than Tnlly or than Hyde ! 
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eagle face of Chatham seemed to look down with con- 
sternation into the dark home which was receiving all 
that remained of so much power and glory/ ^ Lord 
Wellesley, who was present, with his brother Arthur, 
already famous, spoke of the day with no less emotion. 
The herald pronounced over his grave, Non sibi sed 

died at ^ 

cuawick. There is but one entry in the Eegister be- 
?uri^6cL tween the burial of Pitt and the burial of 

10, 1806 (the 

anniversaiy Fqx. They Uc witMu a fcw fect of each 

or biB fiiBt ^ 

Westmins- nt.TiPr 

Here, where the end of earthly things 

Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings, 

Where stiff the hand and still the tongue 

Of those who fought and spoke and sung ; 

Here, where the fretted aisles prolong 

The distant notes of holy song, 

As if some angel spoke agen, 

' All peace on earth, good will to men ' — 

If ever from an English heart, 

Oh here let prejudice depart . . . 

For ne*er held marhle in its trust 

Of two such wondrous men the dust. . . • 

Genius and taste and talent gone, 

For ever tomh*d beneath the stone. 

Where — taming thought to human pride — 

The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 

Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 

'T will trickle to his rival's bier. 

O'er Pitt's the mournful requiem sound, 

And Fox's shall the notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seems to cry — 

Here let their discord with them die ; 

Speak not for those a separate doom, 

Whom Fate made brothers in the tomb ! ' 

1 Macanlay's Esmys ; Stanhope's Pitt^ iv. 396 ; Ann. Register, 1806, 
p. 375 ; Quart, Rev. Ivii. 492. 

^ Scott's Marmion, Introduction to canto i. 
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Their monuments are far apart from their graves, but, 
bj a singular coincidence, near to each other, so as to 
give the poet's lines a fresh application. Pitt Honument 
stands in his robes of Chancellor of the Ex- ^^^^^ 
chequer, over the west door of the Abbey, trampling on 
the French Revolution, in the attitude so well known 
by his contemporaries, ' drawing up his haughty head, 
stretching out his arm with commanding gesture, and 
pouring forth the lofty language of inextinguishable 
hope.' Fox's monument, erected by his nu- Honument 
merous private friends, originally near the ®'^*- 
North Transept, was removed to the side of Lord Hol- 
land's, in the north-west angle of the Nave. ^^ ^^^, 
The figure of the Negro represents the prom- ^*''«*- 
inence which the abolition of the slave-trade then occu- 
pied in the public mind.^ This spot by the ^^, 
monuments of Fox and Holland, of Tiemey, ^^^ ^ 
the soul of every opposition, and of Mackin- Tiemey, 
tosh,* the cherished leader of philosophical <"«*^««>- 
and liberal thought, and the reformer of our diediSis. ' 
criminal code, has been consecrated as the 
Whigs' Comer. The shock of Perceval's as- J^J^ 
sassination is commemorated in the Nave. "»i8i2. 
But the burials continued in the North Tran- 
sept* Grattan had expressed to his friends his SSfj^e 
earnest desire ('Eemember! remember!') to June^ier^ 
be buried in a retired churchyard at Moy- ^®^' 
anna, in Queen's County, on the estate given him by 

^ ' Liberty ' lost her cap in the erection of the BcafFolding for the 
coronation of Qaeen Victoria. 

2 Buried at Hampstead, 1832. How well he knew and loved the 
Abbey appears from the record of his walk round it with Maria Ed^e- 
worth. The inscription, added in 1867, is by his nephew Mr. Claude 
Erskine. 

* The first Lord Minto was buried here January 29, 1816. 
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the Irish people. On his deathbed, in the midst of one 
of his impassioned exclamations about his country — 
'I stood up for Ireland, and I was right' — as his eye 
kindled and his countenance brightened, and his arm 
was raised with surprising firmness, he added, ' As to 
my grave, I wish to be laid in Moyanna : I had rather 
be buried there.' His friends told him that it was their 
intention to place him in Westminster Abbey .^ * Oh ! * 
said he, * that will not be thought of ; I would rather 
have Moyanna.' On the request being urged again the 
next day from the Duke of Sussex, he gave way, and 
said, *Well, Westminster Abbey.' ^ The children of 
the Boman Catholic charities were, at the request of 
the ' Britiah Catholic Board,' who also attended, ranged 
in front of the west entrance, the Irish children habited 
in green. The colfin nearly touched the foot of the 
coffin of Fox, ' whom in life he so dearly valued, and 
near whom, in death, it would have been his pride 
to Ue.'8 

Here, near yon walk, so often shook 
By the stern weight of his rebuke, 

1 This was believed by the Irish patriots of that time to have been a 
stratagem of the English Gk)yemment to restrain the enthosiam which 
might have attended Grattan's funeral obsequies in his own country. 
Sir Jonah Barrington is furious at his being ' suffered to moulder in 
the same ground with his country's enemies. . . . England has taken 
away our Constitution, and even the relics of its founder are retained 
through the duplicity of his enemy ' (Barrington's Oum Times, i. 353>58). 
An Irish patriot of more recent date, by an excusable mistiUte, waa led 
to confound the slab oyer Grattan's grave with that of an ancient 
medieval knight close adjoining, whose worn and shattered surface 
was thus supposed to represent the fallen greatness of Ireland. In fact, 
Grattan's slab is happily as whole and unbroken as any in the Abbey, 
beinfi; smaller and more compact than most of the grave-stones, in order 
to place it at the head of Fox's grave according to Grattan's desire. 

a Li/eo/Grattan, v. 545-53. 

* Preface to Speeches of Grattan, pp. lxi.-lxiii. 
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While bigotry vrith blanching brow 

Heard him and blush'd, but would not bow, — 

Here, where his ashes may fulfil 

His country's cherish'd mission still, 

There let him point his last appeal 

Where statesmen and where kings will kneel ; 

His bones will warn them to be just. 

Still pleading even from the dust.^ 

Castlereagh, Marquis of Londonderry, followed. The 
mingled feelings of consternation and of triumph, that 
were awakened in the Conservative and Lib- caatianagh. 
eral parties throughout Europe, by his sud- 12, is^ 
den and terrible end, accompanied him to his ao, 1822. 
grave. From his house in St. James's Square to the 
doors of the Abbey, 'the streets seemed to be paved 
with human heads.' The Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Eldon were deeply agitated. But when the hearse 
reached the western door, and the coffin was removed, 
'a shout arose from the crowd, which echoed loudly 
through every comer of the ^ Abbey.' Through the rag- 
ing mob, and amidst shrieks and execrations, the mourn- 
ers literally fought their way into the church ; and it 
was not till the procession had effected its entrance, and 
the doors were closed, that a stillness succeeded within 
the building, the more affecting and solemn from the 
tumult which preceded it* With this awful welcome 
the coffim moved on, and was deposited be- canning 
tween the graves of Pitt and Fox. His rival chfi^ck 
and successor, George Canning, was not long bi^MAug. 
behind him. On the day of the funeral, though ^^ ^®^* 
the rain descended in torrents, the streets were crowded, 

1 Preface to Speeches of Grattan, p. Ixziii. 

2 Annual Begister (1822), p. 181. 

* From an e/ewitneiss who beheld it from the organ loft. 
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and he was laid opposite the grave of Pitt.^ His son, 
a stripling of sixteen, was present 

When, on the sudden death of Sir Robert Peel, ' all 
London felt like one family,' the departed statesman 
Peel, dtod ^^^ ^^ oxprcssly provided in his wOl, that he 
bSriedo^' should be 'buried by the side of his father 
Drayton. ^^^ mother at Drayton,' that the honoured 
Hu Btatoe. gj^yg jq ^q Abbey was not sought. In its 
place was erected Gibson's statue of him, which still 
waits the inscription that shall record what he was.' 

The closing scene of Lord Falmerston's octogenarian 
career was laid amongst the memorials of the numerous 
Fkimenton. Statesmen, friends or foes, with whom his 
buried^oct.** public life had been spent He lies opposite 
w, i8». ^Q statue of his first patron. Canning. As 
the coffin sank into the grave — amidst the circle of 
those who were to succeed to the new sphere left 
vacant by his death — a dark storm broke over the 
Abbey, in which, as in a black shroud, the whole group 
of mourners seemed to vanish from the sight, till the 
ray of the returning sun, as the service drew to its end, 
once more lighted up the gloom. 

The Ladian statesmen not unnaturally fell into the 
iMDiAH aisles of the same transept, which thus enfolds 
stau^nT ^^ 0^^ ^^® earlier trophies of Indian warfare, 
B.lwi!**** and the first founders of the Indian Empire— 
diJd im Sir George Staunton, Sir John Malcolm, Sir 
fSx!^' ^^ Stamford Baffles, the younger Canning (laid 
SiniM, beside his father), and an earlier, a greater, 
ii. 1862. but a more ambiguous name than any of these 
— Warren Hastings. 'With all his faults, and they 

1 Life of Canning, p. 143. 

^ Feel's name was first inscribed in 1866. Gibson refosed to nnder- 
take the work unless he was allowed to adopt the classical costume. 
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were neither few nor small, only one cemetery was 
worthy to contain his remains. In that ^^^^^ 
Temple of silence and reconciliation where the SS*a5^ 
enmities of twenty generations lie buried, in ^S\i 
the Great Abbey which has during many ages ^y^**'®'^ 
afforded a quiet resting-place to those whose minds and 
bodies have been shattered by the contentions of the 
Great Hall, the dust of the illustrious accused should 
have mingled with the dust of the illustrious ^^^ ^^^^ 
accusers.'^ Though this was not to be, and erected 1819. 
though his remains lie by the parish church of his 
ancestral Daylesford, his memorial ^ stands in the 
Abbey, which had also been associated with his early 
years — with the days when he was remembered by 
the poet Cowper as the active Westminster boy, who 
had rowed on the Thames and played in the Cloisters, 
amongst the scholars to whom he left the magnificent 
cup which bears his name. It was whilst standing 
before this bust that Macaulay received from Dean 
Milman, the Prebendary of Westminster, the sug- 
gestion of writing that essay, which has in our own 
days revived the fame of the great proconsul 

Close by the monument of the stem ruler of India 
begins the line of British philanthropists. It started 
with the tablet of Jonas Hanway, whose Sbopmtb. 
motto, 'Never despair,' recalls his unexpected Jonas Han- 
deliverance from his dangers in Persia. Of aSlnvme 

o Sharp, 1818. 

the heroes of the abolition of the slave-trade,^ zachary 

Macaulay, 

Clarkson alone is absent. Granville Sharp Mayis^isss. 

{Life of Gibfon, bj Ladj Eastlake, 90, which contains an ahle defence 

of his choice.) He had wished to have the statue placed in the Nave. 

Bat this was impossible. ^ Macaulay's Essays, iii. 465. 

< By Bacon, erected 1819. (Chapter Book, Jane 3, 1819.) 
* A monament of the same caose has been raised outside the Abbey 

by Charles Buxton. 
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has his memorial in Poets' Comer, Zachary Macaulay ^ 
in the Whigs' Comer of the Nave. Wilberforce 
died July 29. ^^as, at the requisition of Lord Brougham,^ 
8.1883. buried, with the attendance of both Houses 
Borfco died ^^ Parliament, amongst his friends in the 
bSried'at^* North Trausopt with whom he had fought 
HoraeV*"^ the same good fight; and his statue sits nearly 
5^,** side by side with Fowell Buxton in the North 
^^^'^' Aisle. In later times and in a more philo- 

sophic vein, in the same comer of the church, follow 
the cenotaphs — all striking likenesses of men prema- 
BoUer.died turely lost — of Francis Homer,* the founder 
ms. Sried of our modem economical and financial policy ; 
qt^T^ Charles Buller,* the genial advocate of our 
iSs!'^^^ colonial interests; Comewall Lewis, inde- 
^nor. fatigable and judicial alike as scholar and as 
Apriil^ 1866, statesman ; and Eichard Cobden,* the success- 
west Lay- ful cham[)ion of Free Trade. In the Nave is 
George the inscription which marks the spot where 

Peabody 

1875. ' for a month rested the remains of George Pea- 
body, who had desired to express his gratitude to Gk)d 
for the blessings heaped upon him, by 'doing some 
great good to his fellowmen.' 

We now pass to the other side of the Abbey for 
p^^, another line of worthies, which has a longer 
ooRHiER. continuity than any other; beginning under 
the Plantagenet dynasty, and reviving again and again, 
with renewed freshness, in each successive reign — 

1 The epitaph was written by Sir James Stephen, and corrected hj 
Sir Fowell Buxton. * Life of Wilberforce, t. 373. 

s His statue is one of Chantrey's beet works. The epitaph is by Sir 
Henry Englefield. ^ His epitaph is by Lord Houghton. 

ft The framer of an earlier commercial treaty. Sir Paul Methuen, was 
buried in the Abbey in 1757, in the grave of his father, John Methuen, 
to whom there is a monument in the south aisle of the Nave. 
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Till distant warblings fade upon mj ear. 
And lost in long futurity expire. 

The Southern Transept,^ hardly known by any odier 
name but ' Poets' Comer ' — the most familiar^ though 
not the most august or sacred spot in the whole Abbey 
— derives the origin of its peculiar glory, like the 
Northern Transept at a much later period, from a single 
tomb. Although it is by a royal affinity that 

These poets near our princes sleep, 
And in one grave their mansion keep,* 

the first beginning of the proximity was from a home- 
lier cause. We have already traced the general be- 
ginning of the private monuments to Eichard II. It is 
from him, also indirectly, that the poetical monuments 
take their rise. In 1389 the office of Clerk of the 
Royal Works in the Palaces of Westminster and 
Windsor was vacant. Possibly from his services to the 
Royal Family,* possibly from Richard*s well- 
known patronage of the arts, the selection fell 
on Geoffrey Chaucer. He retained the post only for 
twenty months. But it probably gave him a place in 
the Royal Household, which was not forgotten at his 
death. After the fall of Richard, ' when Chaucer's hairs 
were gray, and the infirmities of age pressed heavily 
upon him, he found himself compelled to come to 

1 A stained window has been recently placed at the entrance of this 
transept, with David, and St. John in the Apocalypse, as representing 
the poets of the Old and of the New Testament. 

^ ' I have always observed that the visitors to the Abbey remain 
longest abont the simple memorials in Poets' Comer. A kinder and 
fonder feeling takes the place of that cold curiosity or vague admiration 
with which they gaze on the splendid monnments of the great and the 
heroic. They linger abont these as abont the tombs of friends and 
companions.' (Washington Irving's Sketch Booh, p. 216.) 

• Denham, on Cowley. * Godwin's Life of Chaucer, il 498. 
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London for the anangement of his affairs.' There is still 
preserved a lease, granted to him by the keeper of the 
Lady Chapel of the Abbey, which makes over to j^^^ ^^ 
him a tenement in the garden attached to that octf^' 
building,^ on the ground now covered by the ^*^- 
enlarged Chapel of Henry VII. In this house he died, 
on October 25, in the last year of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, uttering, it is said, ' in the great anguish of his 
deathbed,' the 'good counsel' which closes with the 
pathetic words — 

Here is no home, here is but wilderness. 
Forth, pilgrim ; forth, O beast, out of thy stall 1 
Look up on high, and thank thy Grod of all. 
Control thy lust ; and let thy spirit thee lead ; 
And Truth thee shall deliver; 'tis no dread.' 

Probably from the circumstance of his dying so close 
at hand, combined with the royal favour, still continued 
by Henry IV., he was brought to the Abbey, 
and buried, where the functionaries of the 
monastery were beginning to be interred, at the en- 
trance of St. Benedict's Chapel. There was nothing to 
mark the grave except a plain slab, which was sawn 
up when Dryden's monument was erected, and a leaden 
plate on an adjacent pillar, hung there, it is conjec- 
tured, by Caxton, with an inscription by ' a poet lau- 
reate,' Surigonius of Milan.^ It was not till Monnment 
the reign of Edward VI. that the present tomb, imi. 
to which apparently the poet's ashes were removed, 
was raised, near the grave, by Nicholas Brigham, 

^ Godwin's Life of Chaucer, ii. 549, 641. 

« Ibid. ii. 553, 555. 

* Galfridos Chaucer, vates et fama poesis, 
Matemft hftc sacrft sum tumulatus humc' 
(Winstanlej's Worthiet, p. 94.) It has long since disappeared. (See 
Godwin, L 5.) 
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himself a poet, who was buried close beside, with his 
daughter Eachel.^ The inscription closes with an 
echo of the poet's own expiring counsel, * jErumnarum 
requiea mors! Originally the back of the tomb con- 
tained a portrait of Chaucer.^ The erection of the 
monument so long afterwards shows how freshly the 
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fame of Chaucer then flourished, and accordingly, 
within the next generation, it became the point of 
attraction to the hitherto unexampled burst of poets 
Spenser, in the Elizabethan age. The first was Spen- 
1699. ser. His interment in the Abbey was perhaps 

suggested by the fact that his death took place close 

1 Dart, ii. 61. 

^ A painted window above the tomb, with medallions of Chaucer 
and Gower, and with scenes from Chaucer's life and poems, presented 
by Dr. Rogers, designed by Mr. Waller, and executed by Messrs. Baillie 
and Raye, supplied this loss in 1868. 
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by, in King Street, Westminster. But it was distinctly 
in his poetical character that he received the 

, Hia ftmenL 

honours of a funeral from Devereux, Earl of 
Essex. His hearse was attended by poets, and mourn- 
ful elegies and poems, with the pens that wrote them, 
were thrown into his tomb. What a funeral was that 
at which Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, and, in all prob- 
ability, Shakspeare attended ! — what a grave in which 
the pen of Shakspeare may be mouldering away ! In 
the original inscription, long ago effaced, the vicinity to 
Chaucer was expressly stated as the reason for the 
selection of the spot — 

Hie prope Chaucemm situs est Spenserius, illi 
Froximus ingenio, proximus et tumulo.^ 

The actual monument was erected by Nicholas Stone, 
at the cost^ of Ann Clifford, Countess of Dorset, the 
firreat 'restorer of waste places,' and after- His 

" * monument 

wards repaired through Mason the poet.^ ewgediea, 
The inscription, in pathos and simplicity, is i778. 
worthy of the author of the ' Faery Queen,' but curious 
as implying the unconsciousness of any greater than 
he, at that very time, to claim the title then given him 
of * the Prince of Poets.' ' The great Spenser keeps the 
entry of the Church, in a plain stone tomb, but his 
works are more glorious than all the marble and brass 
monuments within.' * 

1 Camden. See also Winstanley's Worthies, p. 97: — 
Dan Chancer, well of Bngltoh nndeflled, 
On Fame's eternal bead-roll to be filed, 
I follow here the footing of fhy feet 
That with thy meaning to I may the lattiflr meet. 

s £40. (Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, 241.) 

* He raised a subscription for ' restoring it in dnrable marble instead 
of mouldering freestone, correcting the mistaken dates, and including 
it in an iron rail.' (Chapter Book, April 13, 1778.) 

« Tom Brown, iii. 228. 
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The neighbourhood to Chaucer, thus emphatically 
marked as the cause of Spenser's grave, is noticed 
again and again at each successive interment Beau- 
Bcaumont, ^^^^ ^^^ *^® next He lies still nearer to 
i6iwf *' Chaucer,^ under a nameless stone ; and imme- 
d?e'?Ap!S*' diately afterwards came the cry and counter- 
b?irie^i at cry over the ashes of another, who died within 
Stratford, ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ suggested by the close 

contiguity of these poetic graves: 

Renowned Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 
To learned Chaucer: and, rare Beaumont, lie 
A little nearer Spenser, to make room 
For Shakspeare in your threefold fourfold tomb.' 

To which Ben Jonson replies : 

My Shakspeare, rise, I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little farther off to make thee room. 
Thou art a monument without a tomb, 
And art alive still while thy book doth live. 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 

In fact, the attempt was never made. Whether 
it was prevented by the Poet's own anathema on any 
one who should * move his bones or dig his dust,' or by 
the imperfect recognition of his greatness, in Stratford 
Hi* he still lies; and not for another century 

moaament, • i o i • < i . 

erected 1740. was the statuo raisod^ which now stands m 
the adjacent aisle, by the same designer who planned 
the monument of Newton,* to become the centre of the 
meditations of Poets, and of the tombs of Actors. 

1 At the entrance of St. Benedict's Chapel. (Register.) Fletcher 
is buried in St. Mary Overies, Southwark. 

3 Basse's Elegy on Shakspeare (1633). 

s Fuller's Worthies (iii. 288) makes his body to have been bnried 
near his monument. 

* See p. 169. Home (the author of the tragedy of Douglas), wrote 
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Next followed — such was the inequality of fortune 

— Drayton, of whom, after the lapse of not much more 
than a hundred years. Goldsmith, in his visit Michael 

^ Drayton, 

to the Abbey, could say, when he saw his cUediesL 
monument, 'Drayton! I never heard of him befora' 
Indeed it was the common remark of London gossips 

— Drayton * with half a nose, was next, whose works 
are forgotten before his monument is worn out.' * But 
at the time the ' Polyolbion ' was regarded as a master- 
piece of art. It is probable that he was bur- 
ied near the small north door of the Nave,^ 

But hit bust was erected here by the same great lady 
who raised that to Spenser. Fuller, in liis quaint 
manner, again revives their joint connection with the 
grave of their predecessor: — 'Chaucer lies buried in 
the south aisle of St Peter's, Westminster, and now 
hath got the company of Spenser and Drayton, a pair 
royal of poets enough almost to make passengers' feet 
to move metrically, who go over the place where so 
much poetical dust is interred.' ^ How little the ver- 
dict of Goldsmith was then anticipated appears from 
the fine lines on Drayton's monument, ascribed both 
to Ben Jonson and to Quarles, which, in invoking ' the 
pious marble' to protect his memory, predict that 

when its 

Ruin shall disclaim 
To be the treasurer of his fame, 
His name, that cannot fade, shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee. 

Ben Jonson — who, if so be, speaks on this bust of 
Drayton's exchanging his laurel for a crown of glory, 

on it in pencil some verses expressive of his disappointment at the first 
failure of his play. {Life, p. 31.) ^ Tom Brown, iii. 228. 

> Hevlin, who was present, and Aubrey (Lives, 335). 

» Fuller, History, a.d. 1631. 
VOL. II. — 8 
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but who was, in fact, the first unquestionable laureate 
BenJonMD, — soou followed. Both his youth and age 

died Aug. -I . 1 «T . 

18. 1687. were connected with Westmmster. He was 
bom in the neighbourhood, he was educated in the 
School, and his last years were spent close to the 
Abbey, in a house that once stood between it and St 
Margaret's Church.^ This renders probable the story 
B^ jj^. of his selecting his own grave, where it was 
■on'8 grave, afterwards dug, not far from Drayton's. Ac- 
cording to the local tradition, he asked the King 
(Charles I.) to grant him a favour. 'What is it?' 
said the Bong. — 'Give me eighteen inches of square 
ground.' 'Where?' asked the King. — 'In Westmin- 
ster Abbey.' This is one explanation given of the 
story that he was buried standing upright Another 
is that it was with a view to his readiness for the 
Besurrectiou. 'He lies buried in the north aisle [of 
the Nave], in the path of square stone [the rest is 
lozenge], opposite to the scutcheon of Bobertus de Bos, 
with this inscription only on him, in a pavement-square 
of blue marble, about fourteen inches square. 
Inscription O rare Ben Johnson I * 

which was done at the charge of Jack Young (after- 
wards knighted), who, walking there when the grave 
was covering, gave the fellow eighteenpence to cut it.'* 
This stone was taken up when, in 1821, the Nave was 
repaved, and was brought back from the stoneyard of 
the clerk of the works, in the time of Dean Buckland, 
by whose order it was fitted into its present place in 

1 MskLone'B ffistoncal Aec(mnt of the English Stage fTxiileT'B Worthiee, 
ii. 425 ; Aubrey *i Lives, 414. 

3 He is called Johnson on the grayestone, as also in Claiendon's Lffe 
(L 34), where see his character. 

* Aubrey's Liues, 414. His burial is not in the Register. 
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the north wall of the Nave. Meanwhile, the original 
spot had been mcorked by a small triangular lozenge, 
with a copy of the old inscription. When, in 1849, 
Sir Robert Wilson was buried close by, the loose sand 
of Jonson's grave (to use the. expression of the clerk 
of the works who superintended the operation) 'rip- 
pled in like a quicksand,' and the clerk ' saw the two 
leg-bones of Jonson, fixed bolt upright in the sand, 
as though the body had been buried in the upright 
position; and the skull came rolling down among the 
sand, from a position above the leg-bones, to the bottom 
of the newly-made grave. There was still hair upon 
it, and it was of a red colour.' It was seen once more 
on the digging of John Hunter's grave; and 'it had 
still traces of red hair upon it/ ^ The world long won- 
dered that ' he should lie buried from the rest of the 
poets and want^ a tomb.' This monument, in fact, 
was to have been erected by subscription soon after 
his death, but was delayed by the breaking out of the 
Civil War. The present medallion in Poets' Comer 
was set up in the middle of the last century by 'a 
person of quality, whose name was desired to be con- 
cealed.' By a mistake of the sculptor, the buttons 
were set on the left side of the coat Hence this 
epigram — 

O rare Ben Jonson — what a turncoat grown I 
ThoQ ne'er wast such, till clad in stone : 
Then let not this disturb thy sprite, 
Another age shall set thy buttons right.* 

1 For fall details, see Mr. Frank Buckland's interesting narratiye 
in Curiositiei of Natural History (3rd series), ii. 181-189. It would 
seem that, in spite of some misadyentnres, the skull still remains in the 
grare. 

> London Spy, p. 179. * Seymour's Stow, iL 612, 613. 
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Apart from the other poets, under the tomb of Henry 
v., is Sir ^ Robert Ayton, secretary to the two Queens 
Bobert consort of the time, and friend of Ben Jonson, 
s8,i«r7-8. Drummond, and the then youthful Hobbes. 
He is the first Scottish poet buried here, and claims 
a place from his being the first in whose verses appears 
the 'Auld Lang Syne.' His bust is by Farelli, from 
a portrait by Vandyck. 

There is a pause in the succession during the troubled 
times of the Civil Wars.^ May, who had unsuccessfully 
Thoma. competed with the wild Cavalier Sir William 
i65o! disfn- Bavenant for the laureateship, and, according 
temd leei. ^ Clarendon, on that account thrown himself 
into the Parliamentary cause, was buried here as poet 
and historian under the Commonwealth. But his vacant 
wmuun grave, after the disinterment of his remains, 
Dav«n«it, received his rival Davenant, connected with 
^^' the two greatest of English poetical names — 

with Shakspeare by the tradition of the Stratford 
player's intimacy with his mother, and with Milton by 
the protection which he first received from him, and 
afterwards procured for him, in their respec- 
tive reverses.^ His funeral was conducted with 
the pomp due to a laureate, though, to the great grief 
of Anthony Wood, * the wreath was forgot that should 
have been put on the cofl&n'* of walnut wood, which, 
according to Denham, was the ' finest coffin he had 
ever seen.'* Pepys, who was present, thought that the 

1 For a fnll account of him, see Transactions of Historical Society, 
i. pt. 6, pp. 113-220. 

^ For May see Clarendon's Z(/e, i. 39, 40; and for an indignant 
Rojalist epitaph, the Appendix to Cnill, p. 46. 

' Malone's History of the Stage. 

* xint. Ox. ii. 165. 

^ Aubrey's JAves, 309. He was present. 
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' many hackneys made it look like the funeral of a 
poor poet. He seemed to have many children, by five 
or six in the first mourning coach/ ^ On his grave ^ 
was repeated the inscription of Ben Jonson, '0 rare 
Sir William Davenant ! ' 

In the preceding year three poets had been laid in 
the Abbey — two of transitory name, the third with 
the grandest obsequies that Poets' Comer ever witnessed. 
In March was buried in the North Transept Dr. W. 
Johnson, ' Delight of the Muses and Graces, often ship- 
wrecked, at length rests in this harbour, and ^ johMon, 
his soul with (Jod ; whose saying was — GrOD SSSSh 12, 
WITH us.'^ In July the South Transept re- ^*^^- 
ceived Sir Bobert Stapleton, a staunch Boyalist, though 
a Protestant convert, translator of Musaeus gir Robert 
and Juvenal* But at the end of that month, glS2d*SSiy 
Abraham Cowley died at Chertsey, which ^'^^^ 
when Charles 11. heard, he said, * Mr. Cowley co^JJdied 
has not left a better man in England.' Evelyn JuJed^iig. 
was at his burial, though 'he sneaked from •»^®^ 
Church,' and describes the hundred coaches 
of noblemen, bishops, clergy, and all the wits of the 
town; and adds, still harping on the local fitness, he 
was buried ' next Geoflfrey Chaucer, ^ and near Spenser ' 
— near the poet whose ' Faery Queen,' before he was 

* Pepys's Correspondence, iv. 90. 

2 < i^ear the vestry door.' (Register.) ' Near to the monument of 
Dr. Barrow.' (Aubrey's Lives, 309.) The stone was broken np, bat 
was replaced in 1866. 

> Died March 4, 1666; ' Sabalmoner, boried near the Convocation 
door/ west side of North Cross, March 12, 1666-67. (CmU. p. 280; 
Register.) 

^ Died Jnly 11, 1669 ; was buried in South Transept near the west- 
em door, Jnly 15. Register. (Seymour's Stow, ii. 556 ; Dar^, ii. 62.) 

^ * Mr. Cowly, a famous poet, was buried near to Chaucer's monu* 
ment.' (Register.) 
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twelve years, ' filled his head with such chimes of verses 
as never since left ringing there/ The urn was erected 
by George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham. The 
Tbeum. inscription — which compares him to Pindar, 
The inBcrip. Virgil, and Horace, and which, for its Pagan 
^^°' phraseology, could never be read by Dr. 

Johnson without indignation — was by Dean Sprat, his 
biographer. How deeply fixed was the sense of his 
fame appears from the lines, striking even in their 
exaggeration, which, speaking of his burial, describe, 
with the recollection of the great conflagration still 
fresh, that the best security for Westminster Abbey 
was that it held the grave of Cowley:^ 

That sacrilegious fire (which did last year 
Level those piles which Piety did rear) 
Dreaded near that majestic church to fly, 
Where English kings and English poets lie. 
It at an awful distance did expire. 
Such pow'r had sacred ashes o'er that fire ; 
Such as it durst not near that structure come 
Which fate had order*d to be Cowley's tomb; 
And 't will be still preserved, by being so, 
From what the rage of future flames can do. 
Material fire dares not that place infest, 
Where he who had immortal flame does rest. 
There let his urn remain, for it was fit 
Among our kings to lay the King of Wit 
By which the structure more renown 'd will prove 
For that part bury'd than for all above.* 

But the most effective glorification at once of Cowley 
John and of Poets' Comer was that which came 

£S?h^ from his friend Sir John Denham, who, with- 
laes-Q. ^ ^ £g^ months, was laid by his side, in the 

1 Pepys, iii. 325, v. 24. « BrUiah Poets, v. 213. 
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ground whicli he knew so well how to appreciate^ and 
who, after describing how 

Old Chaucer, like the morning star, to ua discovers day from far; 

how — 

Next, like Aurora, Spenser rose, whose purple blush the day 
foreshows ; 

how Shakspeare, Jonson, Fletcher, 

With their own fires, 

Phoebus, the poet's god, inspires ; 

and then cnrses the fatal hour that in Cowley 

Pluck'd 
The fairest, sweetest flow'r that in the Muses' garden grew.^ 

If the fame of Cowley has now passed away, it is not 
so with the poet who, like him, was educated^ j^^n 
under the shadow of the Abbey, and was SS^Mayi. 
laid beside him. Convert as Dryden had be- "^' 
come to the Church of Bome, and powerfully as he had 
advocated the claims of the 'Hind' against the 'Pan- 
ther,' Sprat (who was Dean at the time), as soon as he 
heard of his death, undertook to remit all the fees, and 
oflfered himself to perform the rites of interment in the 
Abbey. Lord Halifax offered to pay the expenses of 
the funeral, with £500 for a monument. It is difficult 
to know how to treat the strange story of the infamous 
practical jest by which the son of Lord Jeffreys broke 
up the funeral on the pretext of making it more splen- 
did : the indignation of the Dean, who had ' the Abbey 
lighted, the ground opened, the Choir attending, an 

^ ' On Mr. Abraham Cowley's Death and Burial among the Ancient 
Poets.' {British Poets, v. 214.) 

2 The name of ' J. Dryden ' is still to be seen carved on a bench in 
WeBtroinster School, in the characten of the time, though not in 
Dryden'B own orthography. 
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anthem ready set, and himself waiting without a corpse 
to bury; ' and the anger of the poet's sou, who watched 
till the death of Jeflfreys, with * the utmost application,' 
for an opportunity of revenge.^ At any rate, twelve 
days after Dryden's death, his 'deserving reliques' 
were lodged in the College of Physicians. There a 
Dryden'i Latin culogy was pronounced by Sir Samuel 

Ameral, May 

13, 1700. Garth, himself at once a poet and physician, 
and also wavering between scepticism and Soman 
Catholicism: and thence 'an abundance of quality in 
their coaches and six horses * ^ accompanied the hearse 
with funeral music, singing the ode of Horace, JSxegi 
monumentum cere perennim;^ and the Father, as he 
has been called, of modem English Poetry was laid 
almost in the very sepulchre* of the Father 
of ancient English Poetry, whose gravestone 
was actually sawn asunder to make room for his monu- 
ment That monument was long delayed. But so com- 
pletely had his grave come to be regarded as the most 
interesting spot in Poets' Comer, that Pope, in writing 
the epitaph for Rowe, could pay him no higher honour 
than to show how his monument pointed the way to 
Dryden's : ^ 

Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair um we trust, 
And, sacred, place by Dryden's awful dust. 
Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies, 
To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyBs.* 

^ Johnson's Lives, iii. 367-^9. The story is partly confirmed by the 
London Spy, p. 417. 

3 London Spy (p. 418), who saw it from Chancery Lane (p. 424). 
» Postman and Postbag, May 14, 1700. 

* 'Mr. Dryden is lately dead, who will be buried in Chaucer's 
grave, and have his monument erected by Lord Dorset and Lord 
Montaga/ (Pepys's Correspondence, v. 321.) 

* * At Chaucer's feet, without any name, lies John Dryden his ad- 
mirer, and truly the English Maro.' (Tom Brown, iii. 228.) 

* Pope, iiL 369. 
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The 'rode and nameless stone' roused the attention 
of Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, who in consequence 
raised the present monument For the in- Hismonu- 
scription Pope and Atterbury were long in ^^^ 
earnest correspondence: 

What do you think [says Atterbury] of some such short 
inscription as this in Latin, which may, in a few Theiiucrip- 
words, say all that is to be said of Diyden, and ***^ 
yet nothing more than he deserves 1 — 

lOHANNI DRTDBNO, 

GVI POESIS ANOLIGANA 

VIH SVAM AO VENERES DEBET; 

ST SI QVA IN POSTERVM AVGEBITVR LAVBE, 

EST ADHVO DEBITVBA: 

HONORIS EROO P. etC. 

To show you that I am as much in earnest in the affair as 
yourselfy something I will send you too of this kind in Eng- 
lish. If your design holds of fixing Dryden's name only 
below, and his basto above, may not lines like these be 
graved just under the namel — 

This Sheffield rais'd, to Dryden's ashes just, 
Here fixed his name, and there his laurel'd bust ; 
What else the Muse in marble might express, 
Is known already ; praise would make him less. 

Or thus ? 

More needs not; where acknowledged merits reign. 
Praise is impertinent, and censure vain.^ 

Pope improved upon these suggestions, and finally 

wrote — 

This Sheffield raised : the sacred dust below 

Was Dryden's once — the rest who does not know ? 

This was afterwards altered into the present plain in- 
scription ; and the bust erected by the Duke was ex- 

1 Pope, ix. 199. 
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changed for a finer one by Scheemakers, put up by the 
Duchess, ¥rith a pyramid behind it^ So the monu- 
ment remained till our own day, when Dean Buckland, 
with the permission of the surviving representative of 
the poet, Sir Henry Dryden, removed all except the 
simple bust and pedestal 

Bust of Opposite Dryden's monument is the bust of 

burifld at' his forgottcu rival, and victim of his bitterest 

Cheliiea. ,. ° 

Nov. 84, satire : 

1692. 

Others to some faint meaning make pretence. 
Bat Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

Dryden's son had intended a longer inscription,* but 
Sprat suppressed it, on the ground of an exception 
which some of the clergy had made to it, as ' being too 
great an encomium on plays to be set up in a church.* 
Not in Poets' Comer, but near the steps leading to the 
Confessor's Chapel, was buried, Jan. 24, 1684-85, Lord 

Boscommon, 

In all Charles's days, 
Roscommon only bocuts unspotted lays. 

His last words were from his own translation of the 
' Dies Irse : ' 

^fy Grod, my Father, and my Friend, 

Do not forsake me in my end. 

These names close the seventeenth century and 
begin the eighteenth. Another race appears, of whom 
the monuments follow in quick succession. By his con- 
nection with Westminster School, by his friendship with 
Geonpstep- Montagu and Prior, by his diplomatic honours, 
^JvSF, ' rather than by his verses, George Stepney,^ 

1 Akerman, ii. 89. * CmU, ii. 42, where it is given. 

s One of his poems relates to the Abbey — his elegy on the f oneral 
of Maiy XL, in whom he had hoped 

* With helghten*d remenee to hftve Men 
The hoary grandear of an aged Qaeon.* 
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— who was thought by his contemporaries 'a much 
greater man ' than Sir Cloudesley Shovel,^ and ' whose 
juvenile compositions' were then believed to have 
' made gray-headed authors blush/ * — has his 

^ '' John Philips, 

bust and grave just outside the Transept, died and 
But Within, on the right of Chaucers tomb, Hereford, 
is the monument of John Philips, erected 
by his friend Sir Simon Harcourt, and claiming in its 
inscription to close the south side of the Father of 
English Poetry, as Cowley closes the north. His 
' Splendid Shilling ' and * Cyder ' are now amongst the 
forgotten curiosities of literature. But his epitaph has 
a double interest. With its wreath of apples (Honos 
erit huic quoque porno), it recounts his celebrity at that 
time as the master, ahnost the inventor, of the difficult 
art of blank verse, and it also indicates the gradual rise 
of another fame far greater. Philips himself jjonmnent 
had been devoted to Milton's poems, as «>'^^p«- 
models for his own feeble imitations ; and the partial 
patron who composed the inscription on his tomb has 
declared that in this field he was second to Milton 
alone : ' Uhi Miltono secundics primoqne pane par' It 
is disputed whether Smalridge, Freind, or Atterbury 
was the author. If (as is most probable) Atterbury, 
the emphasis laid on Philips's proficiency is 
the expression of his own partiality * against 
rhyme and in behalf of blank verse' — 'without the 
least prejudice, being himself equally incapable of writ- 
ing in either of those ways.'^ The antiquary Crull 
happened to be copying the inscription, and he had 
nearly reached these lines, when he was told, * by a per- 
son of quality,' to desist from what he was about, for 

1 Dart, ii. 83. * Johnson's Lives of the Poets. • Pope, viii. 188. 
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that there ' was an alteration to be made.' CruU put 
up his papers, and pretended to leave. ' My Lord went 
out/ and Crull immediately returned, and was informed 
that these lines were to be erased, and that ' his Lord- 
ship' (Bishop Sprat, then Dean) 'had forbidden the 
cuttiug of them.' Crull * was the more eagerly resolved 
to finish the inscription/ ' as it was originally composed 
by the learned Dr. Smalridge.' ^ The next day he 
found the two lines wholly obliterated. The objection 
was not, as might have been supposed, to their intrinsic 
absurdity, but because the Royalist Dean would 'not 
allow the name of the regicide Milton to be engraved 
Muton, on the walls of Westminster Abbey.* Another 

dledie74, _ _ , ''. . 

buried in four ycars and the excommunication was 

8t Giles's, 1 * , , , I. ^^., 

crippiogate. removcd. Atterbury — whose love for Mu- 
ton^ was stronger even than his legitimist principles, 
and who, in his last farewell* to the Westminster 
Monament scliolars, veutcd his grief in the pathetic lines 
1737. ' which close the * Paradise Lost' — was now 
Dean, and the obnoxious lines were admitted within 
the walls of the Abbey. Another four years yet again, 
and the criticism in the ' Spectator * had given expres- 
sion to the irresistible feeling of admiration growing 
in every English heart. ' Such was the change of pub- 
lic opinion/^ said Dr. Gregory to Dr. Johnson, *that I 
have seen erected in the church a bust of that man 
whose name I once knew considered as a pollution of its 

1 Cmll. pp. 343, 345. 

^ ' Un Domm^ Miltonas» qui s'est renda plus infftme par see danger- 
eux ecrits qne lea boarreaux et les assassina de lenr roL' (French 
Ambassador in App. to Pepys's Correspondence, t. 452.) 

' See Atterbury 's remarks on the French translation of 'Paradise 
Lost.' {Letters, iv. 229.) 

* See Chapter VL See also his letters to Pope. (Pope, viii. 233.) 

^ A curious instance of the change is given in the successive 
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walla.' It is indeed a triumph of the force of truth and 
genius, such as of itself hallows the place which has 
witnessed it And if this late testimony was rendered 
to Milton (as a like late acknowledgment had ^^^^ 
a few years ^ before been rendered to Samuel SSiYeso, 
Butler, the author of ' Hudibras ') not, as in the cSJJSft*'' 
case of Spenser, Cowley, and Dryden, by dukes SS^hyard ; 
and duchesses, but by an obscure citizen of SSSJST* 
London,* the fact, so far from deserving the ^^^^ 
cynical remarks of Pope, only adds to the interest, by the 
proof afforded of the wide and (as it were) subterran- 
eous diffusion of the fame of the once neglected poet^ 
who, though * fallen on evil days,' at last received his re- 
ward. Probably it was this stimulus which ofshak- 
roused the public subscription for the statue "p®*"* ^^*^- 
of Shakspeare, which in 1740 was finally erected with 
the inscription from the * Tempest,' which certainly well 
fits its application under the shadow of the ' cloudcapt 
towers, the gorgeous palaces, and the solemn temples ' 
of Westminster. 

editions of Sheffield's Essay on Poetry. In the first edition the epic 
poet 

< Mast aboTe HUton*ii lofty flights pTetall, 
Soooeed where greafc Toxqaato and when greater Spenaer fidl.' 

In the last — 

* Miut abore Taaao's lofty flights preTHil, 
Saceeed where Spenaer and etTn Milton ML* 

(Johnson's Lives of the Poets, ii. 155.) * 

1 William Longneville, of the Inner Temple, patron of Bntler, who 

vainly endeavored to provide for his friend's interment in the Ahhej, 

was himself hnried in the North Ambulatory, 1720. 

^ Benson, the auditor, erected the monument to Milton in 1737; 

Barber, the printer, and Lord Mayor of London, that to Butler in 1732. 

* On poets* tombs see Benson's titles writ,' 

is Pope's line in the ' Dnnciad ; ' and when asked for an inscription 
for Shakspeare's monument, he suggested 

* Thns Britons loTe me, and presenre my ihine, 
Free fhuu a Barber's or a Benson's name.' 
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It ifl curious to mark how Immediatelj these new 
objects of interest draw to their neighbourhood the lesser 
Nichous ^satellites of fame. Nicholas Rowe, poet- 
SSriS Dec ^^®ate and translator of Lucan, was buried 
19, 1718. j^gjg ]yj Atterbury, from his feeling for his old 
schoolfellow.^ His monument, which Pope had designed 
to act as a conductor to the tomb of Dryden,* by the 
time that it was erected claimed kindred with this 
mightier brother of the art — 

Thy reliques, Rowe, to this 8ad shrine we trust, 
And near thy Shakspeare* place thy honoured dost 

Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest, 
Blest in thy genius, in thy love too blest I 

Its conclusion had originally stood, before Buckingham 
had erected the tomb to Dryden — 

One grateful woman to thy fame supplies 
What a whole thankless land to his denies. 

It now commemorates the grief of the poet's wife — 

And blest that, timely from our scene remov'd. 
Thy soul enjoys the liberty it lov'd. 
To thee, so moum'd in death, so lov'd in life, 
The childless parent and the widow'd wife 
With tears inscribes this monumental stone. 
That holds thine ashes and expects her own.* 

And this, in turn, was falsified by the remarriage of the 
widow (whose efifigy surmounts the bust) to Colonel 
Deane. 

1 Biog. Brit. y. 3522. * See p. 120. 

* There was a propriety in this allusion from Rowe's plays — espe- 
cially Jane Shore, * perhaps the best acting tragedy after Shakspeare's 
days.' Dean Milman told me that Mrs. Siddons used to say that one 
line in Jane Shore was the most effective she ever uttered — ' 'T was he 
— 'twas Hastings.' * Pope, iii. 365. 
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Three dubious names close this period. In Poets' 
Comer lies the old voluptuary patriarch of Charles II.'s 
wits, St. Evremond, Governor of Duck Island, st nm- 

mood, Sept. 

who died beyond the age of 90. Although a n, nos. 
Frenchman and, nominally at least, a Boman Catholic, 
he was buried amongst the English poets, and, in spite 
of his questionable writings, was commemo- Aphara 

, - . . ... Behn, April 

rated here, ' inter prcestantiores asm suz scrip- 20, i689. 
tores.' ^ Aphara Behn,^ the notorious novelist, happily 
has not reached beyond the East Cloister. Her epitaph 

ran — 

Here lies a proof that wit can never be 
Defence enough against mortality. 

Beside her lies her facetious friend, the scandalous 
satirist and essayist, Tom Brown, who had Tom Brown 
defiled and defied the Abbey during his whole ^^^• 
literary life. The inscription prepared for him has by 
this juxtaposition a meaning which Dr. Drake, its 
author, never intended — Inter concelebres requiemt.^ 

Next came the age of the 'Tatler* and gteeio,i729. 
' Spectator.' Steele, editor of the first, is bur- JS: mT^*' 
ied at his seat near Carmarthen. His second ^^^®- 
wife, 'his dearest Prue,* is laid amongst the poets.* 

^ St. Eyremond ' died renonncing the Christian religion. Yet the 
Church of Westminster thonght fit to give liis body room in the Abbey, 
and to allow him to be bnried there gratis.' The monument was 
erected by one of the Prebendaries, Dr. Birch, 'on account of the old 
acquaintance between St. Evremond and his patron Waller.' Such 
is the cynical account of Atterbary. (Letters, iii. 1 17, 125.) 

^ In the Register she is called ' Astrea Behn/ as in Pope's line — 
' The stage how loosely does Astrsea tread ! ' 

* Crull, p. 346. Mr. Lodge has suggested to me that his burial at 
Westminster is in some degree explained, or at least illustrated, by the 
fact that he was chosen to write the inscription on Bishop Fell's monu- 
ment in Christ Church, Oxford (Brown's Worl-s, iv. 255, 7th ed.), 
which was the more remarkable as coming from the author of the 
famous epigram on Dr. Fell. 

* For their <*x)rre8pondence see Thackeray's Humourists (pp. 137-46). 
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But the great funeral of this circle is that of Addison. 
The last serene moments of his life were at Warwick 
House. ' See how a Christian can die.' 

His body lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and 
waB borne thence to the Abbey at dead of night. The choir 
JoMph sang a funeral hymn. Bishop Atterbury, one of 
diedJimeiT, those Tories who had loved and honoured the 
96, 1719L most accomplished of the Whigs, met the corpse, 
HisftmenL and led the procession by torchlight, round the 
flhrine of St Edward and the graves of the Plantagenets, to 
the Chapel of Henry VII.1 

The spot selected was the vault in the north aisle of 
that Chapel, in the eastern recess ^ of which already lay 
the coffins of Monk and his wife, Montague Earl of 
Sandwich, and the two Halifaxes. Craggs was to fol- 
low vnthin a year. Into that recess, doubtless in order 
to rest by the side of his patron, Montague Earl of 
Halifax, the coffin of Addison was lowered. At the 
head of the vault, Atterbury officiated as Dean, in his 
prelate's robes. Bound him stood the Westminster 
scholars, with their white tapers, dimly lighting up the 
fretted aisla One ' of them has left on record the deep 
impression left on them by the unusual energy and 
solemnity of Atterbury's sonorous voice. Close by was 
the faithful friend of the departed — Tickell, who has 
described the scene in poetry yet more touching than 
Macaulay's prose: — 

1 Macaola/fl Essays (Syo. 1853), iii. 443. 

^ The opening to the vault is immediatelj on entering the north 
aisle of the Chapel. Its nearer or western division was at that time 
emptj. I describe the locality as I myself saw it at night when the 
yanlt was opened in 1867. See Appendix. 

* Autobiography of Bishop Netoton. 
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Can I forget the dismal night that gare 
My soul's best part for ever to the gprave? 
How silent did his old companions tread, 
By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead» 
Through breathing statues, then unheeded things, 
Through rows of warriors, and through walks of kings 1 
What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire, 
The pealing organ and the pausing choir ; 
The duties by the lawn-rob'd prelate pay'd : 
And the last words that dust to dust conyey'd 1 
While speechless o'er thy closing grave we bend. 
Accept these tears, thou dear departed friend. 
Oh, gone for ever ; take this long adieu ; 
And sleep in peace, next thy loy'd Montague. 
Ne'er to those chambers where the mighty rest 
Since their foundation came a nobler guest : 
Nor e'er was to the bowers of bliss convey'd 
A fairer spirit or more welcome shade. 

* It is strange that neither his opulent and noble widow, 
nor any of his powerful and attached friends, should have 
thought of placing even a simple tablet, inscribed with his 
name, on the walls of the Abbey. It was not till three gen- 
erations had laughed and wept over his pages that the omis- 
sion was supplied by the public veneration. At length, in 
our own time, his image, skilfully graven, appeared in Poet's 
Corner.* It represents him, as we can conceive ^^ 
him, clad in his dressing-gown, and freed from his ^^;2dJ2& 
wig, stepping from his parlour at Chelsea into his 
trim little garden, with the account of the Everlasting Club, 
or the Loves of Hilpa and Shalum, just finished for the next 
day's *' Spectator," in his hand. Such a mark of national re- 
spect was due to the unsullied statesman, to the accomplished 
scholar, to the master of pure English eloquence, to the con- 

^ The intention of placing the monument on the grare of Thomas 
of Woodstock, inside the Confessor*:} Chapel, was happily frustrated. 
( Gent. Mag., I SOS, p. 1088.) The face was copied by Westmacott from 
the portraits in the Kitcat collection, and in Qneen's College, Oxford. 

VOL. II. — 9 
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siimmate painter of life and manners. It was due, above all, 
to the great satirist, who alone knew how to use ridicule with* 
out abusing it — who, without inflicting a wound, effected a 
great social reform, and who reconciled wit and virtue after 
a long and disastrous separation, during which wit had been 
led astray by profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism.* ^ 

Ten years after followed a funeral of which the in- 
ward contrast in the midst of outward likeness to that 
of Addison is completa As he, for the sake of his 
beloved patron, Montague, had been laid apart from the 
rest of the poetic tribe in the Chapel of the Tudors, in 
wmiam the far east of the Church, so Congreve was 

GoDgreve, ^ 

Surted"jan*' ^^ almost Completely separated from them 
90, 1728-9. in the Nave, in the neighbourhood if not in 
His ftmcrai. t^Q vault of his patroness — Henrietta Godol- 
phin, the second Duchess of Marlborough. By that 
questionable alliance he, amongst the Westminster 
notables, the worst corrupter, as Addison the noblest 
purifier, of English literature, was honoured with a 
sumptuous funeral, also from the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber ; and with the same strange passion which caused 
the Duchess to have a statue of him in ivory, moving 
by clockwork, placed daily at her table, and a wax doll, 
whose feet were regularly blistered and anointed by the 
doctors, as Congreve's had been when he suffered from 
the gout,^ she erected the monument to him at the 
west end of the church, commemorating the * happiness 
and honour which she had enjoyed in her intercourse.* 
* Happiness, perhaps,' exclaimed her inexorable mother, 
the ancient Sarah ; ' she cannot say honour I ' Yet, 

1 Macaolay'fl Essays (Svo. 1853), iii. 443. — To this must be added 
the recent inscriptioxi of TickeU's yeEses over his grave by Lord 
ElleBmere. 

> Macaolay's Essays^ vi. 531. 
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though private partiality may have fixed the spot, his 
burial in the Abbey was justified by the fame which 
attracted the visit of Voltaire to him, as to the chief 
representative of English literature ; ^ which won from 
Dryden the praise of being next to Shakspeare ; from 
Steele the homage of ' Great Sir, great author/ whose 
* awful name was known ' by barbarians ; and from 
Pope, the Dedication of the Iliad, and the title of Ulti- 
miLS Bomanorwm. And there is a fitness in the place 
of his monument, ' of the finest Egyptian mar- ^^ ^^^^^ 
ble,' by the door where many, who there enjoy "•"*• 
their first view of the most venerable of English sanc- 
tuaries, may thankfully recall the impressive lines in 
which he, with a feeling beyond his age, first de- 
scribed the effect of a great cathedral on the awestruck 
beholder — 

All is hush'd and still as death. — 'T Is dreadful 1 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made stedfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart. 

He who leads these lines enjoys for a momeut the powers 
of a poet ; he feels what he remembers to have felt before ; 
but he feels it with great increase of sensibility : he recog- 
nises a fitmiliar image, but meets it again amplified and 
expanded, embellished with beauty, and enlarged with 
majesty.' 

^ Congreve himself judged more wisely. ' I wish to be visited on 
no other footing than as a gentleman who leads a life of plainness and 
simplicity/ Such is his appearance on his monument. (See the whole 
story discussed in Thackeray's HununtimUy p. 78; see also pp. 61, 80.) 

3 Johnson, ii. 197, 198. 
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We return to the South Transept Matthew Prior 
claimed a place there, as well by his clever and agree- 
ji^jjjj^^^ able verses, as by his diplomatic career and 
pttor,baitod j^jg connection with Westminster School The 
^^"- monument, ' as a last piece of human vanity,' 

was provided by his son : the bust was a present from 
Louis XIV., whom he had known on his embassy to 
Paris, and may serve to remind us of his rebuke to the 
Great Monarch when he replied at Versailles, * I repre- 
sent a king who not only fights battles, but wins them.' 
The inscription was by Dr. Freind, Head Master of 
Westminster, ' in honour of one who had done so great 
honour to the school' ^ 

I bad not strength enough [writes Atterbury] to attend 
Mr. Prior to his giave, else I would have done it, to have 
shown his Mends that I had foigot and foigiven what he 
wrote to me. He is buried, as he desired) at the feet of Spen- 
ser, and I will take care to make good in every respect what 
I said to him when living ; particularly as to the triplet he 
wrote for his own epitaph ; which, while we were in good 
terms, I promised him should never appear on his tomb while 
I was Dean of Westminster.' 

Ten years afterwards another blow fell on the lit- 
erary circle. Gay's ' Fables,' written for the education 
John Gay, of the Dukc of Cumberland, still attract Eng- 
1782. ^' ' lish children to his monument But his play- 
ful, amiable character can only be appreciated by reading 
the letters of his contemporaries.® ' We have all had,' 

» Biog. Brit. v. 3445. 

* Pope, X. 882. — The triplet was : 

To me 'til giren to di« — to yon 'tis gitcn 

To live : alas ! one momeat sets xu eTen — 

Mark how Impartial i» the will of Hearen. 

B ' Good God ! how often we are to die before we go qaite off this 
stage ! In eveij friend we lose a part of ooiaelvefl, and the best part 
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writes Dr. Arbuthnot,^ * another loss, of onr worthy and 
dear friend Dr. Gray. It was some alleviation of my 
grief to see him so universally lamented by almost every- 
body, even by those who only knew him by reputation. 
He was interred at Westminster Abbey, as if he had 
been a peer of the realm ; and the good Duke of Queens- 
berry, who lamented him as a brother, will set up a 
handsome monument upon him.' His body Hisftuena, 

Dec. 28 

was brought by the Company of Upholders i7»i * 
from the Duke of Queensberry's to Exeter Change, and 
thence to the Abbey, at eight o'clock in the winter 
evening. Lord Chesterfield and Pope were present 
amongst the mourners.* He had already, two months 
before his death, desired — 

My dear Mr. Pope, whom I love as my own soul, if you 
survive me, as you certainly will, if a stone shall mark the 
place of my grave, see these words put upon it — 

Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought it once, but now I know it, 

with what else you may think proper. 

His wish was complied with.^ The conclusion specially 
points to his place of burial : 

These are thy honours 1 not that here thy bust 
Is mix'd with heroes, nor with kings thy dust. 
But that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms — ^ Here lies Gay.' 

God keep those we have left : few are worth prajring for, and one's self 
the least of aU.' (Pope, iii. 378.) 

1 Pope. ix. 208, 209. 

2 Biog. Brit. iv. 2167, 2187. 

* To make room for the monument, Butler's bust (by permission of 
Alderman Barber) was removed to its present position. (Chapter 
Book, October 31, 1733.) 
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This last line, which was altered ^ at the suggestion of 
Swift, * is so dark that few understand it, and so harsh 
when it is explained that still fewer approve it' ^ 

With Gay is concluded, as far as the Abhej is con- 
cerned, the last of the brilliant circle of friends whose 
mutual correspondence and friendship give such an 
Pope, died additional interest to their graves. One of 
^JJ^*®' these, however, we sorely miss. ' I have been 
^^. told of one Pope,' says Goldsmith's Chinese 
**■"*• philosopher, as he wanders through Poets* 

Comer murmuring at the obscure names of which he 
had never heard before: *Is he there?' 'It is time 
enough,' replied his guide, ' these hundred years : he is 
not long dead : people have not done hating him yet' 
It was not, however, the hate of his contemporaries 
that kept his bust out of the Abbey,^ but his own 
deliberate wish to be interred, by the side * of his be- 
loved mother, in the central aisle of the parish church 
of Twickenham : and his epitaph, composed by himself, 
is inscribed on a white marble tablet above the gallery : 

ma epitaph. For one that tootdd not be buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Heroes and kings I your distance keep, 
In peace let one poor poet sleep, 
Who never flatter'd folks like yon : 
Let Horace blush, and Virgil too. 

The * Little Nightingale,' who withdrew from the bois- 
terous company of London to those quiet shades, only 
to revisit them in his little chariot like * Homer in a 
nutshell,' *^ naturally rests there at last. 

1 From ' striking their aching bosoms.' {Biog. BriL iy. 8187.) 
3 Johnson, iii. 215. * Pope, iii. 382. 

^ ' His filial piety excels 

Whatever genuine story tells.' (Swift.) 
* Thackeray's Humourists, p. 207. 
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With Pope's secession the line of poets is broken for 
a tima None whose claims rested on their poetic 
merits alone were, after him, buried within Thomson, 
the Abbey, till quite our own days. Thomson, lUchmoSid, 
whose bust appears by the side of Shaks- monument 
peare's monument, wa.s interred in the parish Abbey, 

erected May 

church of his own favourite Richmond — lo. i76a. 

In yonder grave a Druid lies.^ 

Gray could be buried nowhere but in that country 
churchyard of Stoke Pogis, which he has rendered 
immortal by his Elegy, and in which he an- G»y. bmied 
ticipates his rest. His monument, however, Pogia, ittl 
is placed by Milton's; and, both by the art of the 
sculptor, and the verses inscribed upon it by his friend 
Mason, is made to point not unfitly to Milton, Mason, 
thus completing that cycle of growing honour Aston, fn 
which we saw beginning with the tablet of 1797. 
Philips.* And next to this cenotaph is also, in a nat- 
ural sequence, that of Mason himself, with an inscription 
by his own friend Hurd. 

It may be well to take advantage of this pause in 
the succession to mark the memorials of other kinds 
of genius, which have intermingled with the hiotorical 
more strictly poetic vein. Isaac Casaubon,® -^'"^ 
interesting not only for his great learning, but ^ j^'i.4 
as one of those Protestants of the seventeenth ^®^** 
century who, like Grotius and Grabe, looked with a 
kindly eye on the older Churches, had, on the death 
of his French patron Henri IV., received from James I. 
(although a layman) prebendal stalls at Canterbury, 

1 Collins's Ode. > See p. 123. 

* Spelt Cauaabon in the Register. Mrs. Causabon was bnried in the. 
cloisters, March II, 1635-^6. (Kegister.) 
^ The Register says Julj' 8. 
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but ' lieth entombed/ says Fuller, ' in the south aisle ^ 
of Westminster Abbey ; ' who then adds, with an em- 
phasis which marks this tomb as the first in a new and 
long succession, ' not in the east or poetical side thereof 
where Chaucer, Spenser, Drayton are interred, but on 
the west or historical side of the aisla* His monument 
was made by Stone for £60 at the cost of 'Thomas 
Morton, Bishop of Durham, that great lover of learned 
men, dead or alive/* Next to it, and carrying on the 
Camden. samc affinity, is the bust of William Camden, 

buried Nov. , , . , . . <• ^,^ 

10, 1623. by his close connection with Westnunster, as 
its one lay Head-master, and as the Prince of English 
antiquaries, well deserving his place in this 'Broad 
Aisle/ ^ in which he was laid with great pomp ; all the 
College of Heralds attending the funeral of their chiel 
Christopher Sutton preached 'a good modest sermon.'^ 
' Both of these plain tombs,' adds Fuller, marking their 
peculiar appearance at the time, ' made of white marble, 
show the simplicity of their intentions, the candidness 
caaaubon's ^^ ^^^^ naturcs, and perpetuity of their 
monnment. memories/ On Isaac Casaubon's tablet is 
left the trace of another 'candid and simple nature.' 

^ His grave, however, was ' at the entrance of St. Benedict's ChapeL' 
(Register.) Near the same spot not long afterwards (November 29, 
Spottis- ^^^) ^^*^ ^^ ^^® historian of the Scottish Chorch, Arch- 
woode,NoT. bishop Spottiswoode. He had intended to be bnried in 
90, 1689. Scotland, but the difficulty of removal from London and 
the King's wish prevailed in favour of the Abbey. (Grnh's Eccl. His- 
tory of Scotland t iii. 66.) 

3 Walpole's Painters, 242. About the same time was buried in an 
R{ hard iinmarked and unknown grave Richard Haklnvt (Regis- 
Uakiayt, ter), the father of English geographers, who was educated 
buried N.»v. ^ Westminster, and in later life became a Prebeadaiy. 
"•^^^^ See Chapter VI. 

* Register. 

* State Papers, Nov. 21, 1623. Sutton, who was a Prebendary, waa 
buried (1629) in the same transept. Dart, ii. 66. 
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Izaak Walton,* — who may in his youth have seen his 
venerable namesake, to whom indeed Casaubon per- 
haps gave his Christian name, who was a friend of his 
son Meric and of his patron Morton, and who loses no 
occasion of commending 'that man of rare learning 
and ingenuity' — forty years afterwards, wandering 
through the South Transept, scratched his 1,,^^ 
well-known monogram on the marble, with mSi^m. 
the date 1658, earliest of those unhappy ^^' 
inscriptions of names of visitors, which have since de- 
faced so many a sacred space in the Abbey. si sic 
omnia ! We forgive the Greek soldiers who recorded 
their journey on the foot of the statue at Ipsambul ; 
the Flatonist who has left his name in the tomb of Eam- 
eses at Thebes ; the Boman Emperor who has carved 
his attestation of Memnon's music on the colossal knees 
of Amenophis. Let us, in like manner, forgive the 
angler for this mark of himself in Poets* Cor- Camden's 
ner. Camden's monument long ago bore nwn^«nt^ 
traces of another kind. The Cavaliers, or, as some 
said, the Independents, who broke into the Abbey at 
night, to deface the hearse of the Earl of Essex, ' used 
the like uncivil deportment towards the effigies of old 
learned Camden — cut in pieces the book held in his 
hand, broke off his nose, and otherwise defaced his 
visiognomy/* 

A base villain — for certainly no person that had a right 
English soul could have done it — not suffering his monu- 
ment to stand without violation whose learned leaves have 
so preserved the antiquities of the nation.* 

1 Walton was born 1593, and died 1683. 

2 Perfect Diumai, November 23-^0, 1646. AUuding to the book of 
' Britannia ' on Camden's monument. 

8 Winstanle/s Worthies (1660). 
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It was xestored by the University of Oxford, from 
which, in his earlier struggles, he had vainly sought a 
RMtond fellowship and a degree — one of the many 
about 1780. ijiBtances of generous repentance by which 
Oxford has repaid her shortcomings to her emiuent 
sons. 

' Opposite his friend Camden's monument,' ^ though 
a little beyond the precincts of the transept, before the 
entrance of St Nicholas's Chapel, is the grave of an- 
Bpeiman, othor antiquary, hardly less famous — Sir 
s4,iML Henry Spelman, buried in his eighty-first 
year, by order of Charles I., with much solemnity.' He 
had lived in uitimacy with all the antiquarians of that 
antiquarian time, and the patronage which he received, 
both from Archbishop Abbott and Archbishop Laud, 
well agrees with the two-sided character of the old 
knight, at once so constitutional and so loyaL If ever 
any book was favourable to the claims of the High 
Church party, it was the 'History of Sacrilege;' but 
even Spelman was obliged to stop his * Glossary ' at the 
letter 'L,' because there were three M's that scan- 
dalized the Archbishop — 'Magna Charta,' 'Magnum 
Concilium Eegis,' and ' M .' At the foot of Cam- 
den's monument the Parliamentary historian May had 
been buried. * If he were a biassed and partial writer, 
he lieth near a good and true historian indeed — I 
mean Dr. Camden/' 

1 Gibson's Life of Spdmaiu * Register. 

« Fuller's Worthies, ii. 259.— The expressive bust of Sir William 
Sandenon Sanderson, the a^d historian of Mary Stuart, James L, 
Jaiy 18. ' and Charles I., was originally dose to the spot where, with 
I676»tged9l. jj.g ^.^^^ 'mother of the maids of honour,' he lies in the 
North Transept. Evelyn (Memoir*, ii. 420) was present at his funeral. 
It was removed to maJLe way for Wager's monument, and now looks 
out from beneath that of Admiral Watson. 
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Under the Commonwealth this spot was xwiM,juiy 
consecrated to the burial of theologians.^ Bti^^joiy 
Twiss, the Calvinist Vicar of Newbury and *'^*"' 
Prolocutor of the Westminster* Assembly, Strong* 
the famous Independent, and Marshall, the famous 
Presbyterian preacher, were all laid here until their 
disinterment in 1661. It became afterwards uj^^^au 
no less the centre of Royalist divines. In the JJ^ *** 
place of May's* monument was raised the 5^Jd*» 
tablet of Dr. Triplett, and then that of Outram, SJJ^^^ 
who wrote a once celebrated book on Sacrifice, ^^^^^ 
both Prebendaries of Westminster. Beside bS^w, 
them rests another far greater, also locally ^(^^.y 
connected with Westminster — Isaac Barrow. ^•^^^' 
Doubtless had *the best scholar in England' (as 
Charles II. called him when he signed his patent for 
the Mastership of Trinity) died in his own great college, 
he would have been interred in the vestibule of Trinity 
chapel, which was to contain Newton's statue, as his 
portrait hangs by the side of that of Newton in Trinity 



1 Two earlier Protestant divmes had been alreadj interred in the 
Abbey, Redmayne (1551), Master of Trinity, one of the most learned 
and moderate of the early Reformers, and a compiler of the 
first Reformed Liturgy ; and Bilson, Bishop of Winches- 1551. ^^ 
ter, bnried in the Sonth Ambulatory, June 18, 1616 — re- BiUon, Jtme 
markable for his defence of ' £piscopacy/ for his belief in * 
the literal meaning of the ' Descent into Hell/ and for his noble state- 
ment of the true view of Christian Redemption. 

3 See Chapter YL Twiss was buried at the upper end of the Poor 
Folks' Table, near the entry. (Register.) His funeral was attended 
by the whole Assembly of Divines. (Neal*s Puritans, iii. 317.) 

s For Strong's pastoral ministrations in the Abbey, See Chapter VI. 
His funeral sermon was preached by Obadiah Sedgewick, who says that 
he was ' so plain in heart, so deep in judgment, so painful in study, so 
exact in preaching, and, in a word, so fit for all the parts of the minis- 
terial service, that I do not know his equaL' 

^ CmU, App. xziv. 
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halL It was the singular connection of his ofBlce with 
Westminster School which caused his interment under 
the same roof which contains Newton's remains. He 
had come, as master after master, to the election of 
Westminster scholars, and was lodged in one of the 
canonical houses ' that had a Uttle stair to it out of the 
Cloisters/^ which made him call it 'a man's nest.'' 
He was there struck with high fever, and died from the 
opium which, by a custom contracted when at Con- 
stantinople, he admimstered to himself. ' Had it not 
been too inconvenient to carry him to Cambridge, there 
wit and eloquence had paid their tribute for the honour 
he has done them. Now he is laid in Westminster 
B^^^,, Abbey, on the learned side of the South Tran- 
monument ggpt/ 3 His monumcnt was erected by *the 
gratitude of his friends, a contribution not usual in that 
age, and a respect peculiar to him among all the glories 
of that Church.' His epitaph was written by 'his 
dear friend Dr. Mapletoft' 'His picture was never 
made from life, and the effigies on his tomb doth but 
little resemble him.' * He was in person of the lesser 
size, lean and of extraordinary strength, of a fair and 
calm complexion, a thin skin, very susceptible of the 
cold; his eyes gray, clear, and somewhat shortsighted; 
his hair of a light auburn, very fine and curling.' 

Above Casaubon and Barrow is the monument 
erected by Harley, Earl of Oxford, to the illustrious 

1 It was, donbtlesB, the ' old prebendal house called the Tree,' polled 
down in 1710 (11). (Chapter Book, Febrnaiy 22, 1710.) 

2 Litres of Guildford and North, iii. 318. Another version is that * he 
died in mean lodgings at a sadler's near Chariog Cross, an old low- 
built boose, which he had used for several years.' (Dr. Pope's Lffe of 

Ward, 167.) He had a few days before put Dr. Pope Mnto a rapture 
of joy ' by inviting him to the Lodge at Trinity. {Ibid, 167.) 
• Life of Dr, Barrow, p. xvii. 
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Prussian scholar, Grabe,^ the editor of the Septuagint 
and of Irenseus, who, like Casaubon, found in Grabe,di«d 
the Church of England a home more con- biS^ed'tast 
genial than either Rome or Geneva could ^^^'^ 
furnish. 

Looking down the Transept are three notable monu- 
ments, united chiefly by the bond of Westminster 
School, but also by that of learning and wit — Busby, 
South, and Vincent Busby, the most cele- Busby. 

,' , - , • . hviied April 

brated of schoolmasters before our own time, ». i«»- 
was doubtless the genius of the place for all the fifty- 
eight years in which he reigned over the School.^ To 
this, and not to the Abbey, belongs his history. But 
the recollection of his severity long invested Humonu- 
his monument with a peculiar awa 'His ^^^^ 
pupils,' said the profane wit of the last century, ' when 
they come by, look as pale as his marble, in remem- 
brance of his severe exactions/' As Sir Roger de 
Coverley stood before Busby's tomb, he exclaimed, 
*Dr. Busby, a great man, wlupped my grandfather — 
a very great man I I should have gone to him myself 
if I had not been a blockhead. A very great man ! ' ^ 
From this tomb, it is said, all^ the likenesses of him 
have been taken, he having steadily refused, during his 
life, to sit for his portrait. He was buried, like a sec- 
ond Abbot Ware, under the black and white marble 
pavement which he placed along the steps and sides of 
the Sacrarium. 

1 Secretan's Life ofNehont p. 223. — He was bnried in the Chancel 
of St. Pancras Church, it was believed from a secret sympathy with 
the Roman Catholics, who were bnried in the adjacent cemetery. 

« See Chapter VI. 

* Tom Brown, iii. 228. Compare the same thonght in Carmina 
Qucuirigesimalia, first aeries, p. 66. * Spectator, No. 139. 

^ One exception mnst be noticed — the portrait in the Headmaster'a 
house — unlike aU the others, and apparently from life. 
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Under those steps was laid South, who began his 
career at Westminster under Busby; and then, after 
8oath,di6d ^ many vicissitudes of political tergiversa- 
iSed July tion, polemical bitterness, and witty preaching, 
^•» ^''^^ was buried, as Prebendary and Archdeacon of 
Westminster, 'with much solemnity,* in his eighty- 
third year, by the side of his old master.^ 

Vincent followed the two others after a long inter- 
val.^ His relations with Westminster were still closer 
Vincent. ^^^ thcirs — Scholar, Under-master, Head- 
blSrifSDw!' master. Prebendary and Dean in succession. 
29, 1816. g^£j2 Y^^ works ou ancicut commerce and navi- 
gation would almost have entitled him to a place 
amongst the scholars of the Abbey, apart from his 
official connection with it. 

Not far from those indigenous giants of Westminster 
is the monument of Antony Homeck,* who, though a 
Horneck, German by birth and education, was, with the 
4, 1696-7. * liberality of those times, recommended by Til- 
lotson to Queen Mary for a stall in the Abbey. He 
was 'a most pathetic preacher, a person of saint-like 
life,' * the glory of the Savoy Chapel, where his enor- 
mous congregations caused it to be said that his parish 
reached from Whitechapel to Whitehall. He presented 
the rare union of great pastoral experience, unflinching 
moral courage, and profound learning. The Hebrew 
epitaph bears witness to his proficiency in Biblical and 
Eabbinical literature. 

Another Prebendary of Westminster, Herbert Thom- 

1 See Chapter VI. 

3 He is baried in St. Benedict's Chapel. See Chapter VI. 

s He is baried in the Sonth Transept. See Chapter VI. Close 
beside his monnment is that of another Prebendaiy, Samnel Barton 
(died Sept. 1, 1715). 

* Evelyn, iii. 7S. 
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dyke,^ lies in the East Cloister. He had the misfortune 
of equally offending the Nonconformists at Thomdyke, 
the Savoy Conference by his supposed ten- i8,i672. 
dencies to the Church of Bome, and the High Church 
party by his familiarity with the Moravians. In his 
will he withheld his money from lus relatives if they 
joined either the mass or the new licensed Conventicles. 
And on his grave he begged that these words 
might be inscribed: 'Hie jacet corpus Herberti 
Thomdyke, Preb, hujus ecclesice, qui vivus veram re/or- 
mandcB ecclesias rationem ac modvm precQmsqys stvdir 
isque prosequebatwr, Tu, lector, requiem ei et becUam in 
Christo resurrectionem precare.' * Tlus wish was not ful- 
filled. His gravestone, which is near the eastern en- 
trance to the Abbey, from the Cloister, never had any 
other inscription than his name, which has lately been 
renewed. Beneath another unmarked gravestone, in 
the North Cloister, lies Dr. William King, friend of 
Swift, and author of a long series of humour- nr. wmum 

- - King, buried 

ous and serious writings, intertwined with the d«s.87.x712. 
politics and literature of that time. He lies beside his 
master. Dr. £nipe. 

The burial of Atterbury, connected with almost every 
celebrated name in the Abbey during this pe- Atterbuy, 
riod, and in the opinion of Lord Grenville the b^^Sfi^ 
greatest master of English prose, must be re- ^J^^ 
served for another place.^ But immediately \j^^^^' 
above his grave hangs the monument of a di- i«^- 
vine whose memory casts a melancholy interest over the 

1 His brother, John Thorndyke, who lies with him, died in 1668, 
on his return from New England, to which he was one of 
the first emigrants. John's son Fanl had already returned ^yi^^^ 10^' 
in 1663. See Chapter VI. 

3 'fhis inscription was addnced in the famons Woolfrej case. 

1 See Chapter YL 
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small entrance by which Dean after Dean has de- 
scended into the Abbey: 'the favourite pupil of the 
great Newton* — 'the favourite chaplain of Sancroft, 
whose early death was deplored by all parties as an 
irreparable loss to letters;'^ the youthful pride of 
Cambridge, as Atterbury was of Oxford ; perhaps, had 
he lived, as unscrupulous and as imperious as Atter- 
bury, but with an exactitude and versatility of learn- 
ing which may keep his name fresh in the mind of 
students long after Atterbury's fame has been confined 
to the political history of his time. Henry Wharton, 
compiler of the 'Anglia Sacra,' died in his thirty-first 
year. His funeral was attended by Archbishop Teni- 
son and Bishop Lloyd. Sprat, as Dean, read the 
service. The Westminster scholars (at that time 'an 
uncommon respect,' and 'the highest the Dean and 
Chapter can show on that occasion') were caused to 
attend; the usual fees were remitted; and Purcell's 
Anthem was sung over his grave,^ which was dose to 
the spot where his tablet is seen.^ 



1 Macanlay, ii. 109. * Lift of VTharton. 

' In the North Aisle and Txansept may here be noticed Warren, 
Bishop of Bangor (1800), with the fine monnment of his 
1800. wife, and the two Irish Primates — Bonlter, the munificent 

Boulter, statesman-prehite, who 'was translated to the Archbish- 
opric of Armagh, 1723, and from thence to Heaven, 1742 ; ' 
and Agar, Lord Normanton, who, in 1809, was boried in the adjacent 
grave of his nncle, Lord Mendip, Archbishop snccessivelj 
*^* ' of Cashel and Dublin. On his tomb is sculptured, by his 
express desire, an exact copy of the miserable modem Cathedral of 
Cashel, which he built at the foot of the Rock in the place of the beau- 
tiful church which he left in ruins at the top of the hilL Bishop Monk 
lies close by, author of the Life ofBentUy, connected with 
li^'iSdA,^^^ Westminster both by his stall and by the magnificent me- 
morial of him, left by his family, in the church of St. James 
Bell, 1882. ^^^ j^^^ j^ ^^^ South Aisle, too, must be added the Scot- 
tish Frebendaiy of Westminster, Andrew Bell, the founder of the 
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Betuming towards Poets' Comer, in the south aisle 
of the Choir is a monument^ which commemorates at 
once the increasing culture of the Nonconformists and 
the Christian liberality of the Church of Eng- ^^^ ^^^ 



land. Isaac Watts was ' one of the first au- JfeSi^oii, 
thors that taught the Dissenters to court ^^^ 
attention by the graces of languaga' We ^^^^^ "^ 
may add that he was one of the first, if not the first, 
who made sacred poetry the vehicle of edification and 
instruction. He was the Keble of the Nonconformists 
and of the eighteenth century. Before the ' Christian 
Year/ no English religious poems were so popular as 
his * Psalms and Hymns.' * Happy/ says the great 
contemporary champion of Anglican orthodoxy, 'will 
be that reader whose mind is disposed, by his verses 
or his prose, to imitate him in aU but his Non- charin 
conformity, to copy his benevolence to men buried In 

Marylebono, 

and his reverence to God.'^ His monument i788. 
was erected a century after his death, and iy^boried 
now, after nearly another century, close by £>2dc£^ 
has been raised a memorial to the two Wes- *^^* 

Monamdnt^ 

leys, inscribed with their characteristic say- isre. 
ings, taken from their respective tombs, and sculptured 
with the faces of the two brothers, and the scene of 
John's preaching. 

Meanwhile, the ' Historical or Learned Aisle ' of the 
South Transept had overflowed into that part which 

Madras scheme of edncadon. (The monnment mistakenlj gives the 
date of his installation 1810 instead of 1819.) A third Irish Primate, 
the handsome George Stone, lies in the Nave. 

^ It was erected at the heginning of this centuzj, httt ' was mntilated 
by the hand of wantonness ' before 1810. Life of Dr. Watts, p. zlix. 
It has been recently repaired by the Nonconformists. 

' Johnson's Poets, iii. 248. Speaker Oni«low, after his last visit to 
him. ' thought he saw a man of God after his death devoutly laid oat. 
Mav my sool be where his soul now is 1 ' [Mem, of Watts, 310.) 
VOL. II. — 10 
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was especially entitled Poets' Comer. The blending 
of poet, divine, scholar, and historian in the same part 
M w OF ^* ^^® Abbey is a testimony to the necessary 
LnTBBa. union of learning with imagination, of fact 
with fiction, of poetry with prose; a protest against 
the vulgar literary heresy which denies Clio to be a 
muse. The * Divine Spirit * ascribed to Poetry on the 
monument of Spenser is seen to inspire a wider range. 
The meeting-point between the two is in the group of 
'men of letters,' properly so called, which gathered 
round Shakspeare's monument — the cluster of names 
familiar through Boswell's 'life of Johnson.' 
ctoidsmith, Goldsmith was the first to pass away. ' I 

died April 

4,i774.Mid remember once,' said Dr. Johnson, 'being 

buried at the *^ 

Temple. with Goldsmith in Westminster Abbey. 
While we surveyed the Poets' Comer, I said to him — 

* Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 

When we got to Temple Bar he stopped me, pointed to 
the heads [of the Jacobites] upon it, and slily whis- 
pered me — 

< Forsitan et nostmm nomen miscebitar isUs,* ^ 

It is his name only, not his dust, that is mingled with 
the Poets. He lies on the north side of the Temple 
Church, under a gravestone erected in this century. 
But ' whatever he wrote, he did it better than any other 
man could do. He deserved a place in Westminster 
Abbey, and every year he lived would have deserved it 
better.' ' It had been intended that he should have his 

^ BosweU's Johnson, ii. 225. An interesting application of this in- 
cident occurs in some verses on a stranger who encountered the poet 
Rogers wandering through Poets' Comer. {FoMciadui, printed pri- 
▼atelj at the Chiswick Press, p. 5.) 

* BosweD's Johnson, W, 108. 
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burial in the Abbey, but the money which a public 
funeral would have cost was reserved for his monu- 
ment.^ It is on the south wall of the South 

Hlflt&blet 

Transept — in a situation selected by the most 
artistic, and with an inscription composed by the most 
learned, of his admirers. Sir Joshua Beynolds fixed 
the place. Dr. Johnson exemplified, in his inscription, 
the rule which he had sternly laid down for others, by 
writing it not in English, but in Latin. In vain was 
the famous round-robin addressed to him by all his 
friends, none of whom had the courage to address him 
singly, to petition that 

the character of the deceased as a writer, particularly as a 
poet, is perhaps not dehneated with all the exactness which 
Dr. Johnson is capable of giving it : we therefore, with defer- 
ence to his superior judgment, himibly request that he would 
at least take the trouble of revising it^ and of making such 
additions and alterations as he shall think proper upon a 
further perusal. But if we might venture to express our 
wishes, they would lead us to request that he would write 
the epitaph in English rather than in lAtin, as we think that 
the memory of so eminent an English writer ought to be per^ 
petuated in the language to which his works are likely to be 
so lasting an ornament, which we also know to have been the 
opinion of the late Doctor himself.' 

Sir Joshua agreed to carry it to Dr. Johnson, ' who 
received it with much good humour, and desired Sir 
Joshua to tell the gentlemen that he would QoMBnith'i 
alter the epitaph in any manner they pleased, «p*t»p**- 
as to the sense of it, but he would never consent to 
disgrace the walls of Westminster Abbey with an Eng- 
lish inscription ; ' adding, * I wonder that Joe Warton, 

1 lift ofReynoldM, ii. 71. < Boewell's Johnwn, ill 449. 
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a scholar bj profession, should be such a f ooL I should 
have thought too that Mund Burke would have had 
more sense.' ^ One mistake in detail was afterwards 
discovered as to the date ' of Goldsmith's birth. The 
expression 'physicus/ as Boswell says, 'is surely not 
right.' Johnson himself used to say, 'Goldsmith, sir, 
will give us a very fine book on this subject ; but if he 
can distinguish a cow from a horse, that, I believe, is 
the extent of his knowledge of natural history.' ^ But 
the whole inscription shows the supreme position which 
GU)ldsmith occupied in English literature; and one 
expression, at least, has passed from it into the prover- 
bial Latin of mankind — 

Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.^ 

The giant of the circle was next to fall Johnson, a 
few days before his death, 

had asked Sir John Hawkins, as one of his executors, where 
Johnson, he should be buried; and on being answered, 
buried Dm/ ' Boubtless in Westminster Abbey,' seemed to feel 
^ ^^^ a satisfEustion, very natural to a poet ; and, indeed, 
very natural to every man of any imagination, who has no 
family sepulchre in which he can be laid with his Others. 
Accordingly, upon Monday, December 20, his remains [en- 
closed in a leaden coffin] were deposited in that noble and 
renowned edifice [in the South Transept, near the foot of 
Shakspeare's monument, and close to the coffin of hia friend 
Garrick] ; and over his grave was placed a large blue flagstone 
with name and age. 

His funeral was attended by a respectable number of his 
friends, particularly such of the members of the Literary 

^ Boswell's Johnson, iii. 449. 

« 1731 for 1728. (Ibid. iii. 448.) » Ibid. iii. 449. 

* Nullum scribendi genua quad tetigit non omaviL (Epitaph.) 
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Club as were in town; and was also honoured with the 
presence of several of the Reverend Chapter of Westminster. 
Mr. Burke, Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Windham, Mr. Langton, 
Sir Charles Bunbury, and Mr. Colman bore his pall. His 
schoolfellow, Dr. Taylor, performed the mournful office of 
reading the Burial Service.^ 

A flagstone with his name and date alone marks the 
spot. The monument ^ long intended to be placed on 
it was at last transferred to St Paul's.^ 

Within a few feet of Johnson lies (by one of those 
striking coincidences in which the Abbey abounds) his 
deadly enemy, James Macpherson, the author Maepherson, 
or editor of 'Ossian.' Though he died near buried 

^ March U^ 

Inverness, his body, according to his will, was n»e. 
carried from Scotland, and buried ' in the Abbey Church 
of Westminster, the city in which he had passed the 
greatest and best part of his life.' 

The last links in that group are the two dramatists, 
Richard Cumberland and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
both buried close to Shakspeare's statue. At cnmbenaiKU 
Cumberland's funeral a funeral oration was SUriJf May 
delivered — perhaps the last of its kind — by shiriin. 
Dean Vincent, his former schoolfellow* at bS^d^y 
Westminster. When Sheridan was dying, in ^^ ^®** 
the extremity of poverty, an article appeared from a 
generous enemy in the 'Morning Post,' saying that 

1 Bosweirs Johnson, v. 351, 352. 

3 Tho proposal for its erection occurs in the private records of the 
Clnb, and tlio order for its admission in the Chapter Book, March 17, 
1790. 

* ^f'' f*/ lUynoldB, The discussion of the proposed epitaphs be- 
tween Parr, Rejnolds, and Lord Stowell fills thirty pages in T)r. Parr's 
Works. \Y. 680-713. For the appropriateness of the statne at St. Paul's,, 
see Milman's Annals^ 481. 

^ N\jtes and Q^eries, second series, ii. 46. 
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relief should be given before it was too late : * Prefer 
ministering in the chamber of sickness ' to ministering 
at ' the splendid sorrows that adorn the hearse ' — ' life 
and succour against Westminster Abbey and a funeral' 
But it was too late ; and Westminster Abbey and the 
funeral, with all the pomp that rank could fumisli, was 
the alternative. It was this which suggested the 
remark of a French journal : * France is the place for a 
man of letters to live in, and England the place for him 
to die in.'^ 

Two cenotaphs close the eighteenth century in Poets' 
Comer, under the tablet of St Evremond One is that 
chriitopher ^' Christopher Anstey, the amiable author of 
b^riS^'at ^^^ 'New Bath Guide'— probably the most 
Bath, 1805. popular satire of that time, though now reced- 
ing into the obscurity enveloping the Bath society 
which it describes. The other, remarkable by the con- 
trast which it presents to the memorial of the worldly- 
Granville minded wit of Charles II/s age, is that of the 

Sharp, died ^, , . , , . \? . - r>i -i-^ 

July 1. 1818. Christian chivalry and simpucity of Granville 

Burled at •' t i 

puiham. Sharp, belonging more properly to the noble 
army of Abolitionists on the other side of the Abbey, 
but claiming its place among the men of letters by his 
extensive though eccentric learning.^ The monument^ 
with its kneeling negro, and its lion and lamb, was 
erected by the African Institution ; and the inscription 
commemorating the most scrupulously orthodox of 
men was, by a curious chance, the composition of the 
Unitarian, William Smith. 
The remaining glories of Poets* Corner^ belong to 

1 Moore's Lifi of Sheridan, IL461. 

* Hoare'B Life of GranviUo Sharp, p. 472. For his character, see 
Stephen's Ecd. Biog. ii. 312-^21. 

s In the CIoiBtozB is the tablet of the homonrist, Bonnell Thornton, 
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OUT own time and to the future. It would seem as 
if, during the opening of this century, the place for 
once had lost its charm. Of that galaxy of campbeii, 
poets which ushered in this epoch, Campbell Boulogne, 
alone has achieved there both grave and monu- buried iuij 
ment, on which is inscribed the lofty hope of Henry cary, 
immortality from his own ode on * The Last iw*- 
Man.' Close beside him, and within a month, but 
beneath an unmarked gravestone,^ was laid Cary, the 
graceful and accurate translator of Dante. Of those 
who took part in the vast revival of our periodical 
literature the only one who rests here is the founder 
of the * Quarterly Eeview,' William GiflFord.^ Of the 
three greatest geniuses of that period, two wmiam 
(Bums and Walter Scott) sleep at Dumfries ». isar.' 
and at Dryburgh, under their own native hills; the 
third (Byron) lies at Newstead. ' We cannot even now 
retrace the close of the brilliant and misera- Byron, died 
ble career of the most celebrated Englishman ti^^ 
of the nineteenth century, without feeling tS^it 
something of what was felt by those who ^^^' 
saw the hearse with its long train of coaches * ^^^' 
turn slowly northward, leaving behind it that cemetery 
which had been consecrated by the dust of so many 

jEriend of Wftrton, who wrote his epitaph ; and the grave and monn- 
ment of Ephraim Chamhers, the eccentric sceptical philoeo- Thornton, 
pher, the Father of Cyclopssdias, who wrote his own epi- ^^^' 
taph— '3fii&t» penmlgattu, paua's notus, qui vitam, inter SuriSflSy 
tucem et tanbram, nee eruditus nee idioticia Uteris deditus, ^^> i^^* 
transegiL' i An inscription was first added in 1868. 

3 In the same grave was afterwards hnried his early 
BchoolfeUow, Dean Ireland (died Sept. 2, buried Sept. 8, S^* M843. 

« A livelj Westminster boy (now a venerable Archdeacon) remem- 
bers how he sacrificed his breakfast by rmming into Great George 
Street to see the foneral pass. 
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great poets, but of which the doon were closed against 
all that remained of Byron/ ^ Hard trial to the guar- 
dians of the Abbey at that juncture : let us not con- 
demn either him or them too harshly, but rather ponder 
his own description of himself in the speech of Man- 
fred's Abbot Coleridge, poet and philosopher, rests at 
Highgate; and when Queen Emma, from the Islands 
of the Pacific, asked in the Abbey for a memorial of 
the author of the 'Ancient Mariner,' she asked in 
sonthey, '^^^^ Southcy and Wordsworth have been 
4I w^^ more fortunate. Though they rest by the 
K^iick! hkea they loved so well, Southey's bust looks 
JSS dw ^ovm upon us from over the shoulder of Shak- 
f^B^^iried speare; and Wordsworth, by the sentiment of 
atorMmera. ^ kinsman, is seated in the Baptistery — not 
unsuited to the innocent presence of childhood at the 
sacred font — not unworthy to make that angle of 
the Nave the nucleus of a new Poets ' C!omer of future 
years. Beside him, by a like concord of ideas, has 
E6bie.died ^^^ crccted by almost the sole munificence 
mo?th™* ^' ^ generous admirer — Edward T wisleton — 
J5^\JJ|^ the bust of Keble, author of the 'Christian 
Hertert!,*^* Year,* who himself wrote the reverential epi- 
JStemertom **P^ 0^ Wordsworth's monument at Grasmere, 
iwofbiried ^^^ who, if by lus prose he represents an 
At Dereham, ecclcsiastical party, by his poetry belongs to 
the whole of English Christendom. The stained glass 

1 MacanlAj's Essays, ii. 338. — It was nndentood that an nnfaronr- 
able answer would be given to any application to inter Byron in the 
Abbey. (Moore's Life, yi. 221.) He was bnried in the village church 
at Hncknall, near Newstead. The question was revived on the sug- 
gestion that the statue of Byron by Thorwaldsen should be admitted. 
This also was refused, and the refusal caused an angry altercation in the 
Houffe of Lords between Lord Brougham and Bishop Blomfield. See 
Appendix to Lord Broughton's Travels in Albama, toL L pp. 522-544. 
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above, given by a citizen of the United States, commem- 
orates two sacred poets, alike connected with West- 
minster in their early days, and representing in their 
gentle strains the two opposite sides of the English 
Church — George Herbert and William Cowper. 

A poet of another kind, Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
whose indefatigable labours in the various branches of 
literature reached over a period of half a cen- LoMLytton, 
tury, lies apart in the Chapel of St. Edmund, ^^^ 
amongst the ancient nobles, and by the side of a 
warrior whose fall on the field of Bamet he had cele- 
brated in one of the best of his romances. 

We return to the western aisle of the South Transept. 
There lies the brilliant poet and historian who, perhaps, 
of all who have trod the floor of the Abbey, or lie 
buried within its precincts, most deeply knew and 
felt its manifold interests, and most unceas- icaoaniay, 
ingly commemorated them. Lord Macaulay i859,^bSriS 
rests at the foot of the statue of Addison, '^■"••'^^• 
whose character and genius none had painted as he; 
carrying with him to his grave the story of the reign 
of Queen Anne, which none but he could adequately 
telL And whilst, from one side of that statue, his 
bust looks towards the Royal Sepulchres, in the oppo- 
site niche is enshrined that of another no less profound 
admirer of the ' Spectator,' who had often expressed 
his interest in the spot as he wandered through the 
Transept — William Makepeace Thackeray. Thackeray, 

died Dec. 24 

Close under the bust of Thackeray lies Charles ises. buried' 

*' at Kensal 

Dickens, not, it may be, his equal in humour, Qwen. 
but more than his equal in his hold on the popular 
mind, as was shown in the intense and general enthu- 
siasm evinced over his grave. The funeral, according to 
Dickens's urgent and express desire in his will, was 
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strictly private. It took place at an early hour in 
the Slimmer morning, the grave having been dug in 
secret the night before, and the vast solitary space 
of the Abbey was occupied only by the small band of 
the mourners and the Abbey Clergy, who, without 
any music except the occasional peal of the organ, read 
the funeral service. For days the spot was visited 
by thousands; many were the flowers strewn upon 
it by unknown hands, many were the tears shed by 
the poorer visitors. He rests beside Sheridan, Garrick, 
and Henderson. In the same transept, close by the 
bust of Camden and Casaubon, lie in the same grave 
Grote and Thirlwall, both scholars together at Charter- 
house, both historians of Greece, the philosophic states- 
man and the judicial theologian. 

The dramatists, who complete the roll of the writers 
of the eighteenth century, throw us back on another 
succession of notables whose entrance into the 
CTOB8. ^ij^^y jg itself significant, from the contrast 
which it brings out between the French and the English 
Church in reference to the stage. In France 'the 
sacraments were denied to actors who refused to repu- 
diate their profession,^ and their burial was the burial 
of a dog. Among these was the beautiful and gifted 
Le Couvreur. She died without having abjured the 
profession she had adorned, and she was buried in a 
field for cattle on the banks of the Seine. . . . Moli&re 
was the object of especial denunciation ; and when he 
died, it was with extreme difficulty that permission 
could be obtained to bury him in consecrated ground. 
The religious mind of Eacine recoiled before the cen- 

1 A ciirioiis exception was made in favour of the singers at the 
opera, who, hy an ingenious fiction, were considered part of the Royal 
Household of France. 
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sure. He ceased to write for the stage when in the 
zenith of his powers; and an extraordinary epitaph, 
while recording his virtues, acknowledges that there 
WBS one stain upon his memory — that he had been 
a dramatic poet.' The same view of the stage has 
also prevailed in the Calvinistic Churches. On the 
other hand, the Italian Church, with the Pope at its 
head, has always regarded the profession of actors as 
innocent, if not laudable ; and with this has, on the 
whole, agfeed the practice of the Church of England. 
The reward of its forbearance has been that, 'if we 
except the short period of depravity which followed 
the Restoration, the English theatre has been that in 
which the moralist can find least to condemn.'^ 

Of this triumph of the stage — of this proof of the 
toleration of the English Church towards it — West- 
minster Abbey is the crowning scene; and probably 
through this alone has won a place in the French lit- 
erature of the last century.^ Not only has it included 
under its walls the memorials of the greatest of drama- 



1 Leckj'B History of Rationalism, ii. 347, 349, 354. 
^ O rivale d'Ath^e ! 6 Londies, hearenae terre ! 

Aiiuri que lea tyrans voas avez su chasser 

Lea pr^jngda hontenx qui vous livraient la gaene. 

C'eat Ik qa'on aait tout dire, et tout r^compenaer, 

NqI art n'eat mdpria^, tout ancc^ a aa gloire. 

Le YAinqnear de Tallard, le fila de la victoire, 

Le anblime Dryden et le sage Addiaon, 

Et la charmante Ophiis et rimmortel NewtOD, 

Ont part an temple conaacr^ li la M^moire, 

Et Lecouvrenr Ik Londrea anrait eu dea tombeanx 

Parmi lea beaux esprits, lea roia et lea hc^ros. 

Quiconqne a dea talena Ik Londrea eat nn grand homme. 
L'abondance et la liberty 

Ont, aprte deux miUe ana, chez yona reaanscit^ 
L'eaprit de la Gr^ce et de Rome. — 
Voltaire'a Ode on the Death of Lecouvreur, vol. x. 360 ( O/iA^^sOldfield). 
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tists, and also those whose morality is the most obnox- 
ious to complaint, but it has opened its doors to the 
Anue Old. whole race of illustrious actors and actresses. 

field, buried . -. , •» . , 

Oct 27, 1730. A protest mdeed, as we have seen, was raised 
against the epitaph of Shadwell, and also against the 
monument of Anne Oldfield: — 

Some papers from the Honourable Brigadier Churchill, 
asking leave to put up in the Abbey a monument and an in- 
scription to the memory of the late Mrs. Oldfield, being this 
day delivered in Chapter to the Lord Bishop of Eochester 
and Dean of the said Church, and the same being examined 
and read, his lordship the Dean was pleased to declare that 
he was so far from thinking the matter therein proposed 
proper to be granted, that he could neither consent to it him- 
self, nor put any question to the Chapter concerning it.^ 

But, even in this extreme case, the funeral had been 
permitted. 

Her extraordinary grace of manner drew a veil over 
her many failings : — 

There was such a composure in her looks, and propriety 
in her dress, that you would think it impossible she could 
change the garb you one day saw her in for anything so be- 
coming, till the next day you saw her in another. There 
was no mystery in this but that, however apparelled, herself 
was the same ; for there is an immediate relation between 
our thoughts and our gestures, that a woman must think 
well to look well.* 

She was brought in state to the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and buried, with the utmost pomp, at the west end of 
the Nave. Her grave is in a not unsuitable place, 

1 Chapter Book, Febmazy 20, 1736 > Taiier, 1 104; ir. 152. 
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beneath the monument of Gongreve. Here she lies, 
* buried ' (according to the testimony of her maid, Eliza- 
beth Saunders), 'in a very fine Brussels lace head, a 
Holland shift, and double ruffles of the same lace, a pair 
of new kid gloves, and her body wrapped in a winding- 
sheet' 

'Odious I in woollen ! 't would a saint provoke,' 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke ; 
' No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face : 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one 's dead — 
And — Betty — give this cheek a Uttle red/ ^ 

Anne Bracegirdle — earlier in her career, but, by the 
great age at which she died (in her eighty-sixth year), 
later in the Abbey — lies in the East Cloister. gJ^Liidie 
She was the most popular actress of her time.* wms?*^^ 
Mrs. Gibber lies in the North Cloister. ' Cibber suaanna 

MariA 

dead I ' exclaimed G«mrick, ' then Tragedy ex- cibber, irae. 
pired with her/ ' An inscription by Wliite- PricSard, 
head, in Poets' Comer, records the better qual- Bath,\7e8. 
ities of 'Prichard, by nature for the stage designed' * 

Of the race of male actors, first came Betterton, the 
Boscius of his age. After a long life, in which he had 
been familiar with the leading wits of the Betterton, 
reign of Charles II., he was buried in the 2,^710. *^ 
south end of the East Cloister ; and of no funeral of that 
time, except Addison's, is left a more touching account 
than that by his friend Sir Bichard Steele : — 

Having received notice that the famous actor Mr. Bet- 
terton was to be intened this evening in the Cloisteis near 

1 Pope, y. 279. 2 Macanlay, iv. 310. 

' Previous to her fnneral a notice was put in the Roman Catholic 
chapel, 'Pray for the tonl of Mrs. Anna Gibber.' {Ann. Rtg, 1761.) 
« ChnrchiirB iicweiW. 
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Westminster Abbey, I was lesolved to walk thither, and see 
the last office done to a man whom I had always veiy much 
admired, and from whose action I had received more strong 
impressions of what is great and noble in human nature, than 
from the arguments of the most solid philosophers, or the de- 
scriptions of the most charming poets I bad ever read. . . . 
While I walked in the Cloisters, I thought of him with the 
same concern as if I waited for the remains of a person who 
had in real life done all that I had seen him represent. The 
gloom of the place, and faint lights before the ceremony ap- 
peared, contributed to the melancholy disposition I was in ; 
and I began to be extremely afiOicted that Brutus and Cassius 
had any difference, that Hotspur's gallantly was so unfortu- 
nate, and that the mirth and good humour of FalstafiT could 
not exempt him from the grave. Nay, this occasion in me, 
who look upon the distinctions amongst men to be merely 
scenical, raised reflections upon the emptiness of all human 
perfection and greatness in general ; and I could not but re- 
gret that the sacred heads which lie buried in the neighbour- 
hood of this little portion of earth in which my poor old 
friend is deposited, are returned to dust as well as he, and 
that there is no difference in the grave between the imaginary 
and the real monarch.^ 

The memory of Betterton's acting was handed on by 
Barton Booth, celebrated as the chief performer of 
Addison's 'Cato/ 

Booth enters ; hark the uniyersal peal 1 
Bat has he spoken ? Not a syllable 1 

It was said of him that as Eomeo, 'whilst Garrick 
Booth, died seemed to be drawn up to Juliet, he seemed to 

May 10. 1783, 

buried at draw Juliet down to him.' His bust in Poets' 

Cowley, near 

uxbridge. Comer, erected by his second wife (Mrs. Laid- 
law, an actress), in 1772, is probably as much owing to 

1 TaOer, No. 167. 
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his connection with Westminster as to his histrionic 
talent. He was educated at Westminster School under 
Busby, from which he escaped to Ireland to indulge his 
passion for the stage; and he possessed property in 
Westminster, called Barton Street (from his own name) 
and Cowley Street (from his country residence). His 
surname has acquired a fatal celebrity from his de- 
scendant, Wilkes Booth, who followed in his ancestor's 
profession, and, by the knowledge so gained, assassinated 
President Lincoln in Ford's Theatre at Washington, on 
Good Friday, 1865. 

In the North Cloister is Spranger Barry and his 
wife, Anne Crawford — * in person taller than the com- 
mon size' — famous as 'Othello' and 'Eo- Barry. 

buried Jan. 

meo.' In this character he and his great rival, 20, 1777. 
Glarrick, played against each other so long as to give 
rise to the proverb, * Romeo again ! a plague on ^^^ ^^ 
both your houses I ' And in the same year, in buJi^^'Nov'. 
the West Cloister, was interred the comedian, ^* ^^"• 
Samuel Foote, 'who pleased Dr. Johnson against his 
will.' 'The dog was so very comical — Sir, he was 
irresistible ! ' 

At last came the ' stroke of death, which eclipsed the 
gaiety of nations and impoverished the public stock of 
harmless pleasures.' From Adelphi Terrace, David 
where Garrick died, a long line of carriages diedjaiao, 

, , , A , , rwii 1 -I \i\xx\eA Feb. 

reached to the Abbey. The crowd was so dense 1. 177». 
that a military guard was needed to keep order. Covent 
Grarden and Drury Lane were each represented by 
twelve players. The cofl&n was carried through the 
west door. Amongst the members of the Literary Club 
who attended in a body, were Reynolds, Burke, Gibbon, 
and Johnson. ' I saw old Samuel Johnson,' says Cum- 
berland, 'standing at the foot of Shakspeare's monu- 
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ment, and bathed in tears.' At the foot of that statue ^ 
he was laid, by the spot whither he was soon followed 
oaiTick'i ^7 ^^ former preceptor. His monument was 
monument, jaiaed high aloft on the opposite wall — with 
all the emblems of tragic art, and with an inscription 
by Pratt ^ — which has provoked the only serious re- 
monstrance against the introduction of these theatrical 
memorials, and that not from any austere fanatic, but 
from the gentlest and most genial of mortals : — 

Taking a turn in the Abbey the other day [says Charles 
Lamb], I was struck with the affected attitude of a figure, 
which, on examination, proved to be a whole-length repre- 
sentation of the celebrated Mr. Garrick. Though I would 
not go 80 far, with some good Catholics abroad, as to shut 
players altogether out of consecrated ground, yet I own I was 
a little scandalised at the introduction of theatrical airs and 
gestures into a place set apart to remind us of the saddest 
realities. Qoing nearer, 1 found inscribed under this liarle- 
quin figure a farrago of fiEklse thoughts and nonsense.* 

The last actor buried in the Abbey was John Hender- 
john Hen- SOU, whc^c chicf parts were Shy lock and Fal- 
buri^ Dec. sta£f, and who first played Macbeth in Scottish 
aged si costume. He died suddenly in his prim^ 
and was laid ^ beside Cumberland and Sheridan. Two 

1 Life of ReynddB, ii. 247 ; Fitzgerald's Garrick, ii. 445. Garrick's 
widow is buried with him, in her wedding sheets. She 
Eva Maria garvived him forty-three years — 'a little bowed-down old 
died Oct 16, woman, who went about leaning on a gold-headed cane, 
oo^biuf^ dressed in deep widow's mourning, and always talking of 
Oct 26. her dear Davy.' {Pen and Ink Sketches, 1864.) For her 
f oneral, see Smith's Book for a Rainy Day^ p. 226. 

^ An inscription had been prepared by Burke, which was thought 
too long. (Windham's Diary, p. 361.) For Sheridan's Monody, see 
Fitzgerald's Garrick, ii. 445. 

8 Charles Lamb's Prose Works, 25. 

4 His wile was interred on his coflfin in 1819. (See Neale, ii. 270.) 
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cenotaphs, now side by side, in St. Andrew's Chapel, com- 
memorate the two most illustrious of the modem family 
of actors — Sarah Siddons and her brother, John Kern- 
bla The statue of Mrs. Siddons, by Chantrey gtatae of 
(suggested by Reynolds's portrait of her as dSi.^duid 
the Tragic Muse) stands in colossal proper- •^»^«®'^^^ 
tions, in a place selected, after much deliberation, by 
the sculptor and the three successive Deans of that 
time. The cost was defrayed by Macready, and the 
name affixed after a long consultation with Lord Lans- 
downe and Rogers. The statue of John Philip statue of 

T^ 1 1 1 ?x. ,!.«./ • 1 . ^ JohnPhiUp 

Kemble, by HmchcliflTe (after a design of ^"^ 
Flaxman) was in 1865 moved from an inap- gjj^^ 
propriate site in the North Transept, with i*u»aime. 
the concurrence of his niece, Fanny Kemble. He is 
represented as * Cato.' 

Not altogether alien to the stage, but more congenial 
to the Church, is the series of eminent musicians, who 
in fact formed a connecting link between the 

MUSICIAIIB. 

two, which has since been almost severed. In 
a humourous letter, imagined to be ¥nritten from one to 
the other in the nether world, of two of the most 
famous of these earlier leaders of the art, they are com- 
pared to Mahomet's coffin, equally attracted by the 
Theatre and Earth — the Church and Heaven.^ 

Henry Lawes lies, unnamed, in the Cloisters, prob- 
ably from his place in the Chapel Royal under j^^^ ^j^ 
Charles I. and the Commonwealth, in which 2Jri<rf^bct 
he composed the anthem for the coronation ^ ^*^ 
of Charles II., the year before his deatL But his 

I Tom Brown's Letters from the Dead to the Living, (Blow and 
PoicelL) It 18 also one of the complaints in the London Spy (p. 187), 
against the qniremen of the Abbey, that they shonld ' sing at the play- 
honse.' 

VOL. II. — 11 
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chief fame arises from his connection with Milton. 
He composed the music of * Comus/ and himself acted 
the part of the attendant spirit in its representation at 
Ludlow ; and his reward was the sonnet which rehearses 
his peculiar gift — 

Hany, whose taneful and well-measnr'd lay 

First taught our English music how to span 

Words with just note and accent — 

To after age thou shalt be writ the man 

That with smooth air could humour best our tangoes. 

Christopher Gibbons (son of the more famous^ Or- 
christopher l^^^o ) also lics Unmarked in the Cloisters — 
biriSToct. fi"^ ^^ *^® famous organists of the Abbey, 
84, we. j^jj^ master of Blow. 

But the first musician who was buried within the 
Church — the Chaucer, as it were, of the Musicians' 
Paroeii,died Comcr — was Henry Purcell,* organist of the 
bSid^AoT. Abbey, who died nearly at the same early 
28, iwa. j^gQ ^jjich was fatal to Mozart, Schubert,* and 
Mendelssohn, and was buried in the north aisle of 
the Choir, close to the organ ^ which he had been the 
first to raise to celebrity, and with the Anthem which 
he had but a few months before composed for the 
funeral of Queen Mary. The tablet above was erected 

1 Orlando Gibbons is buried in Canterbnxy Cathedral. 

^ He was bom in a house, of which some yestiges stiU remain, in 
Old Pje Street, Westminster, and lived, as organist, in a house on the 
site of that now occupied bj the Precentor, in Dean's Yard. Whilst 
sitting on the steps of that house he caught the cold which ended 
fatally. 

> Schubert died at 32, Mozart at 35, Purcell at 37, Mendelssohn 
at 38. 

* The organ then stood close to PurceU's monument 'Dum vicina 
organa spirant/ BTe the words of the inscription on his gravestone, lately 
restored, which also records his double fame both in secular and sacred 
music — ' J/iiaa profana suos, religioM. tuot* 
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by his patroness. Lady Elizabeth Howard, the wife of 
Dryden, who is said to have composed the epitaph ^ — 
• Here lies Henry Purcell, Esq., who left this Bp,tap^an 
life, and is gone to that blessed place where ^°^^ 
only his harmonies can be excelled/ As ' Tom Brown ' ^ 
and his boisterous companions passed this way, they 
overlooked all the other monuments, 'except that of 
Harry Purcell, the memory of whose harmony held' 
even those coarse ' souls for a little.' ' 

Opposite to Purcell is the grave and tablet of his 
master, also his successor in the Abbey — John Blow. 
Challenged by James II. to make an anthem g,^^ ^^^^ 
as good as that of one of the King's Italian ^*- ^ "°®- 
composers, Blow by the next Sunday produced, ' I be- 
held, and lo a great multitude ! ' The King sent the 
Jesuit, Father Petre, to acquaint him that he was well 
pleased with it : ' but,' added Petre, * I myself think it 
too long.' ' That,' replied Blow, ' is the opinion of but 
one fool, and I heed it not.' This quarrel was, happily, 
cut short by the Bevolution of 1688. Close beside 
Blow is his successor, William Croft His craft, bmied 
tablet records his gentleness to his pupils for 17^. ' 
fifty years, and the fitness of his own Halldujah to the 
heavenly chorus, with the text, ' Awake up my glory, 
awake lute and harp ; I myself will awake right early.' 

^ Neale, ii. 221. — The same thooght of the welcome of the heaveiilj 
choir was expressed in Dryden's elegy upon him — 

they handed him along 
And all the way he taaght, and all the way they eung. 

Possibly suggested by a somewhat similar line in Ck>wley's Monody on 
Crawshaw — 

and they. 
And thou, their charge, went singing all the way. 

« Vol. iii. p. 127. 

* 'Peter Abbot/ on the nip^ht of Jnly 1, 1800, made a wager tha;fc 
he wonld write his name on this monument. See Chapter II. 
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He will be longer remembered in the Abbey for the 

union of his music with PurceU's at its great funerals. 

Samuel Arnold, the voluminous composer, lies 

Oct «; next to Purcell ; and opposite his tablet is that 

buried Oct ^"^ 

29,1802. of the historian of all those who lie around 

Barney, died 

l?i*- ^ him — Charles Burhey,^ and last has followed 

Bennett, "^ ' 

J?75. Sir William Stemdale Bennett. In the south 

Cooke, 

ii^'im^^*' and west Cloisters are several musicians of 
lesser fame, among them Benjamin Cooke, 
with his ' canon ' engraved on his monument ; William 
Shield, i^b. Shield, the composer, at whose funeral, by 
4.1829. ^Q express command of Greorge IV.,^ the 
choirs of the Chapels Boyal and of St Paul's at- 
Muiiocie- tended; and Muzio Clementi, whose grand- 
nienti.1882. children have recently rescued his grave 
from oblivion. 

One, the greatest of all, has found his resting-place 
in a less appropriate, though still a congenial spot 
Handel, Haudcl had lived in the society of poets. It 
litburied was Arbuthnot, the friend of Pope, who said, 
cS>ra7r!Apru * Conccive the highest you can of his abilities, 
20, i75». j^^ ^j^gy gj^ much beyond anything that you 

can conceive.' He who composed the ' Messiah,' and 
' Israel in Egypt,' must have been a poet, no less than 
a musician, of no ordinary degree.' Therefore he was 
not unfitly buried in Poets' Corner, apart from his tune- 
ful brethren. Not less than three thousand persons of 

Hawkins, ^ '^^ Other historian of mnsic — the biographer of John- 

buried May son — Sir John Hawkins, lies in the North Cloister, with 

28 1789 

' only the letters J. H., by his own desire, on the gravestone. 

3 Sir George Smart told Mr. Lodge, to whom I owe the fact, that 
the fnneral was the finest service of the kind in his recoUection. Shield 
left his violoncello to the King, who accepted the bequest, bat caused 
the fnll valne to be paid to his widow. 

* ' I wonld uncover my head and kneel at his tomb.' (Beethoven.) 
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all ranks attended the funeral. Above his grave, by 
his own provision, Roubiliac erected his monument, 
with the inscription, * I know that my Redeemer livetL' 
There stands the unwieldy musician, with the * enor- 
mous white wig, which had a certain nod or vibration 
when things went well at the oratorio.' ^ It was no 
doubt accidental that the figure faces eastward ; but it 
gave an exquisite pleasure to the antiquary Carter, 
when (in contrast to the monument of Shakspeare), he 
saw * the statue of this more than man turn- 
ing his eyes to where the Eternal Father of 
Heaven is supposed to sit enthroned, King of kings, 
and Lord of lords.' * ' He had most seriously and de- 
voutly wished, for some days before his death, that he 
might breathe his last on Good Friday, in hopes, he 
said, of meeting his good Grod, his sweet Lord and 
Saviour, on the day of His resurrection.' ^ And a belief 
to this e£fect prevailed amongst his Mends. But in 
fact he died at 8 A. M. on Easter Eve. It was the circum- 
stance of Handel's burial in the Abbey that led to the 
musical commemoration there on the centenary of his 
birth, which is recorded above his monument.* 

^ Barney's Life of Handel, 36. ' Natare required a great supply of 
sustenance to support so large a mass, and he was rather epicurean in 
the choice of it/ (Ibid. p. 32.) His ' hand was so fat that the knuckles 
were like those of a child.' (Ibid. p. 35.) For the curious care with 
which Roubiliac modeUed the ear of Handel, see Smith's Life of Nolle' 
kenSf ii. 87. 

2 Gent. Mag. (1774), part. ii. p. 670. 

* Barney, p. 31, states that on the monument the date of his death 
had been inscribed as Saturday, April 14, and that it was corrected to 
* Good Friday,' April 13. This is a complete mistake. His monument, 
his gravestone beneath it, the Burial Register, and the account of an 
eyewitness in Mrs. Delane/s Memoirs, all agree in the date of Saturday, 
April 14. See Mr. Husk's Preface to the Book of Words of the 
Handel Festival. 
• * See Chapter VL 
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Music and poetry are the only arts which are 
adequately represented in the Abbey. Sir Godfrey 
artistb. Kneller is its only painter, and even he is not 
oSl ^1728, buried within its walls. * Sir Grodfrey sent to 
KneUerHaiL me/ says Popc, ' just bcfore he died. He began 
by telling me he was now convinced he could not live, 
and fell into a passion of tears. I said I hoped he 
might, but if not he knew that it was the will of God. 
He answered, " No, tm?; it is the EvU Spirit.*' The next 
word he said was this : '* By Ood, I wiU not be buried 
in Westmiiister!** I asked him why? He answered, 
" They do hury fools there!* Then he said to me, " My 
good friend, where will you be buried ? " I said, 
" Wherever I drop — very likely in Twickenham." He 
replied, "So will I." He proceeded to desire that I 
poi>e'8 would write his epitaph, which I promised 

6pitAph on 

Kneifer. him.'^ Hc WES buried in the garden of his 
manor at Whitton — now Kneller Hall. He chose for 
his monument in the church at Twickenham a position 
already occupied (on the north-east wall of the church) 
by Pope's tablet to his father. An angry correspond- 
ence ensued after Kneller's death between his widow 
and Pope, and the monument was ultimately placed in 
the Abbey.* The difficulty did not end even there. 
Pope fulfilled his promise at his friend's deathbed, but 
thought the epitaph ' the worst thing he ever wrote in 
his Ufe,' and Dr. Johnson said of it : 

Of this epitaph the fiist couplet is good, the second not 
bad ; the third is deformed with a broken metaphor, the word 

1 Pope's WorJa, iii. 874. 

' At the west end of the Nave, where Fox's moniiment now is. It 
was there so conspicaoos and solitary as to be made a landmark for the 
processions in the Nave. (See Precentor's Book on Queen Caroline's 
funeral, 1737.) It was moved by Dean Buckland to the south aisle of 
the Choir. 
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crowned not being applicable to the honours or the lays ; and 
the fourth is not only borrowed ^m the epitaph on Raphael, 
but of a yery harsh construction.^ 

After this unfortunate beginning, no painter has 
been, or probably ever will be, interred within the 
Abbey. The burial of Sir Joshua Reynolds in St 
Paul's has carried with it the commemoration of all 
future artists in the crypt of that great cathedral' 

Of architects and sculptors, Dickinson, the manager 
who worked under Wren, was buried in the chief site 
of his achievements — the restored or defaced North 
Porch ; the graves of Chambers. Wyatt, and chambers, 
Adam, and the monument of Taylor, are in March is, 

1796 

the South Transept, and the tablet of Banks wyatt, sept. 

28 1818 

in the North Aisle ; and in the Nave lie Sir Adam, 1792 
Charles Barry, whose grave is adorned, in BaiikB;i805L 
brass, by a memorial of his own vast work 2s> imo. 
in the adjacent pile of the New Palace of Westmin- 
ster, and Sir Gilbert Scott, the leader of the Gothic 
revival. 

The West Cloister contains the monuments of the 
two engravers, Vertue — who, as a Roman vertM,i75«. 
Catholic, was buried near an old monk, of his irss. 
family, laid there just before the Dissolution' — and 
WooUett,* 'Incisor Fxcellentissimus' 

It is a proof of the late, slow, and gradual growth of 
science in England, that it has not appropri- ^^ ^^ 
ated to itself any special place in the Abbey, scwnol 
but has, almost before we are aware of it, penetrated 

1 Lives of the Pods, iii. 211. 

s Milman'B Annals of St. Poftl's, 475. 

* Malcohn's Londinlum, p. 193 ; Nichols's Ikwyer* 

^ He was buried in old St. Pancias Choichyard. 
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promiscuously into every part, much in the same way 
as it has imperceptibly influenced all our social and 
Themonn- Htcrary relations elsewhere. 
JLmLf In the middle of the eighteenth century 

chSSa"* there were two important places vacant in the 
h!^,i72i,' Nave, on each side of the entrance to the 
and of ^^*' Choir. That on the south was occupied by 
staiXpe, the monument designed by Kent to the mem- 
Ewi Btan- ory of the first Earl Stanhope, and of his second 
son, and recording also the characters of the 
second and third Earls of the same proud name, to which 
has now been added the name of the fifth Earl, distin- 
guished as the historian of the times in which his an- 
cestors played so large a part They are all buried at 
Chevening. Collectively, if not singly, they played a 
part sufficiently conspicuous to account for, if not to 
justify, so honourable a place in the Abbey.^ But at the 
same moment that the artist was designing this memorial 
of the high-spirited and high-born statesman, he was 
employed in erecting two other monuments in the Ab- 
bey, which outshine every other name, however illustri- 
ous by rank or heroic action. One was but a cenotaph, 
and has been already described — the statue of Shaks- 
peare in Poets' Comer. But the other was to celebrate 
the actual interment of the only dust of unquestionably 
world-wide fame that the floor of Westminster covers 
Sir Isaac — ^^ ^^® ^^ ^^' raiscd above all the political 
Mwdhlw **^ or literary magnates by whom he is surround- 
Mar^28. od, as to mark an era in the growth of the 
^'^'^^' monumental history of the whole building. 

On March 28, 1727, the body of Sir Isaac Newton, 

1 ' Stanhope's noble flame. (Pope, vi. 376.) The flrat Earl had a 
public fonend in the Abbey, after which he was privately interred at 
Chevening, where still hangs the banner used at Westminster. 
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after lying in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, where 
it had been brought from his deathbed in Kensington, 
was attended by the leading members of the Boyal 
Society, and buried at the public cost in the spot in 
front of the Choir, which, being ' one of the most con- 
spicuous in the Abbey, had been previously Hiignyew 
refused to various noblemen who had applied for it.' ^ 
Voltaire was present at the funeral The selection of 
this spot for such a purpose marks the moment at 
which the more sacred recesses in the interior of the 
church were considered to be closed, or to have lost 
their special attractions, whilst the publicity of the 
wide and open spaces hitherto neglected gave them a 
new importance. On the gravestone^ are written the 
words, which here acquire a significance of 
more than usual solemnity — 'Hie depositum 
quod mortaUfuit Isaaci N&wUmiJ ^ On the monument 
was intended to have been inscribed the double epitaph 
of Pope : 

ISAAOUS NeWTONIUS, 

Quem Immortalem 

Tesiantur TempuSy Naiura Ccehim: 

Mortalem 

Hoc marmor fatetur. 

Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night : 
God said, Let Newton be I — and all was light^ 

The actual inscription agrees with the actual monu- 
ment — the one in words, the other in marble allegory, 
a description of Newton^s discoveries, closing with the 
summary: 

1 Londm Gazette, April 5, 1727. 
* Restored to its place in 1866. 

' Johnson had intended, ' Itaaau Newtomtu, Jegibm naturm woatiffa^ 
tit, hie qmeacit,' * Pope, iii. 378. 
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Natoro, antiquitatisy SanctsB Scripturs seduluBy aagax, fidos 
interpres, Dei O. M. nugestatem philosophic asseniit ; Evan- 
gelii simplicitatem moribus expieBsit Tibi gratolenter mor- 
tales, tale tantumque exstitisse hamani generis decus.^ 

His grave, if not actually the centre of the heroes of 
science, yet attracted two at least of his friends towards 
pfoiket,died ^® ^^^ SP^^- One was Martin Ffolkes, his 
ilMS-*** deputy at the Royal Society, of which he 
**"*• ultimately became the President, though, from 

his Jacobite principles, he never was made a baronet. 
He is buried in his ancestral place at Hillington, in 
Norfolk ; but his genial character,^ his general knowl- 
Hii monu- ®%®» ^^^ ^^ antiquarian celebrity as a numis- 
mMt erected matist, naturally procured for him a memorial 
^''^- in the North Aisle of the Abbey. It was 

erected, long afterwards, by the sister-in-law of his 
conduiu^ daughter Lucretia. The other was his relative 
20, 1787. *^ and successor in the Mint, John Conduitt, 
who was buried ' on the right side of Sir Isaac Newton,' 
and whose monument, at the extreme west end of the 
Nave, was raised (as its inscription states) exactly 
opposite to his. Incorporated into this, so as to con- 
HorroctaL ncct the early prodigy of English Astronomy 
at Poole. with the name of its maturest development, is 
the memorial of Jeremiah Horrocks, erected two cen- 
turies after the day on which he first observed the 
Transit of Venus. 

Close upon these follows the band of eminent 

1 See the criticism in the continnstor of Stowe, p. 618. 

3 KichoWB Literary Anecdotes ; Dihdin's Bibliomania. — 'He had a 
Btriking resemblance to Peireskins, the ornament of the serenteenth 
century.' His portrait, hj Hogarth, is the 'picture of open-hearted 
English honesty and hospitality, but does not indicate mndi intellect.' 
(H. Coleridge's ^orfAmi Worthies.) 
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physicians, — uniting (as so many since) science^ and 
scholarship with medical skill, and bound by ties, more 
or less near, to the presiding genius of Westminster at 
that period. 'It is a very sickly time,' * writes ,p„, p^^, 
the daughter of Atterbury to her exiled father, "*^^'* 
in announcing the successive deaths of his beloved 
friends, Chamberlen, Arbuthnot, and Woodward.' 

Hugh Chamberlen was the last of the eminent race 
of accoucheurs who brought into the world the royal 
progeny of the whole Stuart dynasty, from chamberien, 
James I. to Anne. He visited Atterbury m it, 1728. 
the Tower, and Atterbury repaid his friendship by 
the pains bestowed on 'his elaborate epitaph, which 
forms a topic of no less than seven letters in the 
Bishop's exile.* It is inscribed . on the cenotaph 
erected to the physician by Atterbury's youthful ad- 
mirer, the young Edward, Duke of Buckinghamshire.* 

John Woodward, who was buried in the Nave, at 
the head of Newton's gravestone, within two months 
after Newton's death, was, amidst all his ec- woodwani, 
centricities, philosophical and antiquarian, the Srlnriid 
founder of English Geology, and of that Cam- ^•y^'i^*^ 
bridge chair which bears his name, and has received 

^ Dr. Willis, in whose house his brother-in-law Fell read the Litnrgj 
under the Commonwealth, and who prescribed for Patrick 
during the Plague, was buried in the Abbey in 1675. (Pat- leTeT*"^ 
rick's Works, ix, 443.) 

2 Atterbur/s Letters, iv. 127, 151, 159. 

* Another friend of Atterbury, who died at this time, and who lies 
amongst the many nobles in the Ormond vault, is Charles Boyle, Earl 
of Orrery, his pupil at Oxford, and author of the Dissertation on 
Phalaris, which led to the furious controversy with Bentley. 

* Atterbury's Letters, pp. 127, 149, 185, 186, 198, 217, 258, 260. 

^ By a Chapter Order of May 16, 1729 (afterwards rescinded), the 
Duchess of Buckinghamshire is allowed to take down the screen of the 
sacrarium to erect the monument. 
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an European illustration from the genius of Adam 
Sedgwick; and his death was received as a blow to 
science all over Europe — 'the first man of his fac- 
ulty/^ writes Atterbury from his French exile. Be- 
neath the monument of Woodward in the North Aisle 
of the Nave lies Sir Charles Lyell, the most eminent 
geologist of our time. Beside the grave of Newton 
lies Sir John Herschel, whose name, combined with 
his father's, is the most illustrious of our modem 
astronomers. 

His rival. John Ereind, interred at his own seat at 
Preind. Hitchin, Hertfordshire, has a monument on 
i728fbnrSi ^^^ opposito sidc. His close connection with 
at Hifcchin. Westminster, through his brother Eobert, the 
Headmaster,' and through his education there, may 
have led to the monument; but it has an intrinsic 
interest from his one eminence as a physician and 
scholar, and the vicissitudes of his political life — 
imprisoned in the Tower for his intimacy with Atter- 
bury; released at the promise of Walpole, extorted 
by his friend Dr. Mead ; favourite of Greorge II. and 
Queen Caroline — an interest independent of any 
accidental connection with the place. Samuel Wes- 
ley's epitaph says of afflicted Physic on this event, 
'She mourns with Eadcliflfe, but she dies with 
Freind.'^ Atterbury heard of his death in Erance 
with much concern: 'He is lamented by men of all 

1 Atterbnry'g Letten, iv. 244. 

^ He gave for a theme, on the daj after his brother's imprisonment, 
* Frater, ne deaerefratrem ' (Nichols's Anecdotes, v. 86, 102), and wrote the 
epitaph for him, as for many others. Hence Pope's lines — - 
Freind, for yoar epitaph I 'm grieved. 

Where still so much Is said. 
One half will never be believed. 
The other never read. 
8 Nichols, V. 103. 
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parties at home, and of all countries abroad ; for he 
was known everywhere, and confessed to be at the 
head of his faculty/^ 

Bichard Mead is buried in the Temple Church, but 
his bust also is in the Nave.' He was the first of 
that succession of eminent physicians who cenotaph* 
have been (from this example) sent forth diJdF^.ifl^ 
from the homes of Nonconformist ministers. ^*^* • 
His noble conduct, in refusing to prescribe for Sir 
R Walpole till Freind was released from the Tower, 
and in repaying him all the fees of his patients ; his 
fiery encounter with their joint adversary. Woodward, 
in the courts of Gresham College ; his large and lib- 
eral patronage of arts and sciences, give a peculiar 
charm to the good physician who ' lived more in the 
broad sunshine of life than almost any man.'^ 

Wetenall and Pringle have tablets in the South, and 
Winteringham in the North Transept. But the main 
succession of science is carried on in St. ^^^^ 
Andrew's Chapel,* which contains busts of J^J??*"* 
Matthew Baillie, the eminent physician, the J^2f** 
brother of Joanna, the poetess ; of Sir Hum- JlSjim" ; 
phry Davy, the genius of modem chemistry ; S^lJJ'diS* ' 
and of Dr. Young, whose mathematical and i8»^°^ 
hieroglyphical discoveries have outshone his ^°"^»^®^ 
medical fame.^ It is probably by an accidental coin- 

1 Atterbtu/s Letters, ii. 320, 384. 

J The inscription was written by Dr. Ward. (Nichols, vi. 216.) 

' Boswell's Johnson, iv, 222. 

* Dr. Bnchan, author of 'Domestic Medicine,' is buried in the West 
Cloister (1805). 

^ Dr. Young's epitaph is bj Hudson Gumey. The projected bust 
was a failure, hence the medallion is in profile. (Peacock's Life, p. 
485.) The site was fixed at the particular request of Chantrey, to 
which the Dean (Ireland) acceded, 'knowing from long experience 
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cidence only that the same comer contains the monu- 
Banh ment of a benevolent lady, Sarah, Duchess of 

DucheMof Somerset, daughter of Dr. Alston, President 
lott. of the College of Physicians, who devoted 

almost the whole of her fortune to charitable bequests 
in Oxford, Cambridge, Westminster, and Wiltshire. 
Hunter, died Johu Huuter, the Founder of modem surgery, 
removed ' had bccu buriod in the vaults of St. Martin's- 
«,iMa in-the-Fields Church. From those vaults, 
just before they were finally closed, his remains were 
removed by the energy of Mr. Frank Buckland^ Ani- 
mated by a chivalrous devotion to the memory of a 
great man, he spent sixteen dreary days in the cata- 
combs of that church, which ended in his triumphant 
recovery of the relics, and his ' translation ' of them 
to the Nave of the Abbey. 

And now, the latest-bom of time, comes the prac- 
tical science of modem days. The earliest that the 
iHTWTOBs Abbey contains is Sir Eobert Moray, first 
wcf^i- President of the Eoyal Society, buried in the 
Slr^Bobcrt South Trauscpt near Davenant, at the charge 
SSeS'juiy of Charles II., who through him had made all 
*' ^^*" his scientific communications : ' the life and 
soul of the Society;' Evelyn's *dear and excellent 
friend, that good man and accomplished gentleman.'^ 
The strange genius of Sir Samuel Morland* — 
Morinnd. pcrfidious Secretary of Obver Cromwell, more 

died 1696. r j ' 

creditably known as the first inventor of the 

how delicate and honourable his judgment is in all mattezs relating to 
the Abbey.' (Chapter Book, July 23, 1834.) 

1 See the interesting accoont in his Curiosities of Natural History, 
u. 160-179. ^ 

> Burnet's Oum Time, i. 90; Evelyn (who attended the faneral), 
ii. 383. 

* For Morland's Life, see Pepys's Diary, and his Autobiography. 
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speaking-trampet, the fire-engine, the calculating ma- 
chine, and, according to some, even of the steam- 
engine — has left his mark in the South Aisle of the 
Nave, by the two singular tablets to his first His wives, 

' •' ° 1 • Oarola, died 

wife, Carola Harsnett, and his second wife, octio,i674: 

' ' Anne, 

Anne Fielding, whom he married, and buried Jj^*! j^ 
in the Abbey, within the space of ten years.^ '^^ 
It was before these two tablets — which record the 
merits of Carola and Anne, in Hebrew, Greek, Ethi- 
opic, and English — that Addison paused, and, con- 
trasting them with the extraordinary praises bestowed 
on the dead in some epitaphs, remarked that 'there 
were others so excessively modest, that they deliver 
the character of the person departed in Greek Tompion, 
and Hebrew, and by that means are not un- ^^'l^i?*^' 
derstood once in a twelvemonth.'^ In the SSdSJv. 
centre of the Nave, in the same grave, were jfe^^Sj* 
laid the master and apprentice — Tompion ^^"' 
and Graham, the fathers of English watchmaking. 
The slab over their grave, commemorating Hheir 
curious inventions and accurate performances,' was 
removed at the b^inning of the century. This change 
called forth many an indignant remonstrance from the 
humble but useful tribe who regarded this grave- 
stone as their Caaba. 'Watchmakers,' says one of 
them, 'the writer amongst the number, until pre- 
vented by recent restrictions, were in the habit of 
making frequent pilgrimages to the sacred spot : from 
the inscription and the place, they felt proud of their 
occupation; and many a secret wish to excel has 
arisen while silently contemplating the silent resting- 
place of the two men whose memory they so much 

^ Marriage Register, 1670 and 1676 ; Banal Register, 1674 and 
1679-SO. > Spectator, No. 26. 
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reyered. Their memory may last, bat the slab is 
gone.'^ 

In the South Transept, perhaps from his sacred 
profession, beside the other divines, was erected (by 
HaiM,died ^^® mother of Geoige IIL) the medallion of 
bSedfat^^' Stephen Hales, remarkable as a vegetable 
Teddington. p^ysiologist and as the first contriver of 
ventilators. 

But all these lesser representatives of practical 
science shrink into insignificance, both without and 
James Watt, withiu the Abbey, as its chief representa- 
i8i9:bartod' tive Icaps full-grown into sight in Chantrey's 
worth, near gigautic statue of Jamcs Watt, the ' Improver 
luuu- of the Steam Engine.' Of aU the monuments 

in the Abbey, perhaps this is the one which provokes 
the loudest execrations from those who look for uni- 
formity of design, or congeniality with the ancient ar- 
chitecture. Well may the pavement of the church 
have cracked and yawned, as the enormous monster 
moved into its place, and 'disclosed to the eyes of 
the astonished workmen rows upon rows of gilded 
coffins in the vaults beneath ; into which, but for the 
precaution of planking the area, workmen and work 
must have descended, joining the dead in the chamber 
of death.' * Well might the standard-bearer of Agin- 

1 Thompson's Time and Timekeepers, p. 74. — The passage was 
pointed out to me by a friend, in consequence of the strong irritation 
expressed on the subject by an obscore watchmaker in a provincial 
town. The grayestone, happily, had not been destroyed, and was 
restored in 1866. 

< Cnnningham's Handbook, p. 23. — It is said that an exalted per^ 
sonage, when Tisiting this Chapel some twenty yean ago, inqnired how 
the statae effected its entrance. No one present was able to answer. 
An explanation was afterwards given, that the statue was sunk in a 
passage tunnelled under the screen, and then lifted into its present 
place. This, however, was not the case. The pedestal was introduced 
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courts and the worthies of the (Courts of Elizabeth and 
James, have started from their tombs in St. PauFs 
Chapel,^ if they could have seen this colossal cham- 
pion of a new plebeian art enter their aristocratic 
resting-place, and take up his position in the centre 
of the little sanctuary, regardless of all proportion, 
or style, in the surrounding objects. Yet, when we 
consider what this vast figure represents, what class 
of interests before unknown, what revolutions in the 
whole framework of modem society, equal to any that 
the Abbey walls have yet commemorated, there is 
surely a fitness even in its very incongruity ; and as 
we read the long laudation on the pedestal, though 
we may not think it, as its admirers call it, 'beyond 
comparison the finest lapidary inscription in the 
English language,' yet, in its vigorous style and scien- 
tific enthusiasm, it is not unworthy of the omnigenous 
knowledge of him who wrote it,^ or of the powerful 
intellect and vast discovery which it is intended to 

describe. BenneU, 

In the centre of the Nave lie the geogra- 6."i8so.^^ 
pher Rennell, one of the founders of the burtedsept. 

10 1834 

African Society, Telford, the builder of bridges, stephenwn, 
and Robert Stephenson, who ' had ^ during his 21. i869. 

in three parts over the tomb of Lewis Robsart, and the statue was just 
able to force its way through the door ; although, in anticipation of the 
passage not being wide enough, permission had been obtained to remove 
the neighbouring monument of Pulteney. It was at the moment of 
crossing the threshold that the arch of the vault beneath gave way, 
as described above. These particulars were communicated to me by 
Mr. Weekes, who assisted Chantrey in the operation, through the 
kindness of Mr. Sopwith. * Smiles's Life of Watt, p. 507. 

^ ' It has ever been reckoned one of the chief honours of my life,' 
says Lord Brougham, ' that I was called upon to pen the inscription 
upon the noble monument thus nobly reared.' 

* Smiles's Engineers^ ii. 481. Renneirs monument is at the north- 
west comer of the Nave; Telford's in the Chapel of St. Andrew. 
VOL. II. — 12 
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life expressed a wish that his body should be laid 
near that of Telford; and the son of the Killing- 
worth engineman thus sleeps by the side of the son 
of the Eskdale shepherd/ and over their graves the 
light falls through the stained-glass windows erected 
Joseph ^ memory of their brethren in the same 
d£?i8w. *^ — Locke and BruneL^ Near them, and 
Brand, died li^c them raised by native exertions from 
^^' obscurity to fame — near also to Eennell 

— is the grave to which the remains of David Liv- 
ingstone were brought from the lonely hut in which 
he died in Central Africa. In some respects it is the 
most remarkable grave in the Abbey ; for it was almost 
needed to certify the famous traveller's death, so long 
doubted, and so irresistibly proved by the examination 
(after the arrival of the remains in England) of the arm 
fractured by the lion, and reset by himself. It testifies 
also to the marvellous fidelity with which his African 
servants bore the bones of their dead master, through 
long months of toil and danger, to the shores of Zan- 
zibar. When Jacob Wainwright, the negro boy, threw 
the palm branch into the open grave, more moved 
by the sight of the dead man's coffin than by the vast 
assemblage which, from floor to clerestory, crowded the 
Abbey, it was felt that the Lanarkshire pioneer of 
Christian civilisation, the greatest African traveller of 
all time, had not laboured altogether in vain. 

We have now gone through all the monuments and 
graves that attach themselves to the history of our 

^ The window erected to Stephenson cnriooslj commemorates the 
mechanical contrivances of the world, from the Tower of Babel down 
to the railways ; that to Locke, the instances, in the Gospel History, 
of working on the Sabbath; that to Brunei, the boilding of ^e Temple. 
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country. There still remains the thin dark thread of 
those who, without historical or official claims, have 
crept into the Abbey, often, we must regret to PRr^ATB 
think, from the carelessness of those who had ^^^'"""'^ 
the charge of it in former times. The number of those 
who lie within or close around the Abbey must be not 
less than three thousand. Goldsmith, in his ' Citizen of 
the World,' has a bitter satire on the guardianship of 
* the sordid priests, who are guilty, for a superior re- 
ward, of taking down the names of good men to make 
room for others of equivocal character, or of giving other 
but true merit a place in that awful sanctuary.' ^ 

O fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble, born to be forgot ! 

Still, even amongst these, there are claims upon our 
attention of various kinds, which deserve a passing 
notice. 

One class of obscure names belongs to the less 
distinguished among ' the Nobles,' who mth the Kings 
and Queens had anciently claimed interment t^e 
within the Abbey. Most of these lie, as we nobility. 
have seen, in the Ormond vault, coffins upon coffins, 
piled under the massive masonry of the Protectorate. 
Others repose in the same Chapel within the ducal 
vaults of Bichmond, Buckingham, Monk, and Argyle. 
But amongst the special burial-places of the aristocracy ,2 
three may be selected, as belonging rather to the course 
of private than of public history, yet still with an 
interest of their own. 

1 Goldsmith, ii. 44. Compare Walpole's Lrtters, iii. 427. 

3 In the North Aisle lies Almeric de Coorcy, descended from John 
de Conrcj, who 'obtained from King John the extraordi- AluMricd* 
naiy privilege for himself and his heirs, of being coyered Oou»oy,1719 
before the king.' ( Epitaph. ) 
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In the Chapel of St. Nicholas is the vault in which, 
owing to the marriage of Charles, the * proud Duke of 
Somerset,' with the heiress of the Percys, the House of 
Percy has from that time been interred, under the monu- 
ment of the ancient Duchess of Somerset, widow of the 
Protector ; Charles and hia wife were buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral, but their son Algernon was interred in thia 
vault ; and his daughter and sole heiress was 
Percy, Elizabeth Percy, the first Duchess of Nor- 
Northum- thumbcrlaud, who died on her sixtieth birth- 
buried Dec. day, and was the first of her name interred in 

18, 1776. '' 

the Percy vault. She was conspicuous both 
for her extensive munificence, and for her patronage of 
literature, of which the ' Percy Reliques * are the living 
monument. By her own repeated desire, the funeral 
was to be ' as private as her rank would admit' The 
crowd collected was, however, so vast that the officiat- 
ing clergy and choir could scarcely make their way 
from the west door to the chapel. Just as the pro- 
cession had passed St. Edmund's Chapel, the whole 
of the screen, including the canopy of John of Eltham's 
tomb,^ came down with a crash, which brought with it 
the men and boys who had clambered to the top of 
it to see the spectacle, and severely wounded many 
of those below. The uproar and confusion put a stop 
to the ceremony for two hours. The body was left in 
the ruined Chapel, and the Dean did not return till 
after midnight, when the funeral was completed, but 
still amidst * cries of murder, raised by such of the suf- 
ferers as had not been removed.* * 

1 See Chapter UL p. 121. 

2 Annual Register, xix. 197 ; Gent. Mag, [1776], p. 576. This is the 
only private vanlt which still continaes to receive interments. Amongst 
those of our own time (1864) may be especiaUy mentioned the rebuilder 
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Another very different race is that of the Delavals. 
Of that ancient northern family, whose ancestor carried 
the standard at Hastings, two were remark- ^^nj,^ 
able for their own distinctions — Admiral De- SSSftan. 
lavaP (companion of Sir Cloudesley Shovel) 28,1700-7. 
and Edward Hussey Delaval, last of the male SIusSl^ 
line, who was the author of various philo- LoidDeiar 
sophical works,* and lies buried amongst the 3*"^^^^ 
philosophers in the Nave. But Lord and Lady ^aii itss. 
Delaval, with their daughter Lady Tyrconnell, bSSfuST 
and their nephew's wife, Lady Mexborjjugh,' ^^^ 
are interred in or close to St. Paul's Chapel, where the 
banners — the last vestiges of a once general custom — 
hang over their graves.* Their pranks at Seaton Dela- 
val ^ belong to the history of Northumberland, and of 
the dissolute state of English society at the close of the 
last century ; and in the traditions of the North still 
survives the memory of the pomp which, at Lady xyr- 
every stage of the long journey from Northum- im^ * 
berland to London, accompanied the remains of the 
wildest of the race — Lady Tyrconnell.^ 

Another trace of the strange romances of the North 
of England is the grave of Mary Eleanor Mary eim- 

o ^ J nor Bowes, 

Bowes, Countess of Strathmore, who, a few S^i«"°' 

' ' ' Strathmore, 

months before the funeral (just described) of 28**buriai 
her neighbour Lady Tyrconnell,^ was buried Mayio,i8oo. 
in the South Transept, in the last year of the past 

of Alnwick, distingTUBhed bj a princdj mnnificeDce worthy of his 
anceston. ^ Chamock's Naval Biog. ii. 10. 

s Gent, Mag. 1814, pt. ii. p. 293. 

' Another reason has been sometimes assigned for the position of 
Ladj Mexborongh's monument ; bat this family connection is, perhaps, 
sufficieot. 4 Neale. ii. 181. 

ft Howitt's Vmt9 to RtmarhaHe Places (2Dd series), pp. 354-374. 

• Begister, November 4, 1800. ' Uowitt, p. 198. 
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centuiy, after adventuies which ought to belong to the 
Middle Ages. 

It is touching to observe how many are commemo- 
rated from their extreme youtL Not only, as in the 
case of eminent persons — like Purcell, or Francis 
Mosruimrra Homcr, or Charlcs Buller, where the Abbey 
Youwo. commemorates the promise of glories not yet 
fully developed — but in the humbler classes of life, 
the sigh over the premature loss is petrified into stone, 
and affects the more deeply from the great events 
Jane Litter, amidst which it is enshrined 'Jane Lister, 
feSs.^^' dear child, died October 7, 1688/ 'Her 
brother Michael had already died in 1676, and been 
buried at Helen's Church, York.' ^ In that eventful 
year of the Eevolution, when Church and State were 
reeling to their foundations, this ' dear child ' found her 
NioboiM ^^®^ resting-place in the Eastern Cloister. In 
^^'^Q that same year, too, a few months before, 
31^ Mlreb another still more insignificant life — Nicho- 
lii^h^ ^ Bagnall, ' an infant of two months old,^ 
1687-^. Y)j his nurse unfortunately overlaid ' — has 
his own little urn amongst the Cecils and Percys in St. 
Nicholas's ChapeL* 

^ ThiB neeiiis to show that her father mnat hare heen Dr. Lister, 
author of a ' Journey to Paris/ and other works on Natural Histoiy, 
who came from York to London in 1683. He is buried at Clapham, 
with his first wife, who is there described as his ' dear wife.' There is 
no Register in St. Helen's at York between 1649 and 1690. 

^ He was buried with an infant brother (September 5, 1684) in the 
grave which afterwards received his mother, Lady Anne Charlotte 
Ba^all, daughter of the second Earl of Elgin (March 13, 1712-13), 
wife of Nicholas BagnaU, of Plas Newydd, in Wales. It would seem 
that the unhappj nurse never forgot the misfortune, and in her will 
begged to be buried near the child. (Chester's Regitten, 220.) 
Anna Sophia ' Clone b/ is the urn of the infant daughter of Harlejr, 
IIariey,1606. French Ambassador to James IL 
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In the Little Cloisters is a tablet to ' Mr. Thomas 
Smith, of Elmly Lovet . . . who through the spotted 
veil of the small-pox rendered a pure and j^^^ 
unspotted soul to God, expecting but not fear- IJ^'MirT** 
ing death,' ^ Young Carteret, a Westminster carteStT*" 
scholar, who died at the age of 19, and is %^hV 
buried in the North Aisle of the Choir, with ^^"" 
the chiefs of his house, is touchingly commemorated by 
the pretty Sapphic verses of Dr. Freind.* 

In the Nave several young midshipmen are com- 
memorated. Amon&fst them is William Dal- 
rymple, who at the age of 18 was killed in a Dairympte, 

aged 18,1782. 

desperate engagement off the coast of Virginia, 
leaving to his once happy parents the endearing re- 
membrance of his virtues.' 

Other tombs represent the intensity of the mourn- 
ers' grief. In St. Andrew's Chapel, Lord Kerry's mon- 
ument to his wife, * who had rendered him for jiohumeitm 
thirty-one years the happiest of mankind,' ofMourk- 
retained at its north end, till a few months j^y ^^^^ 
before his own interment in the same tomb, ^^ Kerry 
the cushion on which, year after year, he came ^^^^ 
to kneel.' Opposite to it is the once admired* monu- 

1 There was a like monnment in the North Cloister to R. Booker, a 
Westminster scholar, who died of small-pox in 1655. (Seymour's 
Stotv, p. 582.) 

^ It was probably from a feeling of this kind that a splendid though 
private funeral was awarded in Poets' Comer to Lieutenant Riddell, 
who in 1783 was kiUed in a duel. (Gent, Mag, 1783, 362-443.) 

* Akermann, ii. 189. 

^ 'Mrs. Nightingale's monnment has not been praised beyond its 
merit. The attitude and expression of the husband in endeavouring to 
shield his wife from the dart of Death is natural and affecting. But I 
alVays thonght that the image of Death would be much better repre- 
sented with an extinguished torch than with a dart.' (Burke on his 
finit visit to the Abbey: Prior's BurkCf 32.) 'I once more took a 
serious walk through the tombs of Westminster Abbey. What heaps 
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ment raised by her son to commemorate the premature 
jMdj death of Lady Elizabeth Shirley,^ daughter of 

Nig'hu^. Washington, Earl Ferrers, wife of Joseph 
*^"- Qascoigne Nightingale, and sister of Lady 

Selina, Countess of Huntingdon,' foundress of the 
Calvinistic sect which bears her nama This spot 
(apart from her grave in the area beneath Queen 
Eleanor's tomb) was doubtless selected as affording 
better light and space; and in order to accommodate 
the monument, the efSgy of Lady Catherine St John 
Monument ^^ romoved to the Chapel of St Nicholas. 
•rwjt«di768. TjjQ husband vainly trying to scare the spectre 
of Death from his wife is probably one of the most 
often remembered sights of the Abbey. It was when 
working at this elaborate structure that Roubiliac made 
the exclamation (already quoted) on the figure in the 
neighbouring tomb of Sir Francis Vere.' It was also 
whilst engaged on the figure of Death, that he one day, 
at dinner, suddenly dropped his knife and fork on his 
plate, fell back in his chair, and then darted forwards, 
and threw his features into the strongest possible ex- 
pression of fear — fixing his eyes so expressively on the 

of unmeaning stone and marble ! Bat there was one tomb which showed 
common sense : that beautiful figure of Mr. Nightingale endeaTouring to 
shield his lovely wife from Death. Here, indeed, the marble seems to 
speak, and the statues appear only not alive.' ( Wesley *s Journal, Feb. 
16, 1764.) 

^ It was really a monument to Mr. Nightingale. (See Chapter 
Book, February 18, 1 758.) His wife was aged 27, he 56. For a curious 
story connected with Lord Brougham's father and the digging of her 
grave, see Lord Brougham's Memoin, i. 205. But she died eleven years 
before his birth. 

3 Two of her sons are buried in the North Transept, where a monu- 
ment was to have been erected to them. (Chapter Book, March 3, 
1743-44.) 

> Or at the north west comer of Lord Norris's monument. (Smith's 
Life of NoUekens, ii. 86.) See p. 27. 
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country lad who waited, as to fill him with astonish- 
ment. A tradition of the Abbey records that a robber, 
commg into the church by moonlight, was so startled by 
the same figure as to have fled in dismay, and left his 
crowbar on the pavement^ 

Other monuments record the undying friendship, or 
family afifection, which congregated round some loved 
object. Such are Mary Kendall's tomb in St MoiruiiDrni 
Paul's Chapel, and the tombs of the Gethin,^ «»' ^'"«»- 
Norton, and Freke families in the South Aisle kSwi. 
of the Choir. Such is the monument which, q^^' 
in the East Cloister, records Pope's friendship g««»*°'1«^- 
with General Withers and Colonel Disney (commonly 
called Duke Disney), who resided together at Greenwich. 
Gfiy, in his poem on Pope's imaginary return from 
Greece, thus describes them : — 

Now pass we Gravesend with a friendly wind, 

And Tilbury's white fort, and long Blackwall; 
Greenwich, where dwells the friend of human kind 

More visited than either park or hall, 
Withers the good, and (with him ever joined) 

Facetious Disney, greet thee first of all. 
I see his chimney smoke, and hear him say, 

Duke 1 that *s the room for Pope, and that for Gay.* 

Pope's epitaph carries on the same strain after Withers's 

death : — 

Here, Withers, rest I thou bravest, gentlest mind, witbeiv, 
Thy country's friend, but more of human kind. ^^ ^^29. 

^ The crowbar, which was found under the monument, is stiU pre- 
served. 

2 For Grace Gethin see Ballard's Illustrious Ladies, p. 263; and 
D'Israeli's Curiosities of Literature. — She left a bequest for an anni- 
versary sermon to be preached for her in the Abbey every Ash- 
Wednesday. Her celebrity arose, in part, from a book of extracts 
which were mistakenly supposed to be original. She is buried at Hol- 
lingboume, near Maidstone, where her epitaph records a vision shortly 
before her death. * Pope's Works, iii. 875 
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O born to arms I O worth in youth approved ! 
O soft humanity, in age belov'd I 
For thee the hardy vet'ran drops a tear, 
And the gay courtier feel? the sigh sincere. 

Withers, adieu I yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial spirit, or thy social love I 
Amidst corruption, luxury, and rage, 
Still leave some ancient virtues to our age : 
Nor let us say (those English glories gone). 
The last true Briton lies beneath this stone I ^ 

And ' Duke Disney ' closes the story in the touching 
Disney, died ^ecord, that ' Colonel Henry Disney, surviving 
^^^^' his friend and companion, lieutenant-General 

Withers, but two years and ten days, is at his desire 
buried in the same grave with him.' 

Others have gained entrance by their longevity. 
MoNUMKNTs There are three whose lives embrace three 
IU^y'. whole epics of English History. The epitaph 
^nne ^^ Auuc Birkhcad (now eflFaced) in the Clois- 

SIS w^' ters, seen by Camden when it was still a fresh 
^^' wonder, recorded that she died on August 25, 

1568, at the age of 102 — 

An auncient age of many years 

Here lived, Anne, thou hast, 
Pale death hath fixed his fatal force 

Upon thy corpse at last. 

In the centre of the South Transept, amongst the poets, 
Thomw by a not unnatural affinity, was buried Thomas 
162. less. Parr, the patriarch of the seventeenth century, 
* the old, old, very old man,* on whose gravestone it is 
recorded that he lived to the age of 152, through the 
ten reigns from Edward IV. to Charles I. He was 
brought up to Westminster, two months before his 

1 Pope's Works, iiL 875. 
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death, by the Earl of Arundel, 'a great lover of an- 
tiquities.' ' He was found on his death to be covered 
with hair.' Many were present at his burial, 'doing 
homage to this our aged Thomas de Temporibus* ^ In 
the West Cloister lies Elizabeth Woodfall, daughter of 
the famous printer, who carried on the remem- KUabeth 
brance of Junius to our own time, when she ]^fSf * 
died in Dean's Yard at the age of 93. ^ 

Connected with these by a curious coincidence of 
long life are several illustrious foreigners. MovuMsim 
Casaubon, St. Evremond, Grabe, and the bb&^ 
Duke of Montpensier, have been already mentioned. 

But in the Chapel of St. Paul, with his wife and 
daughter near him, lies Ezekiel Spanheim, a Qenevese 
by birth, but student at Leyden and professor spanbeim, 
at Heidelberg, who died in England, as Prus- ino. 
sian minister, in his eighty-first year — the Bunsen of 
his time, uniting Qerman research into scholarship and 
theology with the labours of his diplomatic profession. 

Peter Courayer, the Blanco White of the eighteenth 
century — endeared to the English Church, and es- 
tranged from the Soman Church, by his vin- oouayer, 
dication, whilst yet at the Sorbonne, of the i77«. 
validity of Anglican Orders — had been already, before 
his escape from France, attached to the Precincts of 
Westminster by his friendship with the exiled Atter- 
bury,^ who had hanging in his room a portrait of 
Courayer, which he bequeathed to the University of 
Oxford. He lived and died in Downing Street, in close 
intimacy with Dr. Bell, one of the Prebendaries, chap- 
lain to the Princess Amelia. Dr. Bell afterwards pub- 

1 Fuller's Worthies, p. 68. For the doubt as to his age, see Mr. 
Thorns on the Longevity of Man, pp. 85-94. 
s See Atterbury's Letter*, iv. 97, lOS, 133. 
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lished Courayer's ' Last Sentiments/ which were of the 
extremest latitude in theology ; and by him Courayer 
was, at his own request, buried, in his ninety-fifth year, 
in the Southern Cloister. His epitaph, by his friend 
Kynaston, of Brasenose College, Oxford, was put up 
too hastily before the author's last revisal.^ 

In the Chapel of St. Andrew, close to the Nightin- 
gale monument, lies ' Theodore Phaliologus.' ^ There 
Theodore ^^ ^® ^^*'^® doubt that he is the eldest of 
bSted'Sy *^^6 fiv® children of ' Theodore Paleologus, of 
8, 1644. Pesaro, in Italye, descended from the imperial 
lyne of the last Christian Emperors of Greece; being 
the Sonne of Camilio, the sonne of Prosper, the sonne 
of Theodore, the sonne of John, the sonne of Thomas, 
second brother of Constantino Paleologus, the eighth 
of that name, and last of that lyne that rayned in Con- 
stantinople until subdued by the Turks : who married 
with Mary, the daughter of William Balls, of Hadlye, 
in Soufifolke, Gent., and had issue five children — TTteo- 
doro, John, Ferdinando, Maria, and Dorothy — and de- 
parted this life at Clyfton, the 21st of January 1636/* 

^ A correct copy is given in Nichols's Bowyer, p. 545. 

> 'Theodore Phaliologns, buried near the Lady St. John's tomby 
May 3, 1644.' (Register.) For the removal of Lady St. John's tomb, 
see p. 184. 

* From a brass tablet, with the Imperial eagle at the top, in the 
parish chnrch of Landulph in Cornwall, the feet resting on the two 
gates of Rome and Constantinople. {Gent. Mag. [1775], p. SO; 1793, 
p. 716; Arch, xviii. 83; Some Notices of Landulph Church, by the Rec- 
tor, 1841, pp. 24-26.) This curious pedigree ¥ras pointed out to me by 
Mr. Edmund Ffoulkes. Ferdinando must be the emigrant to Barba- 
does, of whom a very interesting account appears in Gent, Mag. 1843, 
pt. ii. p. 28. The Greeks, in their War of Independence, are said to 
have sent to enquire whether any of the family remained ; offering, if 
such were the case, to equip a ship and proclaim him for their lawful 
sovereign. He had a son ' Theodorus ' who is probably the same as 
Theodore Paleology, a mariner, whose will was signed August 1, 1693, 
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There is a letter from him at Plymouth in French, 
addressed to the Duke of Buckingham, on March 19, 
1628-29, asking for employment and appealing to his 
noble birth.^ He was lieutenant in Lord St John's^ 
regiment, and was probably on that account buried 
close to Lady St. John's tomb. 

In the South Aisle of the Nave is a tablet to Sir 
John Chardin, the famous explorer of Persia, who, 
though bom in France, and writing in French, Q^^JQ^ 
ultimately settled in England, and died at SSSS^ 
Chiswick.* It contains his name and a motto i^a]*^®^* 
fit for all great travellers, Noraen sibi /edt pjwii,died 
eundo, Pascal Paoli, the champion of Corsi- SSried'i**^' 
can independence, died in his eighty-second ^ ^^«»* 
year, under the protection of England. His bust, which 
looks from the Southern Aisle towards Poet's Comer, 
was erected not merely from the general esteem in 
which he was held, but from his close connection with 
the whole Johnsonian circle, of whom he was the fa- 
vourite. 'General Paoli had the loftiest port of any 
man I have ever seen.'* He was buried in the old 
Boman Catholic cemetery at St. Pancras, from which, 
in 1867, his remains were removed to Corsica. 

and proyed in the Prerogatiye Court of Canterbnij, Maich 9, 1694. 
The only information which it giyes respecting his family, is that he 
left as his executrix his widow Martha. The conjecture in Archaclogia 
(xviii. 93), that this sailor was the son of the Paleologus buried in 
Cornwall, is therefore unfounded. It is said that a member of the 
family is still liying. For further particulars, see Notes and Queries, 
3rd series, yii. pp. 403, 586 ; xii. p. 30. 

^ Calendars of State Papers, Domestic Times, yoL xcyi. No. 47 (see 
Life of Constantine Rhodocanakis, hj Prince Rhodocanakis, p. 38). 

2 Army List of Roundheads and Cayaliers. I owe this identification 
to Colonel Chester. 

* His son and heir. Sir John Chardin, created a baronet, was buried 
near his father's monument, 1755. 

^ Boswell's Johnson, ii. 83. 
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In the East Cloister is a tablet erected to a yottng 
Bernese noble of the name of Steigerr, the remembrance 
BteijBerr. of whose promising character still lingers in 
S8, 177S. the Canton of Bema In the North Transept, 
nnder the monument of Holies, Duke of Newcastle, are 
interred three remarkable persons, transferred in 1739- 
DuTM, 40 from the French church in the Savoy — 
F^yenham. Louis Duras, Earl of Feversham, nephew of 
8,1709!* Turenne, 'who had learned from his uncle 
Bourbon, how to devastate, though not how to con- 
1782-s. ' * quer!'* and Armand de Bourbon, with his 

Charlotte de ^ 

Boorbon, sister Charlotte, who died at an advanced 

died Oct. 

Jm"vli*to **^'^ having come to England before the 
&• Abbey, Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, when he 
17W-40. pleaded the cause of the Camisards to Queen 
Anne, and meditated an invasion of France, with the 
view of assisting the insurrection in the Cevennes. 
His brother Louis, Marquis de la Caye, was killed 
amongst the Huguenot regiments at the Battle of the 
Boyne.3 

1 Macanlay, ii. 195. 

3 La France ProlegtatUe, De Haag, ii. 478, which gives the age of 
Armand as 77 (and the date of his death Fehraary 25, 1732), and that 
of Charlotte as 74. I owe this information to the kindness of M. Jnlee 
Bonnet. 

" NoTB FROM BiTRiAL Reoisteb, 1739-40, now inscribed on the 
grave. — 'Lonis de Dnras, Earl of Feversham, etc., died April 8, 1709, 
in the sixtj-ninth year of his age. 

' Cy gist tr^ hant et tr^s pnissant Seignenr, Monseigneor Armand 
de Bonrbon, Marquis de Miremont, etc., k qui Dieu a fait la grftce de 
^re naltre en sa sainte Religion R^form^ et d'y pers^v^rer malgrd 
les grandes promesses de Louis mesme dans sa plus tendre jennesse ; 
ni6 dans le Chatteau de la Gate en Languedoc le 12 juillet 1656, d^c^d€ 
en Angleterre le 12 f^vr. 1732.' [He was buried in the French church 
of the Savoy, February 22, 1732-^3.] 

* Cy gist Charlotte de Bourbon, k qui Dieu a fait la grftce de naStie, 
de vivre et de mourir dans sa sainte Religion, la gloire en aoit Ik 
jamais rendue k la ste. b^nite et adorable Trinity, ^F^re, Fils et 
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One other 'translation' must be noticed. In the 
North Cloister lie the supposed remains of William 
Lyndwood, the celebrated Canonist and Eitu- Lyndwood, 
alist Bishop of St. David's, which were found Jifi^S^ 
on January 16, 1852, in St. Stephen's Chapel, S^Sht 
in the Palace of Westminster, where he was ^"^ 
consecrated in 1442, 'in a roughly-formed cavity, cut 
into the foundation-wall of the north side of the Crypt, 
beneath the stone seat in the easternmost window.' 

Lastly, the Cloisters,^ long after the Abbey had been 
closed against them, became the general receptacle of 
the humbler officers and retainers of the Court 

MOVUMUITB 

and of the Chapter. Contrasted with the of 8«»- 

VAKIS. 

reticence of modem times on faithful services, 
which live only in the grateful memory of those who 
profit by them, three records attract special notice. 
One is of the blind scholar, Ambrose Fisher, ^^ij^ae 
who after having, first at Cambridge, and then ^^*'' ^"^• 
at Westminster (where he lived in the house of Doctor 
Grant, one of the Prebendaries), ' freely, unrestrainedly, 
cheerfully imparted his knowledge, whether in philos- 
ophy or divinity, to many young scholars,' — was 
buried near the library. 



St.-Esprit. Amen, d^c^d^e en Angleteire le 14 octobie 1732, Ag^ 
de 73 ans.' She was buried in the French chnrch of the Saroy, Octo- 
ber 21, 1732. 

' And the bodies of the said Earl of Feversham, Monsieur Armand 
de Bourbon, and Charlotte de Bourbon, being deposited in a vault in 
the Chapel in the Savoy, were taken up and interred, on the 21 st day 
of March, 1739, in one grave in the North Cross of the Abbey, even 
with the North Corner, and touching the plinth of the iron rails of the 
monument of the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, 3 ft. in. deep.' 

^ Sir R. Coxe, Taster to Elizabeth and James I., has a tablet in 
the South Transept (Stone was paid £30 for it. Walpole's sir R. Con, 
Anecdotes); Clement Saunders, Carver to Charles H., g^^^gj, 
James II., and William III., in the North Transept. 1886. 
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Nunc est podtus mutam prope Bibliothecami 

Ipse loquens quoniam bibliotheca f uit. 

So wrote Ayton. Another poet and scholar of West- 
minster, entering into the general sentiment of the 
Cloisters, wrote — 

Men, women, children, all that pass this way. 
Whether such as here walk, or talk, or phjf 
Take notice of the holy ground v' are on. 
Lest you profane it with oblivion : 
Remember with due sorrow that here lies 
The learned Fisher, he whose darkened eyes^ 
Gave light which as the midday circulates 
To either sex, each age, and all estates.^ 

Another is that of the servant of one of the Preben- 
daries, full of the quaint conceits of the seventeenth 
century : — 

lawmbm. ^^*^ diligence and trust most exemplary, 
162L Did William Lawrence serve a Prebendary ; 

And for his paines now past, before not lost, 
Gain'd this remembrance at his master's cost 
O read these lines againe : you seldome find 
A servant faithful, and a master kind. 
Short-hand he wrote : his flowre in prime did fade, 
And hasty Death short-hand of him hath made. 
Well covth he numbers, and well mesur'd land ; 
Thus doth he now that ground whereon you stand. 
Wherein he lyes so geometricall : 
Art maketh some, but thus will nature alL 

A third is that of John Broughton, one of the Yeomen 
of the Guard. He was a man of gigantic strength, and 
Broughton ^ ^ jouth fumishcd the model of the 
*^^- arms of Eysbrack's 'Hercules.' He was the 

'Prince of Prizefighters' in his time, and after his name 

1 Graut's preface to Fisher's defence of the Liturgy : Epitaphs by 
Ayton and Harris. 
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on the gravestone is a space, which was to have been 
filled up with the words ' Champion of England/ ^ The 
Dean objected, and the blank remains. 



It is natural to conclude this survey of the monu- 
mental structure of the Abbey with the conclusion 

*' of the 

reflections of Addison: — ■'»vey- 

When I am in a serious humour, I veiy often walk by 
myself in Westminster Abbey ; where the gloominess of the 
place, and the use to which it is applied, with the solemnity 
of the building, and the condition of the people who lie in 
it, are apt to fill the mind with a kind of melancholy, or 
rather thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable. ... I know 
that entertainments of this nature aie apt to raise dark and 
dismal thoughts in timorous minds and gloomy imaginations ; 
but for my own part, though I am always serious, I do not 
know what it is to be melancholy ; and can therefore take a 
view of nature, in her deep and solemn scenes, with the 
same pleasure as in her most gay and delightful ones. By 
this means I can improve myself with those objects which 
others consider with terror. When I look upon the tombs 
of the great, every emotion of envy dies in me ; when I read 
the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes 
out ; when I meet with the grief of parents upon a tomb- 
stone, my heart melts with compassion; when I see the 
tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the vanity of 
grieving for those whom we must quickly follow; when I 
see kings lying by those who deposed them, when I consider 
rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that divided 
the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect with 
sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, fisMstions, 

1 These facts were communicated to the master-mason of the Ahbey 
(Mr. Poole) by Broughton's son-in-law. 

YOL. II. — 13 
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and debates of mankind. When I read the several dates of 
the tombs, of some that died yesterday, and some six hmi- 
dred years ago, I consider that great day when we shall all of 
us be contemporaries, and make our appearance together.^ 

Our purpose has been somewhat different, though 
conveiging to the same end. We have seen how, by a 
onuiaai gradual but certain instinct, the main groups 
&« m«m. hsive formed themselves round particular cen- 
"*"**■ tres of death: how the Blings ranged them- 
selves round the Confessor; how the Prince and 
Courtiers clung to the skirts of the Eangs ; how out of 
the graves of the Courtiers were developed the graves 
of the Heroes ; how Chatham became the centre of the 
Statesmen, Chaucer of the Poets, Purcell of the Musi- 
cians, Casaubon of the Scholars, Newton of the Men of 
Science : how, even in the exceptional details, natural 
affinities may be traced; how Addison was buried 
apart from lus brethren in letters, in the royal shades 
of Henry VIL's Chapel, because he clung to the vault 
of his own loved Montague ; how Ussher lay beside his 
earliest instructor. Sir James Fullerton, and (rarrick 
at the foot of Shakspeare, and Spelman opposite his 
revered Camden, and South close to his master Busby, 
and Stephenson to his fellowKsraftsman Telford, and 
Grattan to his hero Fox, and Macaulay beneath the 
statue of his favourite Addison. 

These special attractions towards particular graves 
and monuments may interfere with the general uni- 
formity of the Abbey, but they make us feel that it 
is not a mere dead museum, that its cold stones are 
warmed with the life-blood of human affections and 
personal partiality. It is said that the celebrated 

1 Spectator, No. 26. 
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French sculptor of the monument of Peter the Great 
at St Petersburg, after showing its superiority in detail 
to the famous equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius at 
Some, ended by the candid avowal, ** Et cependavU cette 
mauvaise bete est vivante, et la mienne est TncrteT Per- 
haps we may be allowed to reverse the saying, and, 
when we contrast the irregularities of Westminster 
Abbey with the uniform congruity of Salisbury or the 
Valhalla, may reflect, " Cette belle bite est morte, mats la 
mienne est vivante" 

We have seen, again, how extremely unequal and 
uncertain is the commemoration of our celebrated men. 
It is this which renders the interment or uncertain 

distribution 

notice within our walls a dubious honour, of honours. 
and makes the Abbey, after all, but an imperfect and 
irregular monument of greatness. Sut it is this also 
which gives to it that perfectly natural character of 
which any artificial collection is entirely destitute. In 
the Valhalla of Bavaria, every niche is carefully por- 
tioned out: and if a single bust is wanting from the 
catalogue of German worthies, its absence becomes the 
subject of a literary controversy, and the vacant space 
is at last filled. Not so in the Abbey: there, as in 
English institutions generally, no fixed nile has been 
followed. Graves have been opened or closed, monu- 
ments erected or not erected, from the most various 
feelings of the time. It is the general wave only that 
has borne in the chief celebrities. Viewed in this way, 
the absences of which we speak have a touching signifi- 
cance of their own. They are eloquent of the force of 
domestic and local afifection over the desire for metro- 
politan or cosmopolitan distinction — eloquent of the 
force of the ])olitical and ecclesiastical prejudice at the 
moment — eloquent also of the strange caprices of 
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the British public^ Why is it that of the three greatest 
names of English literatnie — Shakspeare, Bacon, and 
Newton — the last only is interred, and the second not 
even recorded, in the Abbey ? Because the growth of 
the sentiment which drew the dust of our illustrious 
men hitherwaid was in Elizabeth's time but just b^;in- 
ning. Why are men so famous as Burke and Peel 
amongst statesmen, as Pope and Gray, Wordsworth 
and Southey amongst poets, not in the Statesmen's or 
the Poets' Comer ? Because the patriarchal feeling in 
each of these men — so different each from the other, 
yet alike in this — drew them from the neighbourhood 
of the great, with whom they consorted in the tumult 
of life, to the graves of father and mother, or beloved 
child, far away to the country churchyards where they 
severally repose — in each, perhaps, not unmingled 
with the longing desire for a simple resting-place which 
is expressed in Pope's epitaph on himself at Twicken- 
ham,^ and in Burke's ^ reflections during his first visit 

^ Another distarbing force has id late years been found in the at- 
traction of St. Paul's. The first public monument erected there waa 
that of Howard. (See Milman's Aimcds, p. 480.) The first intimation 
of the new feeling is in Boswell's Johnson, ii. 226. (1773.) ' A propo- 
sition which had been agitated, that monuments to eminent persons 
should, for the time to come, be erected in St. Paul's church, as weU 
as in Westminster Abbey, was mentioned ; and it was asked who should 
be honoured by having his monument first erected there. Somebody 
suggested Pope. Johxson : " Why, sir, as Pope was a Roman Catholic, 
I would not hare his to be first. I think Milton's rather should have 
the precedence. I think more highly of him now than I did at twenty. 
There is more thinking in him and in Butler than in any of our poets." ' 

2 See p. 134. 

> ' I have not the least doubt that the finest poem in the English 
language, I mean Milton's " D Penseroso/' was composed in the long- 
resounding aisle of a mouldering cloister or ivy'd abbey. Yet, after aU, 
do you know that I would rather sleep in the southern comer of a 
country churchyard than in the tomb of the Capulets. I should like, 
however, that my dust should mingle with kindred dost. The good old 
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to the Abbey. Why is it that Montague Earl of 
Sandwich, Monk Duke of Albemarle, restorers of the 
monarchy, Archbishop Ussher, the glory of the Irish 
Church, Clarendon, the historian of the great Bebellion, 
rest here with no contemporary monument — three of 
them with none at all ? ^ That blank void tells again 
in the bare stones the often repeated story of the in- 
gratitude of Charles IL towards those to whom he 
owed so much and gave so little. Why is it that poets 
like Coleridge, Scott, and Bums, discoverers like Har- 
vey and Bell, have no memorial? Because, for the 
moment, the fashion of public interment had drifted 
away from the Abbey, or lost heed of departing great- 
ness in other absorbing interests, or ceased to regard 
proportion in the distribution of sepulchral honours. 

It is well that this should be so. Westminster Abbey 
is, as Dr. Johnson well said,^ the natural resting-place 
of those great men who have no bond elsewhere. Its 
metropolitan position has, in this respect, powerfully 
contributed to its fame. But even London is, or ought 
to be, insignificant compared with England ; even West- 
minster Abbey must at times yield to the more vener- 
able, more enduring claims of home and of race. Those 
quiet graves far away are the Poets' Corners of a yet 
vaster temple; or may we take it yet another way, and 
say that Stratford-on-Avon and Dryburgh, Stoke Pogis 

expression, "family barying gronnd," has something pleasing in it, at 
least to me.' (Prior's Life of Burke, i. 39.) 

^ See pp. 53, 56. 

^ See p. 148. Compare Beattie's lines. 

Let T»nitj adorn the marble tomb 
With trophiee» xhjmM, and lonteheoiie of xenowai 

'Mid the deep dvngeon of lome Gothic dome 
Where night and deeolatlon efer frown. 

mne be the teee^r hill, Ae. 
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and Grasmere, are chapels-of-ease united by invisible 
cloisters with Westminster Abbey itself? 

Again, observe how magnificently the strange con- 
junction of tombs in what has been truly caUed this 
TtaeToiera- Temple of Silouce and Beconciliation exem- 

tion of the 

Abuy. plifies the wide toleration of Death — may 
we not add, the comprehensiveness of the true religion 
of the Church of England ? Not only does Elizabeth 
lie in the same vault with Mary her persecutor, and in 
the same chapel with Mary her victim ; not only does 
Pitt lie side by side with Fox, and Macpherson with 
Johnson, and Outram with Clyde; but those other 
deeper diflferences, which are often thought to part 
more widely asunder than any political or literary or 
military jealousy, have here sunk into abeyance. Gold- 
smith in his visit to the Abbey, puts into the mouth of 
his Chinese philosopher an exclamation of wonder that 
the guardianship of a national temple should be con- 
fided to ' a college of priests.' It is not necessaiy to 
claim for the Deans of Westminster any exemption 
from the ordinary infirmities of their profession; but 
the variety of the monuments, in country and in creed, 
as well as in taste and in politics, is a proof that the 
successive chiefs who have held the keys of St Peter's 
Abbey have, on the whole, risen to the greatness of 
their situation, and have endeavoured to embrace, 
within the wide sympathy of their consecrated pre- 
cincts, those whom a narrow and sectarian spirit might 
have excluded, but whom the precepts of their common 
Master, no less than the instincts of their conmion 
humanity, should have bid them welcoma The exclu- 
siveness of Englishmen has given away before the 
claims of the French Casaubon, the Swiss Spanheim, 
the Corsican Paoli The exclusiveness of Churchmen 
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has allowed the entrance of the Nonconformist Watts^ 
of the Eoman Catholic Dryden.^ Courayer, the foreign 
latitudinarian, Ephraim Chambers, the sceptic of the 
humbler, and Sheffield, the sceptic of the higher ranks, 
were buried with all respect and honour by the ' col- 
lege of priests' at Westminster, who thus acknowl- 
edged that the bruised reed was not to be broken, 
nor the smoking flax quenched. Even the yet harder 
problem of high intellectual gifts, united with moral 
infirmity or depravity, has on the whole here met with 
the only solution which on earth can be given. If 
Byron was turned from our doors, many a one as ques- 
tionable as Byron has been admitted. Close above the 
monument of the devoted Granville Sharpe is the mon- 
ument of the epicurean St. Evremond. Close beneath 
the tablet of the blameless Wharton lies the licentious 
Congreve. The godlike gift of genius was recognised — 
the baser earthly part was left to the merciful judg- 
ment of its Creator. So long as Westminster Abbey 
maintains its hold on the afifections of the English 
Church and nation, so long will it remain a standing 
proof that there is in the truest feelings of human 
nature, and in the noblest aspirations of religion, some- 
thing deeper and broader than the partial judgments of 
the day and the technical distinctions of sects, — even 
than the just, though for the moment misplaced, indig- 
nation against the errors and sins of our brethren. It 
is the involuntary homage which perverted genius pays 
to the superior worth of goodness, that it seeks to be 

2 Several Roman Catholics, since the Refomiation, hare been baried 
in the Abbey, besides those before ennmerated. Lord Stafford (1719) 
and others oi his fiunilj in St. Edmund's Chapel, with Begmescat in 
pace on their coflOns (Begister) ; De Castro, the Portogaese enyoj, in 
the Naye,17S0 (ibid). 
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at last honoured within the building conseciated to the 
purest hopes of the soul of man ; and when we consent 
to receive such within our walls, it is the best acknowl- 
edgment of the truth uttered by the Christian poet — 

There is no light but Thine — with Thee all beaatj glows. 

There is yet another interest attaching to the tombs, 
even the worst and humblest — namely, as a record of 
ThechangM ^^® vicissitudcs of art. Doubtless, this is 
of taste. shared by Westminster Abbey with other 
great cathedrals and churches. Still the record here is 
more continuous and more striking than anywhere elsa 
We trace here, as in a long procession, the gradual 
rising of the recumbent effigies: first, to lean their 
heads on their elbows, then to kneel, then to sit, then 
to stand on their feet, then to gesticulate, then to 
ascend out of tomb, or sea, or ruins, as the case may 
be. Every stage of sepulchral attitude is visible, from 
the knight of the thirteenth century, with his legs 
crossed on his stony couch, to the philanthropist of the 
nineteenth century, with his legs crossed far otherwise, 
as he lounges in his easy armchair. Forgive them ; it 
may be a breach of the rules of ecclesiastical order, but 
it is also the life of the nation, awkwardly, untowardly 
struggling into individual existence. It will enable 
future generations to know a Wilberforce as he actually 
was, no less than a Flantagenct prince as it was sup- 
posed he ought to be. At times the two streams of 
taste meet so abruptly as to leave their traces almost 
side by side. The expiring mediaeval art of Sir Francis 
Vere's monument confronts both in time and place 
the first rise of classical art in the monument of Sir 
George Holies. The brass effigy of the engineer Ste- 
phenson, in the homeliest of all modem costumes. 
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carries to its utmost pitch the prosaic realities of our 
age, as much as the brass efiBgy of Sir Robert Wilson, a 
few yards off, in complete armour, carries to a no less 
extravagance its unreal romance. 

We thus discern the evanescent phases of the judg- 
ments of taste, which ought to make the artists and the 
critics of each successive age, if not sceptical, at least 
modest, as to the immortality of their own reputations. 
We are sometimes shocked at the ruthless disregard of 
ancient days, with which the Reformers or the Puritans 
swept away the altars or the imagery of their prede- 
cessors. But we have seen how the same disregard of 
antiquity teaches back far earlier. 'Hccleaiam stravit 
istam quam tunc renovavit ' was the inscription which 
long glorified the memory of Henry III. for destroying 
the venerable Norman church of the Confessor. Henry 
V.'s Chantry absorbed a large part of the tombs of 
Eleanor and PhiUppa. Henry VII. razed to the ground 
what must have been the graceful Lady Chapel of 
Henry III. The first prodigious intrusion of Pagan 
allegories, the first reckless mutilation of mediaeval ar- 
chitecture by modern monuments, is the tomb of the 
favourite of Charles I., the patron and friend of Arch- 
bishop Laud. It was their sanction and influence that 
began the desecration, as it is now often thought, which 
to no section of Church or State is so repugnant as to 
the spiritual descendants of those to whom it then 
seemed the height of ecclesiastical propriety. 

Or, again, we pass with scorn the enormous struct- 
ures which Roubiliac raised in the Nave to General 
Wade and General Hargrave ; but a great London anti- 
quary declared of one of them, that 'Europe could 
hardly show a parallel to it;'^ and the other was 

1 Malcolm, p. 169. 
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deemed by the artist himself so splendid a work, that 
he used to come and weep before it, to see that it was 
put too high to be appreciated.^ The clumsy rocks and 
' maritime monsters ' which we ridicule in the strange 
representation of Admiral Tyrell's death was, at the 
time, deemed ' a truly magnificent monument, ' ^ and its 
germ may even be seen in Addison's plaintive wish,* — 
' that our naval monuments might, like the Dutch, be 
adorned with rostral courses and naval ornaments, with 
beautiful festoons of seaweed, shells, and coraL' A 
fastidious correspondent of Pope, whilst he critidses 
the tombs already existing, proposes a remedy which to 
us appears worse than the disease. 

I chose a place for my wife [says Aaron Hill] in the 
Abbey Cloisters — the wall of the church above being so 
loaded with marble as to leave me no room to distinguish her 
monument. But there is a low and unmeaning lumpishness 
in the vulgar style of monuments, which disgusts me as often 
as I look upon them ; and, because I would avoid the censure 
I am giving, let me beg you to say whether there is signifi- 
cance in the draught, of which I enclose you a copy. The 
flat table behind is black, the figures are white marble. The 
whole of what you see is but part of the monument, and will 
be surrounded by pilasters, arising £rora a pediment of white 
marble, having its foundation on a black marble mountain, 
and supporting a cornice and dome that will ascend to the 
point of the cloister arch. About half-way up a craggy path, 

^ Akennann, il. 87. 

■ Charnock's Naval Biog. v. 269. — I have myself obsexred persons 
above the class of rustics standing entranced before it, and calling it 
the 'masterpiece of the Abbej/ When Weslej passed through the 
Abbey, Feb. 25, 1771, be recorded that 'the two monuments with which 
he thought none of the others worthy to be compared, are that of Mn. 
Nightingale, and that of ike Admiral rising out o/hii tomb at the Ramrrec' 
tvon* — Journal, iii. 426. * Spectator, No. 26. 
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on the black mountain below, will be the figure of ' Time * in 
white marble, in an attitude of climbing, obstructed by little 
Cupids, of the same colour ; some rolling stones into his path 
from above, some throwing nets at his feet and arms from 
below ; others in ambuscade, shooting at him from both 
sides ; while the ' Death ' you see in the draught will seem, 
from an opening between hills in relievo, to have found 
admission by a shorter way, and prevented ' Time ' at a 
distance.^ 

To the continuator of Stow, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the tomb of Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, 
appears far superior to that of Henry VII., particularly 
' the Trophy and figure of Time.' ' I have seen no orna- 
ment that has pleased me better, and very few so welL' ^ 
In like manner, the tomb and screen of Abbot Esteney 
fell before the cenotaph of Greneral Wolfe, which nar- 
rowly escaped thrusting itself into the place of the 
exquisite mediaeval monument of Aymer de Valence. 

I will give you one instance, that will sum up the vanity 
of great men, learned men, and buildings altogether. I heard 
lately that Dr. Pearce, a very learned personage, had con- 
sented to let the tomb of Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pem- 
broke, a very great personage, be removed for Wolfe's 
monument ; that at first he had objected, but was wrought 
upon by being told that higkt Aymer was a templar, a very 
wicked set of people, as his Lordship had heard, though he 
knew nothing of them, as they are not mentioned by Lon- 
ginus j and I wrote to his Lordship, expressing my concern 
that one of the finest and most ancient monuments in the 
Abbey should be removed, and begging, if it was removed, 
that he would bestow it on me, who would erect and pre- 
serve it at Strawberry Hill. After a fortnight's deliberation, 

1 Pope's TTorfa, ix. 304. 

3 Stew's Survey [1755], u. 619. See Appendix to Chapter VL 
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the Bishop sent me an answer, civil indeed| and oommending 
my zeal for antiquity ! but, avowing the story under his own 
handy he said that at first, they had taken Pembroke's tomb 
for a Knight TempIar^s ; that, upon discovering whose it was, 
he had been very unwilling to consent to the removal, and 
at last had obliged Wilton to engage to set the monument up 
within ten feet of where it stands at present^ 

In this attack on the Dean, Horace Walpole has all the 
world on his side, and possibly the world's judgment is 
now fixed for ever. Yet if some successor of Zachary 
Pearce were now, in the enthusiasm of modem restora- 
tion, to remove General Wolfe, it is almost certain that 
he would incur the wrath of some future Walpole. 

There are, doubtless, 'lumpish' monuments which 
obstruct the architecture, which have no historical rea- 
son for being where they are, and might be more fit- 
tingly placed in other parts of the Abbey. On these, 
so far as friends and survivors permit, no mercy need 
be shown. But still, even here the Deans of West- 
minster should always have before their eyes the 
salutary terror of the projected misdeed of Bishop 
Pearce. 

It must also be borne in mind that these incon- 
gruities are no special marks of English or of Pro- 
testant taste. They belong to the wave of sentiment 
that passed over the whole of Europe in the last 
century.^ The Chapters of the Cathedrals of Eheims 
and Strasburg were as guilty in their ruthless destruc- 
tion as ever have been the Chapter of any English 
Cathedral The Campo Santo at Pisa has had its 
delicate tracery, its noble frescoes, mutilated by mon- 
uments as unsightly as any in Westminster. The 

1 Walpole'8 Letters, ii. 374. > See Chapter VL 
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allegorical statues in the Abbey of St Peter are but 
the sister figures, on a less gigantic scale, of the co- 
lossal forms of Pagan mythology which cluster round 
the tombs of the Popes in the Basilica of St Peter. 
The return from sitting, standing, speaking statues of 
the dead to their recumbent or kneeling effigies, has 
been earlier in Protestant England than in Papal 
Italy. 

And if our moral indignation is also roused against 
the prominence of many a name now forgotten, yet the 
same mixture of mortificatiou and satisfaction which 
is impressed upon us as we see, in the mon- vwietyof 
uments, the proof of the fallibility of artistic J^d«»<»*- 
judgment, is impressed upon us in a deeper sense as 
we read, in the history of their graves, or their epi- 
taphs, a like fallibility of moral and literary judgment 
In this way the obscure poets and warriors who have 
attained the places which we now so bitterly grudge 
them, teach us a lesson never to be despised. They 
tell us of the writings, the works, or the deeds in which 
our fathers delighted ; they remind us that the tombs 
and the graves which now so absorb our minds may in 
like manner cease to attract our posterity; they put 
forward their successors to plead for their perpetuation, 
at least in the one place where alone, perhaps, a hun- 
dred years hence either will be remembered. And if 
a mournful feeling is left upon our minds by the 
thought that so many reputations, great in their day, 
have passed away ; yet here and there the monuments 
contain the more reassuring record, that there are glories 
which increase instead of diminishing as time rolls on, 
and that there are judgments in art and in literature, 
as well as in character, which will never be reversed. 
As in Henry VIL's Chapel, the eye rests with peculiar 
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interest on Lord Dundonald's banner, fifty years ago 
torn from its place and kicked ignominiously down the 
flight of steps, yet within our own time, on the day of 
the old sailor's funeral, reinstated by the herald at the 
gracious order of the Sovereign — so the like reparation 
is constantly working on a larger scale elsewhere. 
The inscription on Spenser's tomb shows that even then 
the time had not arrived when the true Prince of Poets 
was acknowledged in his rightful supremacy; yet it 
arrived, at last, and the statue of Shakspeare, better 
late than never, became the centre of a new interest in 
Poets* Comer, which can never depart from it.^ And 
who would willingly destroy any link in the chain of 
lesser tablets, from Phillips to Gray, which marks the 
gradual rise of Milton's fame, from the days when he 
had the * audience fit but few ' to the moment of his 
universal recognition?^ 

Shakspeare and Milton, as we have seen, have had 
their redress. For others, who have been thus over- 
looked, it is enough now to say, that they are con- 
spicuous by their absence. But it may be hoped that 
these injustices will become rarer and rarer as time 
advances. The day is fast approaching when the. 
country must provide for the continuation to future 
times of that line of illustrious sepulchres which has 
added so much to the glory both of Westminster Abbey 
and of England. Already, in the eighteenth century, 
the alarm was raised that the Abbey was ' loaded with 
marbles ; ' a ' Petition from Posterity * ' was presented 
to the Dean and Chapter to entreat that their case 
might be considered; a French traveller remarked that 
' le peuple n'est pas plus serr^ dans les rues de Loudres 

1 Seep. 126. ' Seep. 123. 

> Annual Register, 1756, p. 876. 
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qu'i Westminster, c^l^bre Abbaye, demeure des mon- 
iiments fun^bres de toutes les personnes illostres de la 
nation ; ' ^ and Young, in bis poem on the Last Day, 
describes how 

That ancient, sacred, and illustrions, dome, 
Where soon or late fair Albion's heroes come. 
That solemn mansion of the royal dead. 
Where passing slaves o'er sleeping monarchs tread, 
Now populous o'erflows. 

Yet the very pressure increases the attraction. What 
a poet, already quoted, said of a private loss is still 
more true of the losses of the nation — 'A monument 
in so frequented a place as Westminster Abbey, re- 
storing them to a kind of second life among the living, 
will be in some measure not to have lost them.' ^ The 
race of our distinguished men will still continue. That 
they may never be parted in death from the centre of 
our national energies, the hearth of our national religion, 
should be the joint desire at once of the Church and of 
the Commonwealth. The legislature has, doubtless for 
this purpose, excepted the two great metropolitan 
churches from the general prohibition of intramural 
interments. Is it too much to hope that it will carry 
out the intention, by erecting within the precincts of 
the Abbey a Cloister, which shall bear on its portals 
the names of those who have been forgotten within our 
walls in former times, and entomb beneath its floor the 
ashes of the illustrious men that shall follow after us ? 
We have already more than rivalled Santa Croce at 
Florence. Let us hope in future days to excel even 
the Campo Santo at Pisa. 

1 lyHoibach, Q^art. Rev, xviii. 326. « Pope, ix. 304. 
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NOTE ON THE WAXWORK EFFIGIES. 

Amongst the variouB accompaniments of great fimeials — 
the body lying in state, guarded by the nobles of the realm ; ^ 
the torchlight procession;' the banners and arms of the 
deceased hung over the tomb * — there was one so peculiarly 
dear to the English public, as to require a short notice. 

This was 'the herse * — not, as now, the car which conveys 
the coffin, but a platform highly decorated with black hang- 
ings, and containing a waxen effigy of the deceased person. 
It usually remained for a month in the Abbey, near the 
grave, but in the case of sovereigns for a much longer time. 
It was the main object of attraction, sometimes, even in the 
funeral sermon (see p. 217). Laudatory verses were attached 
to it with pins, wax or paste.^ Of this kind, probably, was 
Ben Jonson's epitaph on Lady Pembroke — 

Underneath this sable herse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, etc. 

1 At Monk's funeral, it is ' remarkable/ says Walpole, ' that forty 
gentlemen of good families submitted to wait as mates, with their 
backs against the wall of the chamber where the body lay in state, for 
three weeks, waiting alternately twenty each day.' 

s The funerals of great personages were nsnally bj torchlight. A 
solemn remonstrance was presented against the practice, on religions, 
apparently Puritan, grounds, by the officials of the Heralds' College, 
in 1662. It was addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to 
Convocation, then sitting for the revision of the Prayer Book. No no- 
tice was taken. The last (except for royalty) was that of Lady Char^ 
lotte Percy, May 1781. (Register; Gent, Mag. 1817, part i. p. 33.) 
The first Cloister funeral, in which the corpse was taken into the church, 
and the whole service read, was that of George Lane Blount, aged 91, 
March 26, 1847. (Register.) 

' These still remain, in St. Paul's Chapel, over the graves of the 
Delavals, and remnants of others are preserved in the TriforinnL 

^ Cunningham's Handbook of the Abbeif, p. 16. Many of the refer- 
ences and facts in this note I owe to Mr. William Thorns, F.S.A. 
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They were even highly esteemed as works of art. 

Mr. Emanuel Decretz (Serjeant-Painter to King Charles I.) 
told me, in 1649, that the catafalco of King James, at his funerall 
(which is a kind of bed of state erected in Westminster Abbey, 
as Robert Earl of Essex had, Oliver Cromwell, and General 
Monke), was very ingeniously designed by Mr. Inigo Jones, and 
that he made the four heades of the cariatides of playster of 
Paris, and made the drapery of them of white callico, which was 
Tery handsome and very cheap, and shewed as well as if they had 
been cutt out of white marble.^ 

These temporary erections, planted here and there in dif- 
ferent parts of the Abbey, but usually in the centre, before 
the high altar,' must of themselves have formed a singular 
feature in its appearance. 

But the most interesting portion of them was the ' lively 
efiSgy,' which was there placed after having been carried on 
a chariot before the body. This was a practice which has 
its precedent, if not its origin, in the funerals of the great 
men of the Roman Commonwealth. The one distinguishing 
mark of a Roman noble was the right of having figures, with 
waxen masks representing his ancestors, carried at his 
obsequies and placed in his hall. 

In England the effigies at Royal Funerals can be traced * 
back as far as the fourteenth century. After a time they 
were detached from the hearses, and kept in the Abbey, 
generally near the graves of the deceased^ but were gradually 

1 Anbrey's Letters and Lives, ii. 412. — There is an engraving of the 
Wax Effigies and Catafalque of James the First prefixed to the funeral 
sermon preached by Dean Williams. The accounts are preserved of the 
periwig and beard made for the eSigy, (Lord Chomberlain's Records.) 
Monk's hearse was designed bj Francis Barlow. ( Walpole's Anecdotes, 
p. 371.) 

3 See funeral of Anne of Cleves, Excerpta Historica, 303. 

* For Edward L's effigy (lying: on his tomb), see Piers Langtoft (ii. 
84 1 ); Arch. iii. 3S6. For a like effigy of Anne of Bohemia, see Devon's 
Exchequer Rolls, 17 R. IL 

VOL. II. — 14 
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drafted off into wainscot presses above the lalip ChapeL 
Here they were seen in Dry den's time — 

And now the presses open stand. 
And you may tee them all a-row.^ 

In 1658 the following were the waxen figores thus 
exhibited : — 

Henry the Seventh and his fair Qneen, 

Edward the First and his Queen, 
Henry the Fifth here stands upright, 

And his fair Queen was this Queen. 

The noble Prince, Prince Henry, 

King James's eldest son. 
King James, Queen Anne, Qneen Elizabeth, 

And so this Chapel 's done.' 

With this agrees the curious notice of them in 1708 : — 

And so we went on to see the ruins of majesty in the women 
(sic: waxen?) figures placed there, by authority. As soon as we 
had ascended half a score stone steps in a dirty cobweb hole, and 
in old wormeaten presses, whose doors flew open at our approach, 
here stood Edward the Thirds as they told us; which was a 
broken piece of waxwork, a batter'd head, and a straw-stuff *d 
body, not one quarter covered with rags; his beautiful Queen 
stood by, not better in repair ; and so to the number of half a 
score Kings and Queens, not near so good figures as the King of 
the Beggars make, and all the begging crew would be ashamed of 
the company. Their rear was brought up with good Queen Bess, 
with the remnants of an old dirty ruff, and nothing else to cover 
her.» 

Stow also describes the effigies of Edward III. and PhiHppa, 
Henry Y. and Catherine, Henry YIL and Elizabeth of York, 

^ Muedlaneous Poems, p. 301. 

^ 77<e Mysteries of Love and Efoquence, p. 88. (Svo, London, 1658.) 
3 Tom Brown's Walk through London and Westminster, p. 49. He 
observes that ' most of them are stripped of their robe^, I suppose by the 
late rebels. The ancientest have escaped best. I suppose, because their 
clothes were too old for booty.' Dart (1717, voL i. p. 192). 
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Henry Prince of Wales, Elizabeth, James I., and Queen 
Anne, as shown in the chamber close to Islip's ChapeL^ Of 
these the wooden blocks, entirely denuded of any ornament, 
still remain. 

But there are eleven figures in a tolerable state of preser- 
vation. That of Queen Elizabeth was, as we have seen, 
aLready worn out in 1708 ; and the existing figure ^^^ 
is, doubtless, the one made by order of the Chapter, Elizabeth, 
to commemorate the bicentenary of the foundation of the 
Collegiate Church, in 1760. As late as 1783 it stood in 
Henry VIL's ChapeL The effigy of Charles II. used to stand 
over his grave, and close beside him that of General ^ , 

° Charles IL 

Monk. Charles II. is tolerably perfect,^ and seems General 

Monk. 

to have early attracted attention from the contrast 
with his battered predecessors. Monk used to stand beside 
his monument by Charles II. 's grave. The effigy is in too 
dilapidated a condition to be shown, but the rem- 
nants of his armour exist still. The famous cap, 
in which the contributions for the showmen were collected, 
is gone: — 

Our conductor led us through several dark walks and winding 
ways, uttering lies, talking to himself, and flourishing a wand 
which he held in his hand. He reminded me of the black magi- 
cians of Eobi. After we had been almost fatigued with a variety 
of objects, he at last desired me to consider attentively a certain 
suit of armour, which seemed to show nothing remarkable. * This 
armour,' said he, * belonged to General Monk.' — Very surprising 
that a general should wear armour ; — ^ And pray,' added he, 
'observe this cap; this is Greneral Monk's cap.' — Very strange 

^ The face of Elizabeth of York was still perfect when seen by 
Walpole. {Anecdotes of Painting^ i. 61.) In 1754 were also to be seen 
what were shown as the crimson velvet robes of Edward VI. (Descrip- 
tion of the Abbey and its Monuments [1754], p. 753.) These were shown 
to Dart, as of Edward III. (i. 192). 

2 ' That as much as he excelled his predecessors in mercy, wisdom, 
and liberality, so does his effigies exceed the rest in liveliness, propor- 
tion, and magnificence.' (Ward's London Spy, chap. viii. p. 170.) 
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indeed, Terj strange, that a general shoold have a cap also ! — 
' Pray, friend, what might this cap have cost orlginall/? ' ' That» 
sir,' says he, ' I don't know ; but this cap is all the wages I have 
for my trouble.' ^ 

The FragtMiA <m the Abbey in the ' Ingoldsby Lands' 
thus condades : — 

I thought on Naseby, Marston Moor, and Worcester's crowning 

fight. 
When on my ear a sound there fell, it filled me with affright ; 
As thus, in low unearthly tones, I heard a voice begin — 
' This here '9 the cap of General Mofik! Sir ^please put summut m.* * 

William IIL, Maiy, and Anne were, in 1754, 'in good 
wmumin. condition and gieatly admired by eveiy eye that 
■DdTiaMa l^^cl^l them/* and have probably not been changed 
^^^ since. A curioua example of large inferences drawn 

from small piemissea may be seen in Michelet's comment on 
the wax effigy of William III. — 

La fort bonne figure en cire de Gnillaume m. qui est k West- 
minster, le montre au vraL II est en pied comme 11 fut, mesquin, 
jaune, mi-Fran^ais par lliabit ruban^ de Louis XTV. mi-Anglais 
de flegme apparent, dtre k sang froid, que pousse certaine fatality 
mauvaise.* 

The Duchess of Eichmond (see p. 33) stood ' at the corner 
ihichesB of ^^ *^® 8*^* ^'^ window ' — according to her will 
Richmond. — t ^s wcU done in wax * as could be, and dressed 
in coronation robes and coronet (those which she wore at the 
coronation of Queen Anne), under clear crown-glass and none 

1 Goldsmith's Citizen of the World. 

* Ingoldshf Legend: 

* Dtaeription of the Abbejf (1574), p. 753. But none of these effigies, 
nor indeed of Charles 11. (I learn from Mr. Doyne Bell), were carried 
at the funerals. The hearse of Mary 11., made by Wren, was the last 
used for a Sovereign. 

« Micbelet, Louis XIV. (1864), p. 170. 

^ By a Mr. Goldsmith. (Cunningham's London, p. 539.) 
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other/ with her &youiite parrot The Duchess of Buck- 
inghamshire, with one son, as a child (see p. 79) dq^jj^^* 
stood by her husband's monument The figure of ?^^ 
her last surviving son is represented in a recumbent •od henon, 
posture, as the body was brought firom Roma This of Bnokins- 
is the last genuine 'effigy.' It long lay in the 
Confessor^s ChapeL^ 

The two remaining figures belong to a practice, now hap- 
pily discontinued, of ekeing out by fees the too scanty 
incomes of the Minor Canons and Lay Vicars, who in con- 
sequence enlarged their salaries by adding as much attraction 
as they could by new waxwork figures, when the custom of 
making them for funerals ceased. • One of these is 
the effigy of Lord Chatham, erected in 1779, when 
the fee for showing them was, in consideration of the interest 
attaching to the great statesman (see page 97), raised from 
three-pence to sixpence.* 'Lately introduced' (says the 
Guide-book of 1783) 'at a considerable ezpensa . . . The 
eagerness of connoisseurs and artists to see this figure^ and 
the satisfaction it affords^ justly places it among the first of 
the kind ever seen in this or any other country.' ' 

. The waxwork figure of Nelson furnishes a still more re- 
markable proof of his popularity, and of the facility with 
which local traditions are multiplied. After the j.^^ 
public fiineral, the car on which his coffin had been 
carried to St. Paul's was deposited there, and became an 
object of such curiosity, that the sightseers deserted West- 
minster, and all fiocked to St Paul's.^ This was a serious 

1 Westminster Abbey and its Curiosities (1788), p. 47. 
' The original fee had been a penny. (See Peaeham's Worth of a 
Petmy.) 

* Westminster Abbey and its Curiosities, p. 51. 

* Nelson's saying on the Abbey has been ▼arionsly reported as 'a 
Peerage or Westminster Abbey/ and * Victory or Westminster Abbey/ 
and is often said to have been the signal giren at Abonkir. (So, for 
example, Montalemberfs Moines de P Occident, ir. 431.) Sir Angnstns 
Clifford has pointed ont to me the real occasion. It was at the battle 
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injury to the officials of the Abhey. Accordingly, a wax- 
work figure of the hero was set up, said to have been taken 
from a smaller figure, for which he had sat, and dressed in 
the clothes which he had actually worn (with the exception 
of the coat). The result was successful, and the crowds 
returned to Westminster. 

Ludicrous and discreditable as these incidents may be, 
they are the exact counterparts of the rivalry of relics in the 
monasteries of the Middle Ages — such as we have already 
noticed in the endeavours of the Westminster monks to out- 
bid the legends of the Cathedral of St Paul^ (Chapter I.), 
and as may be seen in the artifices of the Abbey of St 
Augustine to outshine the Cathedral at Canterbury.' (See 
MemoridU of Canterhurp, p. 199.) 

of Cape St. VinceDt, on Feb. 14, 1797, ' the most glorious Valentine's 
Day ' (as Nelson nsed to call it). The Commodore, as be then was, 
had jnst taken the Spanish ship ' San Nicholas/ when he fonnd himself 
engaged with another three-decker, the ' San Josef.' ' The two alter- 
natives that presented themselves to his nnshaken mind were to quit 
the prize or instantly to board the three^lecker. Confident of the 
bravery of his seamen, he determined on the latter. ... He headed 
the assailants himself in this sea-attack, exclaiming " Westminster 
Abbey or glorious victory ! " ' (Letter of Col. Drinkwater, an eyewit 
ness of the battle, quoted in Pettigrew's Life of Nelson, i. 94.) The 
success was complete, and Nelson marked his sense of its value by trans- 
mitting the sword which the commander of the ' San Josef ' surrendered 
into his hands to the Town Hall of his native county at Norwich, where 
it still remains. (Ibid. 90.) 

^ ' St Paul's affords a new theatre for statuaries, and suggests mon- 
uments there ; the Abbey would still preserve its general customers by 
new recruits of waxen puppets.' (Walpole's Anecdotes of Patnting, 
p. 556.) 

'^ Another resemblance to the medieval usage of decorating the 
images of saints may be seen in the adornment (apparently) of the 
wax effigies in the Abbey for the visits of great persons. ' King Chris- 
tianus (of Denmark) and Prince Henry went into the Abbey of West- 
minster, and into the Chapel Koyal of Henry VII., to behold the 
monuments, against whose coming the image of Queen Elizabeth, and 
certain other images of former Kinps and Queens, were newly beauti- 
fied, amended, and adorned with royal vestures.' — (Nichol's Progresses 
of Jauies /. ii. 87 [in 1606].) 
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